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PLAINS AND PRISONS 
SIBERIA’S ENORMOUS TERRITORY. 


N crossing the boundary line 
between the provinces of Perm 
and Tobolsk we entered a part 
of the Russian empire whose 
magnitude and importance are 
almost everywhere underesti- 
mated. People generally seem 
to have the impression that 

Siberia is a sub-arctic colonial province about 

as large as Alaska; that it is everywhere 

cold, barren, and covered during the greater 
part of the year with snow; and that its 
sparse population is composed chiefly of exiles 
and half-wild aborigines, with a few soldiers 
and government officials here and there 
to guard and superintend the “ ostrogs,” the 
prisons, and the mines. Very few Ameri- 
cans, if I may judge from the questions asked 
me, fully grasp and appreciate the fact that 
Siberia is virtually a continent in itself, and 
presents continental diversities of climate, 
scenery, and vegetation. We are apt, uncon- 
sciously, to assume that because a country is 
generally mapped upon a small scale it must 
necessarily occupy only a small part of the 
surface of the globe; but the conclusion does 
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OF WESTERN SIBERIA. 


not follow from the premises. If a geographer 
were preparing a general atlas of the world, 
and in drawing Siberia should use the same 
scale which is used in Stieler’s Hand Atlas 
for England, he would have to make the Si- 
berian page of his book nearly twenty feet in 
width to accommodate his map, If he should 
use for Siberia the scale adopted for New Jersey 
by Colton in his Atlas of the United States, 
he would have to increase the width of his 
page to fifty-six feet. If he should delineate 
Siberia upon the scale of the British ordnance 
survey mapsof England (the “six-inch maps”), 
he would be compelled to provide himself 
with a sheet of paper 2100 feet wide, and his 
atlas, if laid out open, would cover the whole 
lower part of New York City from the Bat- 
tery to Wall street. These illustrations are 
sufficient to show that if Siberia were charted 
upon a scale corresponding with that em- 
ployed in mapping other countries, its enor- 
mous geographical extent would be much 
more readily apprehended, and would appeal 
much more strongly to the imagination. 

In its extreme dimensions Siberia extends 
from latitude 40.17 (the southern boundary 
of Semirechinsk) to latitude 77.46 (Cape 
Cheliuskin), and from longitude 60 east (the 
All rights reserved. 
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Urals to longitude 190 west (Behring Strait). 
It therefore has an extreme range of about 
37 degrees, or 2500 miles, in latitude, and 130 
degrees, or 5000 miles, in longitude. Even 
these bare statistics give one an impression 
of vast geographical extent; but their signifi- 
cance may be emphasized by means of a sim- 
ple illustration. If it were possible to move 
entire countries from one part of the globe to 
another, you could take the whole United 
States of America, from Maine to California 
and from Lake Superior to the Gulf of Mexico, 
and set it down in the middle of Siberia with- 
out touching anywhere the boundaries of the 
latter territory. You could then take Alaska 
and all the states of Europe, with the single 
exception of Russia, and fit 

them into the remaining margin 

like the pieces of a dissected 

By 6 map; and after having thus ac- 

” commodated all of the United 

\ States, including Alaska, and 

4 all of Europe, except Russia, 

\ you would still have more than 
300,000 square miles of Sibe- 

rian territory to spare — or, in 

other words, you would still leave unoccupied 
in Siberia an area half as large again as the 
empire of Germany. 








COMPARATIVE AREAS, 

Siberia Square Miles. Europe. Square Miles 
Tobolsk . 570,290 France 204,177 
DE - enéave 333,542 Germany 211,196 
Steppe provinces 560,324 Great Britain 120,832 
Yeniseisk...... 992,374 Greece 25,014 
Irkutsk 309,191 Italy ...... 110,620 
Yakutsk 1,517,132 Montenegro 3,630 
Trans- Baikal 240,751 Netherlands . 12,648 
Amur region 239,471 Portugal . 32,528 
Maritime prov.. 730,024 Roumania 48,307 

—— Servia 18,750 

Total . «+ »59493,029 Spain 193,199 

Sweden 170,979 
Am, & Europe. Sq. Miles Norway ‘ 123,205 
U.S. and Alaska 3,501,404 Switzerland. 15,392 


Austria-Hungary 240,942 European Turkey 125,289 


Belgium 11,373 —_——- 
Denmark 14,124 Total 5,184,109 
Siberian provinces j as 5,493,029 
The United States, Alaska, and Europe 5,184,109 


Difference in favor of Siberia 


309,520 
The single province of Tobolsk, which in 
comparison with the other Siberian provinces 
ranks only fourth in point of size, 
exceeds in area all of our north- 
ern states from Maine to lowa 
taken together. The province of 
Yeniseisk is larger than all of the 
United States east of the Missis- 
sippi River, and the province 
of Yakutsk is thirteen times as 
large as Great Britain, thirty- 
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four times as large as the 
State of Pennsylvania, and 
might be cut up into a hun- 
dred and eighty-eight such 
States as Massachusetts; and 
yet Yakutsk is only one of 
eleven Siberian provinces. 





VARIETIES OF CLIMATE, 


Ir is hardly necessary to say that a coun- 
try which has an area of five and a half 
million square miles, and which extends in 
latitude as far as from the southern extrem- 
ity of Greenland to the island of Cuba, must 
present great diversities of climate, topog- 
raphy, and vegetation, and cannot be every- 
where a barren arctic waste. A mere glance 
at a map is sufficient to show that a consid- 
erable part of western Siberia lies farther 
south than Nice, Venice, or Milan, and 
that the southern boundary of the Siberian 
province of Semirechinsk is nearer the equa- 
tor than Naples.* In a country which thus 
stretches from the latitude of Italy to the lati- 
tude of central Greenland one would naturally 
expect to find, and as a matter of fact one 
does find, many varieties of climate and scen- 
ery. In some parts of the province of Yakutsk 
the mean temperature of the 
month of January is more than 
50 degrees below zero, Fahr., 
while in the province of Semi- 
palatinsk the mean tempera- 
ture of the month of July is 
72 degrees above; and such 
maximum temperatures as 95 
and 100 degrees in the shade 
are comparatively common. 
On the ‘Taimyr peninsula, east 
of the Gulf of Ob, the permanently frozen 
ground thaws out in summer to a depth of 
only a few inches, and supports but a scanty 
vegetation of berry bushes and moss, while 
in the southern part of western Siberia water- 
melons and cantaloupes are a_ profitable 
crop, tobacco is grown upon thousands of 
plantations, and the peasants harvest annu- 
ally more than 50,000,000 bushels of grain. 
The fact which | desire especially to im- 
press upon the mind of the reader is that 
Siberia is not everywhere uniform and homo- 
geneous. The northern part of the country 
differs from the southern part quite as much 
as the Hudson Bay territory differs from 
Kentucky; and it is as great a mistake to 
attribute the cold and barrenness of the 





"The provinces of Akmolinsk and Semirechinsk 
did not, however, belong originally to Siberia. They 
were annexed to it at the time of the organization of 
the “ Governor-Generalship of the Steppes,” in 1882. 
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WEAK, SICK, AND INFIRM EXILES IN TELEGAS. 


Lena delta to the whole of Siberia as it 
would be to attribute the cold and barren- 
ness of King William Land to the whole of 
North America. 
Generally speaking, the winters in all parts 
of Siberia are severe; but as the annual range 
*In some places there is a difference of 115 or 120 


degrees Fahr. between the average temperature of Jan- 
uary and that of July. 


of temperature from the one extreme to the 
otheris very great,* the summers are dispropor- 
tionately hot. In the fertile and arable zone 
of southern Siberia, which is a belt of country 
four or five hundred miles wide, lying along 
the central Asiatic and Mongolian frontier, 
there are a dozen towns which have a higher 
mean temperature for the months of June, 
July, and August than the city of London. In 
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fact, the summer temper- 
ature of this whole belt of 
country, from the Urals to 
the Pacific, averages 6 de- 
grees higher than the mean 
summer temperature of 
England, Irkutskis 5 de- 
grees warmer in summer 
than Dublin; Tobolsk is 
4 degrees warmer than 
London; Semipalatinsk exactly corresponds 
in temperature with Boston; and Vierni has 
as hot a summer as Chicago. 





COMPARATIVE SUMMER TEMPERATURES. 


Siberia. Fahr. Americaand Europe. Fahr. 
WOE 00% Kes 90.7 Chicago, TH.......+ 71.3 
Blagoveshchensk .. 68.6 Buffalo, N.Y....... 69.0 
Semipalatinsk...... 68.2 Milwaukee, Wis... 68.6 
Khabarofka . .. 67.3 Boston, Mass. . .. 68.2 
Viadivostock. ..... 65.6 Portland, Me...... 66.6 
Akmolinsk ...... . 65.1 Moscow, European 
ee Tee. ee pee 65.0 
Darnenl......+--... 63.7 St. Petersburg..... 61.0 
Krasnoyarsk....... 63.0 London, England... 60.0 
Tobolsk...... .... 62.4 Dublin,Ireland.. .. 57.0 
(ee 
eee 


Mean summer temperature of 12 Siberian cities 


ame et eer 65.3 


MENDY 05.57 6p. oe eee e even eP ews. 65.2 

To the traveler who crosses the Urals for 
the first time in June nothing is more surpris- 
ing than the fervent heat of Siberian sunshine 
and the extraordinary beauty and profusion 
of Siberian flowers. Although we had been 
partly prepared, by our voyage up the Kama, 
for the experience which awaited us on the 
other side of the mountains, we were fairly 
astonished upon the threshold of western Si- 
beria by the scenery, the weather, and the flora. 
In the fertile, blossoming country presented 
to us as we rode swiftly eastward into the 
province of Tobolsk, there was absolutely 
nothing even remotely to suggest an arctic 
region. If we had been blindfolded and trans- 
ported to it suddenly in the middle of a sunny 
afternoon, we could never have guessed to 
what part of the world we had been taken. 
The sky was as clear and blue and the air as 
soft as the sky and air of California; the trees 
were all in full leaf; birds were singing over 
the flowery meadows and in the clumps of 
birches by the roadside; there were a drowsy 
hum of bees and a faint fragrance of flowers 
and verdure in the air; and the sunshine was 
as warm and bright as that of a June after- 
noon in the most favored part of the temper- 
ate zone. 
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A FARMING REGION, 


THE country through which we passed be- 
tween the post stations of Cheremishkaya and 
Sugatskaya was a rich, open, farming region, 
resembling somewhat that part of western 
New York which lies between Rochester and 
Buffalo. There were no extensive forests, but 
the gently rolling plain was diversified here 
and there by small patches of woodland, or 
groves of birch and poplar, and was some- 
times cultivated as far as the eye could reach. 
Extensive stretches of growing wheat and rye 
alternated with wide fields of black plowed 
land not yet sown, and occasionally we crossed 
great expanses of prairie, whose velvety green- 
sward was sprinkled with dandelions, butter- 
cups, and primroses, and dotted in the distance 
with grazing cattle and sheep. Sometimes, for 
miles together, the road ran through unfenced 
but cultivated land where men and women in 
bright-colored dresses were plowing, harrow- 
ing, or weeding young grain; sometimes we 
plunged into a dense cool forest, from the 
depths of which we could hear the soft notes 
of shy cuckoos, and then we came out into a 
great sea of meadow blue with forget-me-nots, 
where field sparrows and warblers were filling 
all the air with joyous melody. Flowers met 
the eye everywhere in great variety and in 
almost incredible profusion. Never had we 
seen the earth so carpeted with them even in 
California. The roadside was bright with wild 
roses, violets, buttercups, primroses, marsh 
marigolds, yellow peas, iris, and Tartar honey- 
suckles; the woods were whitened here and 
there by soft clouds of wild-cherry blossoms, 
and the meadows were literally great floral 
seas of color. In some places the beautiful 
rose-like flowers of the golden trollius covered 
hundreds of acres with an almost unbroken 
sheet of vivid yellow; while a 
few miles farther on, the steppe 
to the very horizon was a blue 
ocean of forget-me-nots. I do 
not mean simply that the ground 
was sprinkled with them, nor 
merely that they grew in great 
abundance; I mean that the 
grass everywhere was completely hidden by 
them, so that the plain looked as if a sheet 
of blue gauze had been thrown over it, or as 
if it were a great expanse of tranquil water 
reflecting a pale blue sky. More than once 
these forget-me-not plains, when seen afar, 
resembled water so closely as to deceive us 
both. 

Throughout the whole distance from Ekater- 
ineburg to Tiumen, wherever the country was 
open, the road was bordered on each side by 
a double or triple row of magnificent silver- 
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A SIBERIAN PEASANT’S HOUSE, BARN, AND COURT-YARD GATE. 


birches, seventy or eighty feet in height, set | Almost the first peculiarity of a west Sibe- 


so closely together that their branches inter- rian landscape which strikes a traveler from © 


locked both along the road and over it, and America is the complete absence of fences 
completely shut out with an arched canopy of and farm-houses. The cultivated land of the 
leaves the vertical rays of the sun. Formiles at peasants is regularly laid out into fields, but 
a time we rode between solid banks of flowers the fields are not inclosed, and one may ride 
through this beautiful white and green arcade, for two or three hours at a time through a 
whose columns were the snowy stems of fertile and highly cultivated region without 
birches, and whose roof was a mass of deli- seeing a single fence, farm-house, or detached 
cate tracery and drooping foliage. The road building. The absence of fences is due to the 
resembled an avenue through an extensive Siberian practice of inclosing the cattle in 
and well-kept park, rather than a great Sibe- the common pasture which surrounds the vil- 
rian thoroughfare, and I could not help feel- lage, instead of fencing the fields which lie 
ing as if I might look up at any moment and outside. The absence of farm-houses is to 
see an English castle or a splendid country be explained by the fact that the Siberian 
villa. According to tradition these birches peasant does not own the land which he cul- 
were planted by order of the Empress Cather- tivates, and therefore has no inducement to 
ine II., and the part of the great Siberian build uponit. With avery few exceptions, all of 
road which they shade is known as “Cath- the land in Siberia belongs to the Crown. The 
erine’s Alley.” Whether the object of the great village communes enjoy the usufruct of it, but 
Tsaritsa was to render less toilsome and op- they have no legal title, and cannot dispose of 
pressive the summer march of the exiles, or it nor reduce any part of it to individual own- 
whether she hoped by this means to encour- ership. All that they have power to do is to di- 
age emigration to the country in which she vide it up among their members by periodical 
took so deep an interest, 1 do not know; but allotments, and to give to each head of a fam- 
the long lines of beautiful birches have for ily a sort of tenancy at will. Every time there 
more than a century kept her memory green, is a new allotment, the several tracts of arable 
and her name has doubtless been blessed by land held under the Crown by the commune 
thousands of hot and tired wayfarers whom her may change tenants; so that if an individual 
trees have protected from the fierce Siberian should build a house or a barn upon the tract 
sunshine. of which he was the temporary occupant, he 
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might, and probably would be forced, sooner 
or later, to abandon it. The result of this 
system of land tenure and this organization 
of society is to segregate the whole popula- 
tion in villages, and to leave all of the inter- 
vening land unsettled. In the United States 
such a farming region as that between the 
Urals and Tiumen would be dotted with 
houses, granaries, and barns; and it seemed 
very strange to ride, as we rode, for more 
than eighty miles, through a country which 
was everywhere more or less cultivated, with- 
out seeing a single building of any kind out- 
side of the villages. 

Another peculiarity of western Siberia which 
strongly impresses an American is the shabbi- 
ness and cheerlessness of most of its settlements. 











THE “ KEAL SCHULE."” 


In a country so fertile, highly cultivated, and 
apparently prosperous as this, one naturally 
expects to see in the villages some signs of 
enterprise, comfort, and taste; but one is al- 
most everywhere disappointed. A west Si- 
berian village consists of two rows of unpainted 
one-story log-houses with A-shaped or pyram- 
idal roofs, standing directly on the street, 
without front yards or front doors. Between 
every two houses there is an inclosed side 
yard around which stand sheds, granaries, and 
barns; and from this side yard or court there 
is an entrance to the house. ‘The court-yard 
gate is sometimes ornamented with carved or 
incised wood-work, as shown in the illustration 
on the preceding page; the window shutters 
of the houses are almost always elaborately 
painted, and the projecting edges of the gable 
roofs are masked with long strips of carved or 
decorated board; but with these exceptions 
the dwellings of the peasants are simple log 
structures of the plainest type, and a large pro- 
portion of them are old, weather-beaten, and in 
bad repair. The wide street has no sidewalks; 
it is sometimes a sea of liquid mud from the 
walls of the houses on one side to the walls of 
the houses on the other ; there is not a tree, nor 
a bush, nor a square yard of grass in the settle- 
ment. Bristly, slab-sided, razor-backed pigs lie 
here and there in the mud, or wander up and 
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down the street in search of food, andthe whole 
village makes upon an American an impression 
of shiftlessness, poverty, and squalor. ‘This im- 
pression, | am glad to say, is in most cases 
deceptive. There is in all of these villages more 
or less individual comfort and prosperity ; but 
the Siberian peasant does not seem to take any 
pride in the external appearance of his premises, 
and pays little attention to beautifying them or 
keeping them in order. The condition of the 
whole village, moreover, indicates a lack of 
public spirit and enterprise on the part of its 
inhabitants. As long as an evil or a nuisance 
is endurable there seems to be no disposition 
to abate it, and the result is the general neg- 
lect of all public improvements. Much of this 
seeming indifference is doubtless attributable 
to the paralyzing influence of a paternal and 
all-regulating government. One can hardly 
expect the villagers to take the initiative, or to 
manifest public spirit and enterprise, when noth- 
ing whatever can be done without permission 
from the official representatives of the Crown, 
and when the very first effort to promote the 
general well-being is likely to be thwarted by 
some bureaucratic “regulation,” or the ca- 
price of some local police officer. All that the 
peasants can do is to obey orders, await the 
pleasure of the higher authorities, and thank 
God that things are no worse. 

Almost the only indication of taste which 
one sees in a west Siberian settlement, and 
the only evidence of a love of the beautiful 
for its own sake, is furnished by the plants and 
flowers in the windows of the houses. Although 
there may not be a tree nor a blade of grass in 
the whole village, the windows of nine houses 
out of ten will be filled with splendid blos- 
soming fuchsias, oleanders, cactuses, gerani- 
ums, tea roses, and variegated cinnamon pinks. 
One rarely finds, even in a florist’s greenhouse, 
more beautiful flowers than may be seen in the 
windows of many a poor Siberian peasant’s 
dwelling. Owing to some peculiarity in the 
composition of the glass, these windows are 
almost always vividly iridescent, some of them 
rivaling in color the Cesnola glass from Cyprus. 
Thecontrast between the black, weather-beaten 
logs of the houses and the brilliant squares 
of iridescence which they inclose — between 
the sea of liquid mud in the verdureless streets 
and the splendid clusters of conservatory 
flowers in the windows — is sometimes very 
striking. 


FLOWERS AND MOSQUITOES. 


As WE approached Tiumen we left behind 
us the open plains, and the beautiful farming 
country which had so much surprised and de- 
lighted us, and entered a low, swampy, and 
almost impenetrable forest, abounding in flow- 
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ers, but swarming with mosquitoes. The road, 
which before had been comparatively smooth 
and dry, became a quagmire of black, tena- 
cious mud, in which the wheels of our heavy 
tarantas sank to the hubs, and through which 
our progress was so slow that we were four 
hours in traversing a single stretch of about 
eighteen miles. Attempts had apparently 
been made here and there to improve this 
part of the route, by laying down in the soft 
marshy soil a corduroy of logs; but the logs 
had sunk unequally under the pounding wheels 
of ten thousand loaded freight wagons, 
leaving enormous transverse ruts and hol- 
lows filled with mud, so that the only result 
of the “ improvement” was to render the road 
more nearly impassable than before, and to 
add unendurable jolting to our other dis- 
comforts. At last, weary of lurches, jolts, and 
concussions, we alighted, and tried walking 
by the roadside; but the sunshine was so 
intensely hot, and the mosquitoes so fierce 
and bloodthirsty, that in twenty minutes we 
were glad to climb back into the tarantas with 
our hands full of flowers, and our faces scar- 
let from heat and mosquito bites. Upon com- 
paring our impressions we found that we 
were unanimously of opinion that if we had 
been the original discoverers of this country, 
we should have named it either Florida or 
Culexia, since flowers and mosquitoes are its 
distinctive characteristics and its most abun- 
dant products. 

At the gate-keeper’s lodge of one of the 
last villages that we passed before reaching 
Tiumen, we were greeted with the ringing 
of a large hand-bell. The sound was strangely 
suggestive of an auction, but as we stopped 
in front of the village gate, the bell-ringer, a 
bare-headed man in a long black gown, with 
a mass of flaxen hair hanging over his shoul- 
ders and a “savings bank” box suspended 
from his neck, approached the tarantas and 
called our attention to a large brownish pict- 
ure in a tarnished gilt frame resting on a sort 
of improvised easel by the road-side. It was 
evidently an ikon or portrait of some holy 
saint from a Russian church; but what was 
the object of setting it up there, and what re- 
lation it bore to us, we could not imagine. 
Finally the bell-ringer, bowing, crossing him- 
self, and invoking blessings on our heads, 
implored us, “ Khrista radi” [“ For Christ's 
sake”, to contribute to the support of the 
holy saint’s church, which, it appeared, was 
situated somewhere in the vicinity. This com- 
bination of an auctioneer’s bell, a saint’s im- 
age, a toll-gate, and a church beggar greatly 
amused Mr. Frost, who inquired whether the 
holy saint owned the road and collected toll. 
The gate-keeper explained that the saint had 
VoL. XXXVI.—24. 
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nothing to do with the road, but the church 
was poor, and the “noble gentlemen” who 
passed that way were accustomed to contrib- 
ute to its support; and (removing his hat) 
“most of the noble gentlemen remembered 
also the poor gate-keeper.” Of course the two 
noble gentlemen, with mosquito-bitten faces, 
rumpled hair, soiled shirt-collars and mud- 
bespattered clothing, sitting with noble dig- 
nity on a luxurious steamer trunk in a miry 
tarantas, could not resist such an appeal as 
this to their noble sympathies. We gave the 
gate-keeper a few copper coins with directions 
to put half of them into the savings bank of 
the black-robed deacon, and having thus con- 
tributed to the support of two great Russian 
institutions, the church and the grog-shop, we 
rode on. 

Late in the afternoon of Thursday, June 18, 
we came out of the forest into an exten- 
sive marshy plain, tinted a peculiar greenish- 
yellow by swamp grass and buttercups, and 
our driver, pointing ahead with his whip, 
said, “There is Tiumen.” All that we could 
see of the distant city was a long line of py- 
ramidal board roofs on the horizon, broken 
here and there by the white stuccoed walls 
of a Government building, or the green- 
domed belfries and towers of a Russo-Greek 
church. As we approached it we passed in 
succession a square marble column marking 
the spot where the citizens of Tiumen bade 
good-bye to the Grand Duke Vladimir in 
1868; a squad of soldiers engaged in target 
practice, stepping forward and firing volleys 
by ranks to the accompaniment of a flourish 
of bugles; a series of long, low sheds sur- 
rounded by white, tilted emigrant wagons; and 
finally, in the suburbs, the famous exile for- 
warding prison. 

There were two or three hotels in the 
town, but upon the recommendation of our 
driver we went to the “ Rooms for Arrivers,” 
or furnished apartments of one Kovalski, who 
occupied a two-story brick house near the 
bank of the river in the eastern part of the 
city. About 6 o'clock in the evening we 
finally alighted from our muddy tarantas in 
Kovalski’s court-yard, having made a journey 
of 204 miles in two days with eleven changes 
of horses, and having spent more than forty 
hours without sleep, sitting in a cramped and 
uncomfortable position on Mr. Frost’s trunk. 
My neck and spine were so stiff and lame 
from incessant jolting that I could not have 
made a bow to the Tsar of all the Russias, 
and I was so tired that I could hardly climb 
the stairs leading to the second story of 
Kovalski’s house. As soon as possible after 
dinner we went to bed, and for twelve hours 
slept the sleep of exhaustion. 
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TIUMEN. 


TIuMEN, where we virtually began our Si- 
berian journey, as well as our investigation of 
the exile system, is a town of 1y,000 inhabit- 
ants, situated 1700 miles east of St. Petersburg, 
on the right bank of the river Tura, just above 
the junction of the latter with the Tobol. The 
city and the surrounding country have much 
more commercial importance than is gener- 
ally supposed. Siberian cold and Siberian 
desolation have been so much talked and 
written about, and have been brought so forci- 
bly to the attention of the world by the terrible 
experience of De Long and the survivors of 
the Jeannette, that nine readers out of ten, in 
forming a conception of the country, give 
undue prominence to its arctic side and its 
winter aspect. When, in conversation since 
my return, I have happened to refer to Sibe- 
rian tobacco, Siberian orchids, or Siberian 
camels, my remarks have even been received 
with smiles of incredulity. I do not know 
any better way to overthrow the erroneous 

opular conception of Siberia than to assail 
it with facts and statistics, even at the risk of 
being wearisome. I will therefore say briefly, 
that the province of Tobolsk, which is the part 
of Siberia with which a traveler from Europe 
first becomes acquainted, extends from the 
coast of the Arctic Ocean to the sun-scorched 
steppes of Semipalatinsk and Akmolinsk, and 
from the mountains of the Ural to the bound- 
ary line of Yeniseisk and Tomsk. It has an 
area of 590,000 square miles and includes 
27,000,000 acres of arable land. It contains 
8 towns of from 3000 to 20,000 inhabitants, 
and its total population exceeds 1,200,000. 
In the last year for which I was able to get 
statistics the province produced 30,044,880 
bushels of grain and 3,778,230 bushels of po- 
tatoes, and contained 2,647,000 head of live 
stock. It sends annually to European Russia 
enormous quantities of raw products, such 
as hides, tallow, bristles, furs, bird skins, flax, 
and hemp; it forwards more than 2,000,000 
pounds of butter to Constantinople by way 
of Rostoff, on the Don ; and there is held with- 
in its limits, at Irbit, a commercial fair whose 
transactions amount annually to 35,000,000 
rubles ($17,500,000). The manufacturing in- 
dustries of the province, although still in 
their infancy, furnish employment to. 6252 
persons and put annually upon the market 
goods tothe value of 8,517,ooorubles, Besides 
the workmen employed in the regular manu- 
facturing establishments, the urban population 
includes 27,000 mechanics and skilled labor- 
ers. Cottage industries are carried on exten- 
sively throughout the province, and produce 
annually, among other things, 50,000 rugs 
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and carpets; 1,500,000 fathoms of fish net- 
ting ; 2,140,000 yards of linen cloth; 50,000 
barrels; 70,000 telegas and sleighs; leather 
manufactures to the value of 2,500,000 rubles; 
and quantities of dressed furs, stockings, mit- 
tens, belts, scarfs, laces, and ornamented tow- 
els and sheets. The quantity of fish caught 
annually along the Ob and its tributaries is 
estimated at 8000 tons, and salt to the amount 
of 3000 tons is used in curing it. Tiumen, 
which is the most important town in the prov- 
ince, stands on a navigable branch of the 
vast Ob river system, through which it has 
steam communication with the greater part 
of western Siberia, from Semipalatinsk and 
Tomsk to the shores of the Arctic Ocean. 
Fifty-eight steamers ply on the Ob and its 
tributaries, most of them between Tomsk and 
Tiumen, and through the latter city is trans- 
ported annually merchandise to the value of 
thirty or forty million rubles. Sixteen million 
rubles’ worth of Siberian products are brought 
every year to the Nizhni Novgorod fair, and 
in exchange for this mass of raw material 
European Russia sends annually to Siberia 
nearly 300,000 tons of manufactured goods. 

It cannot, I think, be contended that a 
country which furnishes such statistics as 
these is an arctic desert or an uninhabited 
waste. 

On the next day after our arrival in Tiumen 
the weather furnished us with convincing evi- 
dence of the fact that the Siberian summer 
climate, although sometimes as mild and de- 
lightful as that of California, is fickle and 
untrustworthy. During the night the wind 
changed suddenly to the north-east, and a furi- 
ous storm of cold, driving rain swept down 
across the tundras from the coast of the Arctic 
Ocean, turning the unpaved and unsewered 
streets of the city to lakes of liquid mud, and 
making it practically impossible to go out of 
doors. We succeeded, with the aid ofa droshky, 
in getting to the post-office and back, and de- 
voted the remainder of the day to reading and 
to writing letters. On Saturday, during lulls in 
the storm, we walked and rode about the city, 
but saw little to reward us for our trouble. 
The muddy, unpaved streets did not differ 
much in appearance from the streets of the 
villages through which we had passed, except 
that some of them had plank sidewalks, and 
the unpainted log-houses with high, steep, py- 
ramidal roofs were larger and more pretentious. 
There was the same absence of trees, shrub- 
bery, front yards and front doors which we 
had noticed in all of the Siberian villages; and 
but for the white-walled and green-domed 
churches, which gave it a certain air of pict- 
uresqueness, the town would-have been com- 
monplace and uninteresting. 
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The only letter of introduction we had to 
deliver in Tiumen was from a Russian gentle- 
man in St. Petersburg to Mr. Slovtsof, Director 
of the “ Realnoi Uchilishche,” an institution 
which is known in Germany as a “ real schule.” 
Saturday afternoon, the storm having broken, 
we presented this letter and were received by 
Mr. Slovtsof with great cordiality. The edu- 
cational institution over which he presides is a 
scientific and technical school similar in plan 
to the Institute of ‘Technology in Boston. It 
occupies the largest and finest edifice in the 
city——a substantial two-story structure of 
white stuccoed brick, nearly twice as large as 
the Executive Mansion in Washington. This 
building was erected and equipped at a cost 
of $85,000 by one of Tiumen’s wealthy and 
public-spirited merchants, and was then pre- 
sented to the city as a gift. One would hardly 
expect to find such a school in European Rus- 
sia, to say nothing of Siberia, and indeed one 
might look far without finding such a school 
even in the United States. It has a mechan- 
ical department, with a steam-engine, lathes, 
and tools of all kinds; a department of phys- 
ics, with fine apparatus, including even the 
Bell, Edison, and Dolbear telephones and 
the phonograph ; a chemical laboratory, with a 
more complete equipment than I, have ever 
seen, except in the Boston Institute of Tech- 
nology; a department of art and mechanical 
drawing; a good library, and an excellent 
museum — the latter containing, among other 
things, goo species of wild flowers collected in 
the vicinity of thecity. It is, in short, a school 
which would be in the highest degree credit- 
able to any city of similar size in the United 
States. 

From Mr. Slovtsof we obtained the address 
of Mr. Jacob R. Wardropper, a Scotch gentle- 
man who had for twenty years or more been 
engaged in business in Siberia; and feeling 
sure that Mr. Wardropper would be glad to see 
any one from the western world, we ventured 
to call upon him without the formality of an 
introduction. We were received by the whole 
family with the most warm-hearted hospitality, 
and their house was made almost a home to 
us during the remainder of our stay in the city. 

The chief interest which Tiumen had for 
us lay in the fact that it contains the most im- 
portant exile forwarding prison in Siberia, and 
the “Prikaz o Sylnikh,” or Bureau of Exile 
Administration. Through this prison pass, on 
their way southward or eastward, all criminals 
condemned to banishment or penal servitude, 
and in this administrative bureau are kept all 
the records and statistics of the exile system. 
After our arrest in Perm for merely looking at 
the outside of a prison, we felt some doubt as 
to the result of an application for leave to 
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inspect the forwarding prison of Tiumen ; but 
Mr. Wardropper thought we would have no 
trouble in gaining admittance, and on the 
following day (Sunday) he went with us to 
call upon Mr. Krassin, the ispravnik, or chief 
police officer of the district. I presented to 
the latter my open letters from the Russian 
Minister of the Interior and the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and was at once received with 
a cordiality which was as pleasant as it was 
unexpected. Mr. Krassin invited us to lunch, 
said that he had already been informed by 
private and official letters from St. Petersburg 
of our projected journey through Siberia, and 
that he would gladly be of service to us in 
any way possible. He granted without hesi- 
tation my request to be allowed to visit the 
forwarding prison, and promised to go thither 
with us on the following day. We would find 
the prison, he said, greatly overcrowded and 
in bad sanitary condition ; but, such as it was, 
we should see it. 


THE FORWARDING PRISON, 


Mr. Krassin ‘was unfortunately taken sick 
Monday, but, mindful of his promise, he sent 
us on Tuesday a note of introduction to the 
warden which he said would admit us to the 
prison; and about 10 o’clock Wednesday 
morning, accompanied by Mr. Wardropper, 
and Mr. Ignatof, a former member of the 
prison committee, we presented ourselves at 
the gate. The Tiumen forwarding prison is 
a rectangular three-story brick building, 75 
feet in length by 40 or 50 in width, covered 
with white stucco and roofed with painted 
tin. It is situated in a large yard formed by 
a whitewashed brick wall 12 or 15 feet in 
height, at each corner of which stands a black 
and white zigzag-barred sentry-box, and along 
each face of which paces a sentry carrying 
a loaded. Berdan rifle with fixed bayonet. 
Against this wall, on the right-hand side of 
the gate, is a small building used as a prison 
office, and in front of it stands a post sur- 
mounted by a small A-shaped roof under 
which hangs a bell. A dozen or more girls 
and old women were sitting on the ground in 
front of the prison with baskets full of black 
rye bread, cold meat, boiled eggs, milk, and 
fish pies for sale to the imprisoned exiles. 
The Tiumen prison was originally built to 
hold 500 prisoners, but was subsequently en- 
larged by means of detached barracks so that 
it could accommodate 800. On the day of 
our visit, as we were informed by a small 
blackboard hanging beside the office door, it 
contained 1741. As we approached the en- 
trance we were stopped by an armed sentry, 
who, upon being informed that we desired 
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admittance, shouted through asquare port-hole 
in the heavy gate, “ Star-she-e-e!” (the usual 
call for the officer of the day). A corporal or 
sergeant, with a saber at his side and a Colt’s 
revolver in a holster on his hip, answered the 
summons, carried our note to the warden, 
and in a moment we were admitted to the 
prison yard. Fifty or sixty exiles and convicts 
were walking aimlessly back and forth in 
front of the main prison building, or sitting 
idly in groups here and there on the ground. 
They were all dressed from head to foot in a 
costume of gray, consisting of a visorless 
Scotch cap, a shirt and trousers of coarse 
homespun linen, and a long gray overcoat 
with one or two diamond-shaped patches of 
black or yellow cloth sewn upon the back be- 
tween the shoulders. Nearly all of them wore 
leg-fetters, and the air was filled with a pe- 
culiar clinking of chains which suggested the 
continuous jingling of innumerable bunches of 
keys. 

The first “kamera” or cell that we entered 
was situated in a one-story log barrack stand- 
ing against the wall on the left of the gate, and 
built evidently to receive the overflow from 
the crowded main building. The room was 
about 35 feet in length by 25 in width and 12 
feet high ; its walls of hewn logs were covered 
with dirty whitewash; its rough plank floor 
was black with dried mud and hard-trodden 
filth; and it was lighted by three grated win- 
dows looking out into the prison yard. Down 
the center of the room, and occupying about 
half its width, ran the sleeping-bench—a 
wooden platform 12 feet wide and 30 feet 
long, supported, at a height of 2 feet from 
the floor, by stout posts. Each longitudinal 
half of this low platform sloped a little, roof- 
wise, from the center, so that when the prison- 
ers slept upon it in two closely packed trans- 
verse rows, their heads in the middle were 
a few inches higher than their feet at the 
edges. These sleeping-platforms are known 
as “nares,” and a Siberian prison cell contains 
no other furniture except a large wooden tub 
for excrement. The prisoners have neither 
pillows, blankets, nor bedclothing, and must 
lie on these hard plank nares with no covering 
but their overcoats. As we entered the cell, 
the convicts, with a sudden jingling of chains, 
sprang to their feet, removed their caps, and 
stood silently in a dense throng around the 
nares. “ Zdrastvuitui rebiata!” [“ How do 
you do, boys!”] said the warden. “ Zdravie 
zhelaiem vasha vwisoki blagarodie” [‘ We 
wish you health, your high nobility ”], shouted 
a hundred voices in a hoarse chorus. ‘ The 
prison,” said the warden, “is terribly over- 
crowded, This cell, for example, is only 35 
feet long by 25 wide, and has air space for 35, 
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or at most 40 men. How many men slept here 
last night?” he inquired, turning to the pris- 
oners. 

“ A hundred and sixty, your high nobility,” 
shouted half a dozen hoarse voices. 

“You see how it is,” said the warden, again 
addressing me. “ This cell contains more than 
four times the number of prisoners that it was 
intended to hold, and the same condition of 
things exists throughout the prison.” I looked 
around the cell. There was practically no 
ventilation whatever, and the air was so poi- 
soned and foul that I could hardly force my- 
self to breathe it. We visited successively in 
the yard six kameras or cells essentially like 
the first, and found in every one of them three 
or four times the number of prisoners for which 
it was intended, and five or six times the num- 
ber for which it had adequate air space. In 
most of the cells there was not room enough 
on the sleeping-platforms for all of the con- 
victs, and scores of men slept every night on 
the foul, muddy floors, under the nares, and in 
the gangways between them and the walls. 
Three or four pale, dejected, and apparently 
sick prisoners crawled out from under the 
sleeping-platform in one of the cells as we 
entered. 

From the log barracks in the prison yard 
we went into the main building, which con- 
tained the kitchen, the prison workshops, and 
the hospital, as well as a large number of 
kameras, and which was in much worse sani- 
tary condition than the barracks. It was, in 
fact, a building through which Mr. Ignatof — 
a formermember of the prison committee — de- 
clined to accompany us. On each side of the 
dark, damp, and dirty corridors were heavy 
wooden doors, opening into cells which va- 
ried in size from 8 feet by 10 to 10 by 15, 
and contained from half a dozen to thirty 
prisoners. They were furnished with nares, like 
those in the cells that we had already in- 
spected; their windows were small and heavily 
grated, and no provision whatever had been 
made for ventilation. In one of these cells 
were eight or ten “ dvoryane,” or “ nobles,” 
who seemed to be educated men, and in whose 
presence the warden removed hishat. Whether 
any of them were “ politicals” or not I do not 
know ; but in this part of the prison the polit- 
icals were usually confined. The air in the 
corridors and cells, particularly in the second 
story, was indescribably and unimaginably 
foul. Every cubic foot of it had apparently 
been respired over and over again until it did 
not contain an atom of oxygen; it was laden 
with fever germs from the unventilated hos- 
pital wards, fetid odors from diseased human 
lungs and unclean human bodies, and the 
stench arising from unemptied excrement 
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THE TIUMEN FORWARDING PRISON, 


buckets at the ends of the corridors. I breathed 
as little as I possibly could, but every respi- 
ration seemed to pollute me to the very soul, 
and I became faint from nausea and lack of 
oxygen. It was like trying to breathe in an 
underground hospital-drain. ‘The “smatritel,” 
or warden, noticing perhaps that my face had 
grown suddenly pale, offered me his cigar- 
ette case, and said: “ You are not accustomed 
to prison air. Light a cigarette: it will afford 
some relief, and we will get some wine or 
“vodki” presently in the dispensary.” I acted 
upon this suggestion and we continued our in- 
vestigations. The prison workshops, to which 
we were next taken, consisted of two small 
cells in the second story, neither of them more 
than eight feet square, and neither of them de- 
signed for the use to which it had been put. 
In one, three or four convicts were engaged 
in cobbling shoes, and in the other an at- 
tempt was being made to do a small amount 
of carpenter’s work. The workmen, however, 
had neither proper tools nor suitable appli- 
ances, and it seemed preposterous to call 
the small cells which they occupied “ work- 
shops.” 

* According to the report of the Inspector of Exile 
Transportation for 1884, the cost to the Government 
for the food furnished each prisoner in the Tiumen for- 
warding prison is 34% cents a day (7 kopeks). Pris- 
VoL. XXXVI.— 25. 


We then went to the prison kitchen, a dark, 
dirty room in the basement of the main build- 
ing, where three or four half-naked men were 
baking black rye-bread in loaves about as large 
as milk-pans, and boiling soup in huge iron 
kettles on a sort of brick range. I tasted some 
of the soup in a greasy wooden bowl which a 
convict hastily cleaned for me with a wad of 
dirty flax, and found it nutritious and good. 
The bread was rather sour and heavy, but 
not worse than that prepared and eaten by 
Russian peasants generally. The daily ration 
of the prisoners consisted of two and a half 
pounds of this black bread, about six ounces 
of boiled meat, and two or three ounces of 
coarsely ground barley or oats, with a bowl 
of “kvas” morning and evening for drink.* 


THE HOSPITAL WARDS, 


AFTER we had examined the workshops, the 
kitchen, and most of the kameras in the first 
and second stories, the smatritel turned to me 
and said, “ Do you wish to go through the 
hospital wards?” ‘ Certainly,” I replied; “we 
wish to see everything that there is to be seen 
oners belonging to the tp an classes (including 
politicals) receive food which costs the Government 5 
cents a day per man. Of course the quality of a daily 
ration which costs only 3% cents cannot be very high. 
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THE COURT-YARD OF THE PRISON, 
in the prison.” The warden shrugged his 
shoulders, as if he could not understand a curi- 
osity which was strong enough to take trav- 
elers into a Siberian prison hospital; but, 
without making any remarks, he led the way 
up another flight of stone steps to the third 
story, which was given up entirely to the sick. 
The hospital wards, which numbered five or 
six, were larger and lighter than any of the 
cells that we had previously examined in the 
main building, but they were wholly unven- 
tilated, no disinfectants apparently were used 
in them, and the air was polluted to the last 
possible degree. It did not seem to me that 
a well man could live there a week without 
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becoming infected with disease, and that a 
sick man should ever recover in that awful 
atmosphere was inconceivable. In each ward 
were twelve or fifteen small iron bedsteads, 
set with their heads to the walls round three 
sides of the room, and separated one from 
another by about five feet of space. Each 
bedstead was furnished with a thin mattress 
consisting of a coarse gray bed-tick filled with 
straw, a single pillow, and either a gray blan- 
ket or a ragged quilt. Mr. Frost thought that 
some of the beds were supplied with coarse 
gray linen sheets and pillow-cases, but I did 
not notice anything of the kind. Over the 
head of each bedstead was a small blackboard, 
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bearing in Russian and Latin characters the 


name of the prisoner’s disease and the date 
of his admission to the hospital. ‘The most 
common disorders seemed to be scurvy, ty- 
phus fever, typhoid fever, acute bronchitis, 
rheumatism, and syphilis. Prisoners suffering 
from malignant typhus fever were isolated in 
a single ward; but with this exception no at- 
tempt apparently had been made to group the 
patients in classes according to the nature of 
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TIUMEN PRISON, 


their diseases. Women were separated from 
the men, and that was all. Never before in 
my life had I seen faces so white, haggard, 
and ghastly as those that lay on the gray pil- 
lows in these hospital cells. ‘The patients, both 
men and women, seemed to be not only des- 
perately sick, but hopeless and heart-broken. 
I could not wonder at it. As I breathed that 
heavy, stifling atmosphere, poisoned with the 
breaths of syphilitic and fever-stricken patients, 
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COURT-YARD OF THE WOMEN’S PRISON, TIUMEN. 


loaded and saturated with the odor of excre- 
ment, disease germs, exhalations from unclean 
human bodies, and foulness inconceivable, it 
seemed to me that over the hospital doors 
should be written, “All hope abandon ye 
who enter here.” * 

After we had gone through the women’s 


* The cost of the maintenance of each patient in the 
hospital of the Tiumen forwarding prison in 1884, in- 
Galion food, medicines, etc., was 27 cents a day. 
The dead were buried at an expense of $1.57 each. 
[ Report of Inspector of Exile Transportation for 1884.] 





lying-in ward and the ward occupied by pa- 
tients suffering from malignant typhus fever, 
I told the smatritel that I had seen enough; 
all I wanted was to get out of doors where | 
could once more breathe. He conducted us 
to the dispensary on the ground floor, offered 
us alcoholic stimulants, and suggested that we 
allow ourselves to be sprayed with carbolic 
acid and water. We probably had not been 
in the prison long enough, he said, to take 
any infection; but we were unaccustomed to 
prison air, the hospital was in bad condition, 
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we had visited the malignant typhus fever 
ward, and he thought that the measure which 
he suggested was nothing more than a proper 
precaution. We of course assented, and were 
copiously sprayed from head to foot with di- 
lute carbolic acid, which, after the foulness of 
the prison atmosphere, seemed to us almost as 
refreshing as spirits of cologne. 

At last, having finished our inspection of 
the main building, we came out into the prison- 
yard, where I drew a long, deep breath of pure 
air, with the delicious sense of relief that a half- 
drowned man must feel when he comes to the 
surface of the water. 

** How many prisoners,” I asked the warden, 
“usually die in that hospital in the course of 
the year?” 

“About 300,” he replied. “We have an 
epidemic of typhus almost every fall. What 
else could you expect when buildings that are 
barely adequate for the accommodation of 
800 persons are made to hold 1800? A prison 
so overcrowded cannot be kept clean, and as 
for the air in the cells, you know now what it 
is like. In the fall it is sometimes much worse. 
During the summer the windows can be left 
open, and some ventilation can be secured in 
that way; but when the weather becomes cold 
and stormy the windows must be closed, and 
then there is no ventilation at all. We suffer 
from it as well as the prisoners. My assistant 
has only recently recovered from an attack 
of typhus fever which kept him in bed for six 
weeks, and he caught the disease in the prison. 
The local authorities here have again and 
again urged the Government to make ade- 
quate provision for the large number of exiles 
crowded into this prison during the season 
of navigation, but thus far nothing has 
been done beyond the building of two log 
barracks.” * 

The warden spoke naturally and frankly, 
as if the facts which he gave me were known 
to everybody in Tiumen, and as if there was 
no use in trying to conceal them even from 
a foreign traveler when the latter had been 
through the prison and the prison hospital. 


THE WOMEN’S PRISON, 


From the main prison building we went to 
the women’s prison, which was situated on the 
other side of the road in a court-yard formed 
by a high stockade of closely set and sharp- 
ened logs. It did not differ much in external 
appearance from the men’s barracks inside 
the prison-wall, which we had already ex- 


* During the season of navigation in 1884 the Tiu- 
men forwarding prison was overcrowded 133 days out 
of 151. [Report of the Inspector of Exile Transpor- 
tation for 1884. ] 
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amined. The kameras varied in size from 10 
feet by 12 to 30 feet by 45, and contained 
from three to forty women each, They were 
all clean and well lighted, the floors and 
sleeping-platforms had been scrubbed to a 
snowy whiteness, strips of coarse carpet had 
been laid down here and there in the gang- 
ways between the nares, and one cell even 
had potted plants in the window. The women, 
like the men, were obliged to sleep in rows on 
the hard platforms without pillows or blank- 
ets, but their cells were not so overcrowded 
as were those of the men, and the air in them 
was infinitely purer. Most of the women 
seemed to belong to the peasant class; many 
of them were accompanied by children, and 
I saw very few hard or vicious faces. 

From the women’s prison we went to the 
prison for exiled families, another stockaded 
log barrack about 75 feet in length which had 
no cell partitions and which contained nearly 
300 men, women, and children. Here again 
the sleeping-platforms were overcrowded ; the 
air was heavy and foul; dozens of children 
were crying from hunger or wretchedness ; and 
the men and women looked tired, sleepless, 
and dejected. None of the women in this 
barrack were criminals. All were voluntarily 
going into banishment with their criminal 
husbands, and most of them were destined 
for points in western Siberia. 


Axsout 1 o’clock in the afternoon, after hav- 
ing made as thorough an examination as pos- 
sible of all the prison buildings, Mr. Frost, 
Mr. Wardropper, and I went with Mr. Igna- 
tof to lunch. Knowing that our host was the 
contractor for the transportation of exiles east- 
ward by barge, and that he had been a promi- 
nent member of the Tiumen prison committee, 
I asked him if the Central Government in St. 
Petersburg was aware of the condition of the 
Tiumen forwarding prison, and of the sickness 
and misery in which it resulted. He replied 
in the affirmative. The local authorities, the 
prison committee, and the Inspector of Ex- 
ile Transportation for western Siberia had 
reported upon the condition of the Tiumen 
prison, he said, every year; but the case of 
that prison was by no means an exceptional 
one. New prisons were needed all over Euro- 
pean Russia, as well as Siberia, and the Govern- 
ment did not yet feel able financially to make 
sweeping prison reforms, nor to spend perhaps 
ten million rubles in the erection of new prison 
buildings. ‘The condition of the Tiumen prison 
was, he admitted, extremely bad, and he him- 
self had resigned his place asa member of the 
prison committee because the Government 
would not authorize the erection of a new 
building for use as a hospital. The prison 
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EXILES GOING ON 


committee had strongly recommended it, and 
when the Government disapproved the rec- 
ommendation, he resigned. 

Subsequent conversation with other citizens 
of ‘Tiumen and with officers of the Exile Ad- 
ministration more than confirmed all that had 
been told me by Mr. Ignatof and the warden. 
The report of the Medical Department of the 
Ministry of the Interior, extracts from which 
were furnished me, showed that the sick rate 
of the Tiumen forwarding prison for 1884 was 
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BOARD THE BARGE. 


28.4 per cent.; or, in other words, nearly one 
third of the whole prison population received 
hospital treatment. When one considers that 
from 17,000 to 19,000 exiles pass every year 
through the ‘Tiumen forwarding prison, and 
that thousands of sick are treated at the dis- 
pensary and in their cells, and are not includ- 
ed therefore in the hospital records, one can 
partly realize the human suffering and misery 
of which that prison is the scene. 

In order fully to understand the scope of 
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the Siberian exile system and the important 
place occupied in that system by the Tiumen 
forwarding prison, the reader must bear in 
mind that there are in Russia no penitentia- 
ries. Ifthe penalty affixed by the Russian penal 
code to a crime is not greater than imprison- 
ment for four years, the criminal serves out his 
sentence in one of the prisons of European 
Russia, simply because it would be unprofit- 
able to send him to Siberia for so short a time. 
If, however, a prisoner’s crime calls for a more 
severe punishment than four years of confine- 
ment — to Siberia he goes. 

Between the years 1823 and 1887, inclusive, 
there were sent to Siberia 772,979 exiles, as 
follows : 

‘rom 1823 to 1832.. 98,725 8Bro’t forward 593,914 


From 1833 to 1842.. 86,550 In 1878 .. 17,790 
From 1843 to 1852.. 69,764 In 1879 ..... 18,255 
From 1853 to 1862. .101,238 In 1880...... 17,660 
From 1863 to 1872. .146,380 In 1881 ...... 17,183 
From 1873 to 1877.. 91,257 In 1882...... 16,945 
——_ In 1883....... 19,314 

Total ......0 9ggete In te ..... me 
In 1885 ...... 18,843 

Ee 5.05020 17,477 

In 1887..... 17,774 

ME” Syicneee 772,979 


Exiles to Siberia may be grouped accord- 
ing to the nature of their sentences into three 
great classes, namely : 

Katorzhniki, or hard-labor convicts. 

II. Poselentse, or penal colonists. 

III. Sylni, or persons simply banished. 

To these must be added a fourth class, com- 
posed of women and children, who go to Si- 
beria voluntarily with their exiled husbands 
or parents. Criminals belonging to the first 
two classes are deprived of all civil rights and 
must remain in Siberia for life. Offenders of 
the third class retain some of their civil rights 
and may return to European Russia at the 
expiration of their terms of banishment. Con- 
victs and penal colonists go to their places 
of destination in five-pound leg-fetters and 
with half-shaven heads, while simple exiles 
wear no fetters and are not personally dis- 
figured. Exiles of the third class comprise 


* The statistics of exile in this article are all from offi- 
cial sources, as are also the facts, unless otherwise stated. 

t The records of the Bureau of Exile Administration 
for the four years ending with the year of my visit to 
Siberia showed that the numbers and percentages of 
women and children who voluntarily accompanied their 
husbands and fathers to Siberia were as follows: 


Whole number Women and 


Year. Percentage 
of exiles. . aiid 








children 
1882....... . 16,945 5,276 31 
1883 «oe ORS 6,311 33 
feed .......59pee i 6,067 - 34 
SESs........ 30083 rhs 55530 ‘ 28 
Totals ... .72,926 23,190 31 
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a. Vagrants (persons without passports who 
refuse to disclose their identity). 

4. Persons banished by sentence of a court. 

¢. Persons banished by the village com- 
munes to which they belong. 

d. Persons banished by order of the Minis- 
ter of the Interior. 

The relative proportions of these several 
classes for 1885, the year that I spent in Sibe- 
ria, may be shown in tabular form as follows : 
ae wt A ae all 
Women, Total. 


Penal Class. Men 


I. Hard-labor convicts { Kator- ) 
zhniki], punished by sen- 1,440 111 1,551 
tence of a court . § 





| 

| 

II. Penal colonists [ Poselentse}, | 
punished by sentence of a 2,526 133 | 2,659 

court, . evvceees } 
a. Vagrants . 1,646 73 | 719 

bh. Exiled by judicial 
| sentence 172 10 | 182 

III. Exiles { c. Exiled by village | 
| communes . 2535 216 3,751 

| d@, Exiled by execu- 
tive a a 300 68 | 368 

IV. Voluntaries [Dobrovolni] ac- ? 
companying relatives 5 2,068 | 3,468 | 5,536 
DORR is anss ; 11,687 | 4,079 15,7606 


An analysis of this classified statement re 
veals some curious and suggestive facts. It 
shows in the first place that the largest single 
class of exiles (5536 out of 15,766) is com- 
posed of women and children who go to Si- 
beria voluntarily with their husbands and 
fathers.t It shows in the second place that 
out of the 10,230 persons sent to Siberia as 
criminals only 4392, or less than a half, 
have had a trial by a court, while 5838 are 
exiled by “ administration process ” — that is, 
by a mere order from the Ministry of the In- 
terior.{ Finally, it shows that more than one- 
third of the involuntary exiles (3751 out of 
10,230) were sent to Siberia by the village 
communes, and not by the Government. 

Every “mir,” or village commune, in Rus- 
sia has the right to banish any of its members 
who, through bad conduct or general worth- 


¢The proportion of the judicially sentenced to the 
administratively banished varies little from year to year. 
In the, ten-year period from 1867 to 1876, inclusive, 
there Were sent to Siberia 151,585 exiles: 48.80 per 
cent. went under sentences of courts, and §1.20 per 
cent. were banished by administrative process. In the 
seven-year period from 1880 to 1886, inclusive, there 
passed through the Tiumen forwarding prison 120,065 
exiles, of whom 64,513, or 53.7 per cent., had been tried 
and condemned by courts, and §5,552, or 46.3 per cent., 
had been banished by orders from the Ministry of the 
Interior. A prison reform commission appointed by 
Alexander II. in the latter part of the last decade re- 
ported that on an average 45.6 per cent. of all the exiles 
sent to Siberia went under sentences of courts, and 54.4 
per cent. were banished by administrative process. 
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TIUMEN LABORERS WAITING FOR WORK ON “ THE HILL OF LAZINESS.” 


lessness, have rendered themselves obnoxious 
to their fellow-citizens and burdensome to so- 
ciety. It has also the right to refuse to receive 
any of its members who, after serving out terms 
of imprisonment for crime, return to the “ mir” 
and ask to be re-admitted. Released prisoners 
whom the mir will not thus re-admit are exiled 
to Siberia by administrative process. 

The political exiles who are sent to Siberia 
do not constitute a separate penal class or 
grade, but are distributed among all of the 
classes above mentioned. ‘Their number is 
much smaller than it is generally supposed to 
be, and does not, I think, average more than 
about 150 a year. One hundred and forty 
passed through the Tiumen forwarding prison 
in 1884 and sixty in 1885 up to the time of 
my visit. Owing, however, to the fact that until 
recently they have not been classed as “ politi- 
cals” in the prison records and in official re- 
ports, it is difficult to ascertain exactly what 
proportion they make of the whole number of 


* According to the report of the Tiumen Bureau of 
Exile Transportation for 1887, there were sent to Si- 
beria in that year 165 political exiles, as follows: 


Belonging to the noble class. Other non-privileged classes. 
Re Oe. 2. eee re 70 
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exiles. I believe, however, that one per cent. 
is a fair estimate.* Up to the time of my visit 
to the ‘Tiumen prison I had not seen a polit- 
ical; and acting upon the advice of friends in 
St. Petersburg, I was very careful and guarded 
in making inquiries about them. 


AN EXILE MARCHING PARTY. 


On the morning after our first visit to the 
Tiumen forwarding prison we had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the departure of a marching 
exile party. We went to the prison merely for 
the purpose of getting a sketch or a photo- 
graph of it, but happened to be just in time 
to see a party of 360 men, women, and children 
set out on foot for Yalutorfsk. Our attention 
was attracted first by a great crowd of people 
standing in the street outside the prison wall. 
As we drew nearer, the crowd resolved itself 
into a hundred or more women and children 
in bright-colored calico gowns, with kerchiefs 
over their heads, and about 250 men dressed 
in the gray exile costume, all standing close 
together in a dense throng, surrounded by a 
cordon of soldiers. In the street near them 
were fifteen or twenty one-horse telegas, or 
small four-wheeled wagons, some piled high 
with the gray bags in which exiles carry their 
spare clothing and personal property, and 
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some filled withmen,women, and children, who, 


by reason of age, weakness, or infirmity, could 
not walk. It seemed surprising to me that any- 
body should be able to walk after a week’s con- 
finement in that prison. The air was filled with 
a continuous hum of voices as the exiles talked 


eagerly with one another, and occasionally we 
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“What ’s the matter with her ankle ?” in- 
quired the officer impatiently, looking down at 
the child’s thin bare feet and legs. 

“I don’t know; she says it hurts her,” 
replied the mother. “ Please let her ride, for 
God’s sake!” 

“She can’t ride, I tell you—there ’s no 




















MEN'S CAGE, 


could hear the wail of a sick child from one of 
the telegas, or a faint jingle of chains as some 
of the men, tired of standing, changed their 
positions or threw themselves on the ground. 
The officer in charge of the party, a heavily 
built man with yellowish side-whiskers, light- * 
blue eyes, and a hard, unsympathetic face, 
stood near the telegas, surrounded by women 
and children, begging him to let them ride. 

“ Please put my little girl in a wagon,” said 
one pale-faced woman, as I approached the 
group. “ She is n’t ten years old and she has a 
lame ankle; she can never walk thirty versts.” 
VoL. XXXVI.— 26. 





CONVICT BARGE — 


EXILES BUYING FOOD. 
room,” said the officer, still more impatiently. 
“§ don’t believe there ’s anything the matter 
with her ankle, and anybody cansee that she ’s 
more than twelve years old. Stoopaitye !” 
[** Move on!”’| he said sternly to the child ; 
‘you can pick flowers better if you walk.” 
The mother and the child shrank away with- 
out a word, and the officer, to escape further im- 
portunities, shouted the orderto “ Form ranks!” 
The hum of conversation suddenly ceased ; 
there was a jingling of chains as the prisoners 
who had been lying on the ground sprang to 
their feet ; the soldiers of the guard shouldered 
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their rifles; the exiles crossed themselves de- 
voutly, bowing in the direction of the prison 
chapel; and at the word “ March!” the whole 
column was instantly in motion. Three or 
four Cossacks, in dark-green uniforms and with 
rifles over their shoulders, took the lead; a 
dense but disorderly throng of men and wo- 
men followed, marching between thin, broken 
lines of soldiers; next came the telegas with 
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THE CONVICT BARGE, 


HAVING witnessed the departure of one of 
the marching parties, we went down Saturday 
afternoon to the steamer-landing to see the 
embarkment of seven hundred exiles for 
Tomsk, The convict barge, which we were 
permitted to inspect, did not differ much in 
general appearance from an ordinary ocean 
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INSIDE THE WOMEN’S CAGE, CONVICT BARGE. 


the old, the sick, and the small children; then 
a rear-guard of half a dozen Cossacks; and 
finally four or five wagons piled high with 
gray bags. Although the road was soft and 
muddy, in five minutes the party was out of 
sight. The last sounds I heard were the jing- 
ling of chains and the shouts of the Cossacks 
to the children to keep within the lines. These 
exiles were nearly all penal colonists and per- 
sons banished by Russian communes, and were 
destined for towns and villages in the south- 
ern part of the province of ‘Tobolsk. 


steamer, except that it drew less water and 
had no rigging. The black iron hull was about 
220 feet in length by 30 in width, pierced by a 
horizontal line of small rectangular port-holes 
which opened into the sleeping-cabins on the 
lower deck. The upper deck supported two 
large yellow deck-houses about seventy-five 
feet apart, one of which contained three or 
four hospital wards and a dispensary, and the 
other, quarters for the officers of the convoy 
and a few cells for exiles belonging to the 
noble or privileged class. The space between 
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the deck-houses was roofed over and inclosed 
on each side by a coarse net-work of heavy 
iron wire, so as to make a cage 30 feet wide 
and 75 feet long, where the prisoners could 
walk and breathe the fresh air. This cage, 
which is known to the common criminal ex- 
iles as the “ chicken-coop,” was divided by 
a net-work partition into two compartments 
of unequal size, the smaller of which was in- 
tended for the women and children, and the 
larger for the men. Companion-ladders led 
down into the sleeping-cabins, of which there 
were three or four, varying in length from 30 
to 60 feet, with a uniform width of 30 feet and 
a height of about 7. One of these cabins was 
occupied by the women and children, and the 
others were given up to the men. Through 
the center of each cabin ran longitudinally 
two tiers of double sleeping-platforms, pre- 
cisely like those in the Tiumen prison kameras, 
upon which the exiles lay athwart-ship in four 
closely packed rows, with their heads together 
over the line of the keel. Along each side of 
the barge ran two more tiers of nares, upon 
which the prisoners lay lengthwise head to 
feet, in rows four or five deep. A reference to 
the plan and section of the barge will, 1 think, 
render this description of the interior of the 
sleeping-cabins fairly intelligible. ‘The vessel 
had been thoroughly cleaned and disinfected 
after its return from a previous trip to Tomsk, 
and the air in the cabins was pure and sweet. 

The barge lay at a floating landing-stage 
of the type with which we had become familiar 
on the rivers Volga and Kama, and access to 
it was gained by means of a zigzag wooden 
bridge sloping down to it from the high bank 
of the river. When we reached the landing, a 
dense throng of exiles, about one-third of whom 
were women, were standing on the bank wait- 
ing to embark. They were surrounded by a 
cordon of soldiers, as usual, and non-commis- 
sioned officers were stationed at intervals of 
20 or 30 feet on the bridge leading down to 
the landing-stage. I persuaded Colonel Vin- 
okurof, Inspector of Exile Transportation 
for western Siberia, to delay the embarkment 
a little, in order that we might take photo- 
graphs of the exiles and the barge. As soon 
as this had been accomplished the order was 
given to “ Let them go on board,” and the 
prisoners, shouldering their gray bags, walked 
one by one down the sloping bridge to the 
landing-stage. More than three-fourths of the 
men were in leg-fetters, and for an hour there 
was a continuous clanking of chains as the 
prisoners passed me on their way to the barge. 
The exiles, although uniformly clad in gray, 
presented, from an ethnological point of view, 
an extraordinary diversity of types, having 
evidently been collected from all parts of the 
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A CONVICT BARGE. 
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FIG. 1. PLAN OF CAGE-DECK. 





A, Men's cage; B, Women’s cage; C, Hospital cells and dispensary ; 
D, Officers’ quarters and cells for privileged class; E, Cook's galley. 


FIG. 2. PLAN OF LOWER-DECK. 








F, Cabin for hard-labor convicts (men) ; G, Cabin for exiles and penal 
colonists (men); H, Women’s cabin; a, b, Nares, or sleeping-platforms 





FIG. 3. TRANSVERSE SECTION OF BARGE. 


D D, Deck-houses; G, Sleeping-cabin; a, b, Cross-section of sleeping- 
platforms. 


vast empire. ‘There were fierce, wild-looking 
mountaineers from Daghestan and Circassia, 
condemned to penal servitude for murders of 
blood-revenge; there were ‘Tartars from the 
lower Volga, who had been sunburned until 
they were almost as black as negroes; ‘Turks 
from the Crimea, whose scarlet fezzes contrasted 
strangely with their gray convict overcoats ; 
crafty looking Jews from Podolia, going into 
exile for smuggling; and finally, common 
peasants in great numbers from all parts of 
European Russia. The faces of the prisoners 
generally were not as hard, vicious, and de- 
praved as the faces of criminals in America. 
Many of them were pleasant and good-hu- 
mored, some were fairly intelligent, and even 
the worst seemed to me stupid and brutish 
rather than savage or malignant. At last all 
were on board; the sliding doors of the net- 
work cages were closed and secured with 
heavy padlocks, and a regular Russian bazar 
opened on the landing-stage. Male and female 
peddlers to the number of forty or fifty were 
allowed to come down to the side of the barge 
to sell provisions to the prisoners, most of 
whom seemed to be in possession of money. 
In one place might be seen a half-grown girl 
passing hard-boiled eggs one by one through 
the interstices of the net-work; in another, 
a gray-haired old woman was pouring milk 
through a tintube into a tea-pot held by a con- 
vict on the inside of the cage; and all along the 
barge men were buying or bargaining for loaves 
of black rye-bread, salted cucumbers, pretzels, 
and fish turn-overs. The peddlers seemed to 
have perfect trust in the convicts, and often 
passed in food to them before they had re- 
ceived pay for it. The soldiers of the guard, 
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who were good-looking, fresh-faced young 
fellows, facilitated the buying and selling as 
far as possible by handing in the provisions 
and handing out the money, or by opening 
the sliding doors for the admission of such 
bulky articles as loaves of bread, which could 
not be passed through the net-work. 

While we stood looking at this scene of busy 
traffic, a long-haired Russian priest in a black 
gown and a broad-brimmed felt hat crossed the 
landing-stage and entered one of the deck- 
houses, followed by an acolyte bearing his 
robes and a prayer-book. In a few moments, 
having donned his ecclesiastical vestments, he 
entered the women’s cage, with a smoking 
censer in one hand and an open book in the 
other, and began a “ moleben,” or service of 
prayer. ‘The women all joined devoutly in 
the supplications, bowing, crossing themselves, 
kneeling, and even pressing their foreheads to 
the deck. The priest hurried through the serv- 
ice, however, in a perfunctory manner, swung 
the censer back and forth a few times so as to 
fillthe compartment with fragrant smoke, and 
then went into the men’s cage. ‘There much 
less interest seemed to be taken in the services. 
The convicts and soldiers removed their caps, 
but only a few joined in the prayer, and buy- 
ing and selling went on without interruption 
all along the side of the barge. The deep- 
voiced chanting of the priest mingling with 
the high-pitched rattle of chains, the chaffer- 
ing of peddlers, and the shouting of orders to 
soldiers on the roof of the cage produced a 
most strange and incongruous effect. Finally, 
the service ended, the priest took off his vest- 
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ments, wished the commanding officer of the 
convoy a pleasant voyage, and returned to the 
city, while Mr. Frost and I walked back and 
forth on the landing-stage studying the faces 
of the prisoners. With few exceptions the lat- 
ter seemed cheerful and happy, and in all parts 
of the cage we could hear laughter, joking, 
and animated conversation. Mr. Frost finally 
began making sketches in his note-book of 
some of the more striking of the convict types 
on the other side of the net-work. This soon 
attracted the attention of the prisoners, and 
amidst great laughter and merriment they be- 
gan dragging forward and arranging, in what 
they regarded as artistic poses, the convicts 
whom they thought most worthy of an artist’s 
pencil. Having selected a subject, they would 
place him in all sorts of studiously careless 
and negligent attitudes, comb and arrange 
the long hair on the unshaven side of his head, 
try the effect of a red fez or an embroidered 
‘Tartar cap, and then shout suggestions and 
directions to the artist. This arranging of fig- 
ures and groups for Mr. Frost to draw seemed 
to afford them great amusement, and was ac- 
companied with as much joking and laughter 
as if they were school-boys off for a picnic, 
instead of criminals bound for the mines. 

At last, just after sunset, a steamer made 
fast to the barge, the order was given to cast 
off the lines, the exiles all crowded against the 
net-work to take a parting look at ‘Tiumen, 
and the great black and yellow floating prison 
moved slowly out into the stream and began its 
long voyage to ‘Tomsk. 

George Kennan. 
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oie E little pool, in street or field apart, 
Glasses the heavens and the rushing storm ; 

And into the silent depths of every heart 

The Eternal throws its awful shadow-form. 





Charles Edwin Markham. 




















Rees LA DERS who know Mat- 
wee thew Arnold only as an 
occasional contributor to 
British periodical _litera- 
ture, or as a lecturer dur- 
ing his brief tour in this 
country, in the fall and 
winter of 1883-84, will do 
well, before they make up their minds about 
him, to give him a hearing as he appears in 
his collected works, recently published by 
Macmillan & Co, A writer who has a dis- 
tinct and well-defined point of view of his 
own, like Arnold, suffers by being read frag- 
mentarily, or by the single essay or discourse. 
His effect is cumulative ; he hits a good many 
times in the same place, and his work as a 
whole makes a deeper impression than any 
single essay of his would seem to warrant. 
He is not in any sense one of those random 
and capricious minds that often cut such a 
brilliant figure in periodical literature, but the 
distinguishing thing about him is that he 
stands for a definite and well-grounded idea 
or principle, an idea which gives a certain 
unity and simplicity to his entire work. The 
impression that a fragmentary and desultory 
reading of Arnold is apt to give one, namely, 
that he is one of the scorners, a man of “a 
high look, and a proud heart,” gradually wears 
away as one grows familiar with the main 
currents of his teachings. He does not indeed 
turn out to be a large, hearty, magnetic man, 
but he proves to be a thoroughly serious and 
noble one, whose calmness and elevation are 
of great value. His writings, as now published, 
in a uniform edition, embrace ten volumes, 
to wit: two volumes of poems; two volumes 
of literary essays, “ Essays in Criticism” 
and a volume made up of “ Celtic Literature” 
and “On Translating Homer”; a volume of 
mixed essays, mainly on Irish themes; a 
volume called “ Culture and Anarchy ” and 
“ Friendship’s Garland,” mainly essays in po- 
litical and social criticism; three volumes of 
religious criticism, namely, “ Literature and 
Dogma,” “God and the Bible,” and “St. 
Paul and Protestantism ” with “ Last Essays,” 
and one volume of “ Discourses in America.” 
Of this body of work the eight volumes of 
prose are pure criticism, and by criticism, when 
applied to Arnold, we must mean the scien- 
tific passion for pure truth, the passion for 
seeing the thing exactly as it is carried into 
all fields. “ I wish to decide nothing as of my 
VoL. XXXVI.—27. 





MATTHEW ARNOLD'S CRITICISM. 





own authority,” he says in one of his earlier 
essays; “the great art of criticism is to get 
one’s self out of the way and to let humanity 
decide.” “ A free play of mind” is a frequent 
phrase with him, and well describes much of 
his own criticism. He would play the réle of 
a disinterested observer. Apropos of his po- 
litical and social criticisms, he says: 

I do not profess to be a politician, but simply oné 
of a disinterested class of observers, who, with no or- 
ganized and embodied set of supporters to please, 


set themselves to observe honestly and to report faith- 
fully the state and prospects of our civilization. 


He urges that criticism in England has been 
too “directly polemical and controversial ” ; 
that it has been made to subserve interests not 
its own; the interest of party, of a sect, of a 
theory, or of some practical and secondary con- 
sideration. His own effort has been to restore 
it to its “ pure intellectual sphere” and to keep 
its high aim constantly before him, “ which is 
to keep man from a self-satisfaction which is 
retarding and vulgarizing ; to lead him towards 
perfection, by making his mind dwell upon 
what is excellent in itself, and the absolute 
beauty and fitness of things.” 

The spirit in which he approaches Butler’s 
“ Analogy” is a fair sample of the spirit in 
which he approaches most of his themes: 

Elsewhere I have remarked what advantage But- 
ler had against the Deists of his own time, in the line 
of argument which he chose. But how does his argu- 
ment in itself stand the scrutiny of one who has no 
counter-thesis, such as that of the Deists, to make good 
against Butler? How does it affect one who has no 
wish at all to doubt or cavil, like the loose wits of fash- 
ionable society who angered Butler, still less any wish 
to mock, but who comes to the “ Analogy”’ with an 
honest desire to receive from it anything which he finds 
he can use? 


Arnold is preéminently a critical force, a 
force of clear reason and of steady discern- 
ment. He is not an author whom we read for 
the man’s sake or for the flavor of his person- 
ality, for this is not always agreeable, but for 
his unfailing intelligence and critical acumen ; 
and because, to. borrow a sentence of Goethe, 
he helps us to “ attain certainty and security 
in the appreciation of things exactly as they 
are.” Everywhere in his books we are brought 
under the influence of a mind which indeed 
does not fill and dilate us, but which clears our 
vision, which sets going a process of crystal- 
lization in our thoughts, and brings our knowl- 
edge, on a certain range of subjects, to a higher 
state of clearness and purity. 
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Let us admit that he is not a man to build 
upon ; he is in no sense a founder; he lacks 
the broad, paternal, sympathetic human ele- 
ment that the first order of men possess. He 
lays the emphasis upon the more select, high- 
bred qualities. All his sympathies are with the 
influences which make for correctness, for dis- 
cipline, for taste, for perfection, rather than 
those that favor power, freedom, originality, 
individuality, and the more heroic and primary 
qualities. The more vital and active forces of 
English literature of our century have been 
mainly forces of expansion and revolution, or 
Protestant forces; our most puissant voices 
have been voices of dissent, and have been a 
stimulus to individuality, separatism, and to 
independence. But here is a voice of another 
order ; a voice closely allied to the best spirit 
of Catholicism; one from which we will not 
learn hero-worship, or Puritanism, or non-con- 
formity, orcatch the spark of enthusiasm, or rev- 
olution, but from which we learn the beauty of 
urbanity, and the value of clear and fresh ideas. 

It is not difficult to get at Arnold’s point of 
view ; it is stated or implied in nearly every 
page of his works. It is the point of view of 
Greek culture and Greek civilization. From 
this ground the whole body of his critical work, 
religious, political, and literary, is launched. 
His appeal is constantly made tothe classic 
type of mind and character. 

He divides the forces that move the world 
into two grand divisions — Hellenism and He- 
braism, the Greek idea and the Jewish idea, 
the power of intellect and the power of con- 
science. “ The uppermost idea with Hellenism 
is to see things as they really are; the upper- 
most idea with Hebraism is conduct and 
obedience. Nothing can do away with this 
ineffaceable difference. The Greek quarrel 
with the body and its desires is that they hin- 
der right thinking ; the Hebrew quarrel with 
them is that they hinder right acting.” “An 
unclouded clearness of mind, an unimpeded 
play of thought,” is the aim of the one; “strict- 
ness of conscience,” fidelity to principle, is 
the mainspring of the other. As, in this classi- 
fication,. Carlyle would stand for unmitigated 
Hebraism, so Arnold himself stands for pure 
Hellenism; as the former’s Hebraism upon 
principle was backed up by the Hebraic type 
of mind, its grandeur, its stress of conscience, 
its opulent imagination, its cry for judgment 
and justice, etc., so Arnold’s conviction of the 
superiority of Hellenism as a remedy for mod- 
ern ills is backed up by the Hellenic type of 
mind, its calmness, its lucidity, its sense of 
form and measure. Indeed, Arnold is prob- 
ably the purest classic writer that English lit- 
erature, as yet, has to show; classic not merely 
in the repose and purity of his style, but in 
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the unity and simplicity of his mind. What 
primarily distinguishes the antique mind from 
the modern mind is its more fundamental 
singleness and wholeness. It is not marked 
by the same specialization and development 
on particular lines. Our highly artificial and 
complex modern life leads to separatism; to 
not only a division of labor, but almost to a 
division of man himself. With the ancients, 
religion and politics, literature and sciences, 
poetry and prophecy, were one. These things 
had not yet been set apart from each other and 
differentiated. When to this we add vital unity 
and simplicity, the love of beauty, and the 
sense of measure and proportion, we have 
the classic mind of Greece, and the secret of 
the power and charm of those productions 
which have so long ruled supreme in the world 
of literature and art. Arnold’s mind has this 
classic unity and wholeness. With him relig- 
ion, politics, literature, and science are one, 
and that one is comprehended under the name 
of culture. Culture means the perfect and 
equal development of man on all sides. 

“ Culture,” he says, giving vent to his Hel- 
lenism, “is of like spirit with poetry, follows 
one law with poetry” ; the dominant idea of 
poetry is “ the idea of beauty and of a human 
nature perfect in all its sides” ; this idea is the 
Greek idea. “ Human life,” he says, “in the 
hands of Hellenism, is invested with a kind 
of aérial ease, clearness, and radiancy ; it is 
full of what we call sweetness and light.” 
“The best art and poetry of the Greeks,” he 
says, “in which religion and poetry are one, 
in which the idea of beauty and of human 
nature perfect on all sides adds to itself a re- 
ligious and devout energy, and works in the 
strength of that, is on this account of such 
surpassing interest and instructiveness for us.” 
But Greece failed because the moral and re- 
ligious fiber in humanity was not braced and 
developed also. 

But Greece did not err in having the idea of beauty, 
harmony, and complete human perfection so present 
and paramount. It is impossible to have this idea too 
pore and paramount; only, the moral fiber must 

e braced too. And we, because we have braced the 
moral fiber, are not on that account in the right way, 
if at the same time the idea of beauty, harmony, and 
complete human perfection is wanting or misappre- 
hended amongst us; and evidently it is wanting or 
misapprehended at present. _And bges Meee 2 as 
we do, on our religious organizations, which in them- 
selves do not and can not give us this idea, and think 
we have done enough if we make them spread and 
prevail, then I say we fall into our common fault of 
overvaluing machinery. 


From the point of view of Greek culture, 
and the ideal of Greek life, there is perhaps 
very little in the achievements of the English 
race, or in the ideals which it cherishes, that 
would not be pronounced the work of barba- 
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rians. From the Apollonarian standpoint Chris- 
tianity itself, with its war upon our natural in- 
stincts, is a barbarous religion. But no born 
Hellene from the age of Pericles could pro- 
nounce a severer judgment upon the Eng- 
land of to-day than Arnold has in his famous 
classification of his countrymen into Barbari- 
ans, Philistines, and Populace, an upper class 
materialized, a middle class vulgarized, anda 
lower class brutalized. Arnold has not the 
Hellenic joyousness, youthfulness, and spon- 
taneity. His is a “sad lucidity of soul,” 
whereas the Greek had a joyous lucidity of 
soul. “O Solon, Solon!” said the priest of 
Egypt, “‘you Greeks are always children.” 
But the Englishman has the Greek passion for 
symmetry, totality, and the Hellenic abhor- 
rence of the strained, the fantastic, the obscure. 
His are not merely the classical taste and predi- 
lections of a scholar, but of an alert, fearless, 
and thorough-going critic of life; a man who 
dare lay his hands on the British constitution 
itself and declare that “ with its compromises, 
its love of facts, its horror of theory, its studied 
avoidance of clear thought, it sometimes looks 
a colossal machine for the manufacture of 
Philistines.” Milton was swayed by the Greek 
ideals in his poetry, but they took no vital hold 
of his life; his Puritanism and his temper in his 
controversial writings are the furthest possible 
remove from the serenity and equipoise of the 
classic standards. But Arnold, a much less 
poetic force certainly than Milton, is animated 
by the spirit of Hellenism on all occasions; it 
is the shaping and inspiring spirit of his life. 
It is not a dictum with him, but a force. Yet 
his books are thoroughly of to-day, thoroughly 
occupied with current men and measures, and 
covered with current names and allusions. 
Arnold’s Hellenism speaks very pointedly all 
through “ Culture and Anarchy,” in all those 
assaults of his upon the “ hideousness and raw- 
ness” of so much of British civilization, upon 
the fierceness and narrowness, the Jacobinism 
of parties, upon “ the Dissidence of Dissent, 
and the Protestantism of the Protestant re- 
ligion” ; in his efforts to divest the mind of 
all that is harsh, uncouth, impenetrable, ex- 
clusive, self-willed, one-sided; in his efforts 
to render it more flexible, tolerant, free, lucid, 
with less faith in individuals and more faith in 
principles. They speak in him when he calls 
Luther a Philistine of genius; when he says 
of the mass of his countrymen that they have 
“a defective type of religion, a narrow range 
of intellect and knowledge, a stunted sense 
of beauty, a low standard of manner”; that 
“ Puritanism was a prison which the English 
people entered and had the key turned upon 
its spirit there for two hundred years”; when 
he tells the dissenters that in preferring their 
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religious service to that of the established 
church they have shown a want of taste and 
of culture like that of preferrmg Eliza Cook 
to Milton. “ A public rite with a reading of 
Milton attached to it is another thing from a 
public rite with a reading from Eliza Cook.” 

His ideas of poetry as expressed in the 
preface to his poems in 1853 are distinctly 
Greek, and they led him to exclude from the 
collection his long poem called “ Empedocles 
on Etna,” because the poem was deficient in 
the classic requirements of action. He says: 

The radical difference between the poetic theory 
of the Greeks and our own is this: that with them 
the poetical character of the action in itself, and the 
conduct of it, was the first consideration; with us at- 
tention is fixed mainly on the value of the separate 
thoughts and images which occur in the treatment of 
an action. They regarded the whole; we regard the 
parts. We have poems which seem to exist merely for 
the sake of single lines and passages, not for the sake 
of producing any total impression. We have critics 
who seem to direct their attention merely to detached 
expressions, to the language about the action, not to 
the action itself, I verily think that the majority of 
them do not in their hearts believe that there is sucha 
thing as a total impression to be derived from a ee 
at all, or to be demanded from a poet; they think the 
term a commonplace of metaphysical criticism, They 
will permit the poet to select any action he pleases, and 
to suffer that action to go as it will, provided he grat- 
ifies them with occasional bursts of fine writing, and 
with a shower of isolated thoughts and images. That 
is, they permit him to leave their poetical sense un- 
gratified, provided that he gratifies their rhetorical sense 
and their curiosity. 


Here we undoubtedly have the law as de- 
ducible from the Greek poets, and perhaps as 
deducible from the principles of perfect taste 
itself. Little wonder Arnold found Emerson’s 
poems so unsatisfactory,— Emerson, the most 
unclassical of poets, with no proper sense of 
wholeness at all, no continuity, no power to 
deal with actions. Emerson has great project- 
ile power, but no constructive power. His 
aim was mainly to shoot a thought or an im- 
age on a line like a meteor athwart the imagi- 
nation of his reader, to kindle and quicken 
his feeling for beautiful and sublime truths. 
Valuable as these things are, it is to be ad- 
mitted that those poems that are concrete 
wholes, like the organic products of nature, 
will always rank the higher with a pure artistic 
taste. 

Whatever be our opinion of the value of 
his criticism, we must certainly credit Arnold 
with a steady and sincere effort to see things 
whole, to grasp the totality of life, all the parts 
duly subordinated and brought into harmony 
with one another. His watch-word on all 
occasions is totality, or perfection. He has 
shown us the shortcomings of Puritanism, of 
Liberalism, and of all forms of religious dis- 
sent, when tried by the spirit of Hellenism. We 
have been made to see very clearly wherein 
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John Bull is not a Greek, and we can divine 
the grounds of his irritation by the compar- 
ison. It is because the critic could look in 
the face of his great achievement in the world 
and blame him for being John Bull. The 
concession that after all he at times in his 
history exhibited the grand style, the style of 
the Homeric poems, was a compliment he did 
not appreciate. 

English civilization,— the humanizing, the bringing 
into one harmonious and truly human life of the 
whole body of English society,— that is what interests 
me. I try to be a disinterested observer of all which 
really helps and hinders that. 


He recognizes four principal needs in the 
life of every people and community —the need 
of conduct, the need of beauty, the need of 
knowledge, and the need of social life and 
manners. The English have the sense of the 
power of conduct, the Italians the sense of 
the power of beauty, the Germans the sense 
of the power of knowledge or science, the 
French the sense of the power of social life 
and manners. All these things are needed 
for our complete humanization or civilization; 
the ancient Greeks came nearer possessing the 
whole of them, and of moving on all these 
lines, than any other people. The ground of 
his preference for the historic churches, the 
Catholic and the Anglican, over the dissent- 


ing churches is that, while they all have a 
false philosophy of religion, the former ad- 
dress themselves to more needs of human life 
than the latter. 


The need for beauty is a real and now rapidly grow- 
ing need in man; Puritanism cannot satisfy it; Cathol- 
icism and the English Church can. The need for 
intellect and knowledge in him, indeed, neither Puri- 
tanism, nor Catholicism, nor the English Church can 
at present satisfy. That need has to seek satisfaction 
nowadays elsewhere,— through the modern spirit, 
science, literature. 


He avers that Protestantism has no intel- 
lectual superiority over Catholicism, but only 
a moral superiority arising from greater seri- 
ousness and earnestness. Neither have the 
Greek wholeness and proportion. The atti- 
tude of the one towards the Bible is as unrea- 
soning as the attitude of the other towards 
the Church. 


The mental habit of him who imagines that Balaam’s 
ass spoke, in no respect differs from the mental habit 
of him who imagines that a Madonna, of wood or 
stone, winked. 


The most that can be claimed for each sect, 
each church, each party is that it is free from 
some special bondage which still confines the 
mind of some other sect or party. Those, in- 
deed, are free whom the truth makes free; but 
each sect and church has only a fragment of 
the truth, a little here and alittle there. Both 
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Catholic and Protestant have the germ of 
religion, and both have a false philosophy of 
the germ. 

But Catholicism has the germ invested in an im- 
mense poetry, the gradual work of time and nature, and 
of that great impersonal artist, Catholic Christendom. 

The unity or identity of literature and re- 
ligion, as with the Greeks — this is the ani- 
mating idea of “ Literature and Dogma.” In 
this work Arnold brings his Hellenism to bear 
upon the popular religion and the dogmatic 
interpretation of the Bible, upon which the 
churches rest; and the result is that we get 
from him a literary interpretation of the Bible,a 
free and plastic interpretation, as distinguished 
from the hard, literal, and historical interpre- 
tation. He reads the Bible as literature, and 
not as history or science. He seeks its verifi- 
cation in an appeal to taste, to the simple 
reason, to the fitness of things. He finds that 
the Biblical writers used words in a large and 
free way, in a fluid and literary way, and not at 
all with the exactness and stringency of science 
or mathematics; or, as Sir Thomas Browne 
said of his own works, that many things are 
to be taken in a “soft and flexible sense.” 

In other words, the aim of Arnold’s religious 
criticism is to rescue what he calls the natural 
truth of Christianity from the discredit and 
downfall which he thinks he sees overtaking 
its unnatural truth, its reliance upon miracles 
and the preternatural. The ground, he says, 
is slipping from under these things ; the time 
spirit is against them, and unless something is 
done the very heart and core of Christianity 
itself, as found in the teachings of Christ, will 
be lost to the mass of mankind. But it is dif- 
ficult to see how Christianity, as a people’s 
religion, can be preserved by its natural or veri- 
fiable truth alone. This natural truth the world 
has always had; it bears the same relation to 
Christianity that the primary and mineral ele- 
ments bear to a living organism; what is dis- 
tinctive and valuable in Christianity is the 
incarnation of these truths in a living system 
of beliefs and observances which not only 
take hold of men’s minds but which move 
their hearts. 

We may extract the natural truth of Chris- 
tianity, a system of morality or of ethics, and 
to certain minds this is enough; but it is no 
more Christianity than the extract of lilies or 
roses is a flower-garden. “ Religion,” Arnold 
well says, “is morality touched with emotion.” 
It is just this element of emotion which we 
should lose if we reduced Christianity to its 
natural truths. Show a man the natural or 
scientific truth of answer to prayer, that is, 
that answer to prayer is a purely subjective phe- 
nomenon, and his lips are sealed; teach him 
the natural truth of salvation by Jesus Christ, 
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namely, that self-renunciation, that love, that 
meekness, that dying for others, is saving, and 
the emotion evaporates from his religion. 

Another form which Arnold’s Hellenism 
takes is that it begets in him what we may 
call the spirit of institutionalism, as opposed 
to the spirit of individualism. Greek culture 
centers in institutions, and the high character 
of their literary and artistic productions was 
the expression of qualities which did not 
merely belong to individuals here and there, 
but were current in the nation as a whole. 
With the Greek the state was supreme. He 
lived and died for the state. He had no pri- 
vate, separate life and occupation, as has the 
modern man. The arts, architecture, sculpt- 
ure, existed mainly for public uses. There was 
probably no domestic life, no country life, no 
individual enterprises, as we know them. The 
individual was subordinated. Their greatest 
men were banished or poisoned from a sort 
of jealousy of the state. The state could not 
endure such rivals. Their games, their pas- 
times, were national institutions. Public senti- 
ment on all matters was clear and strong. 
There was a common standard, an unwritten 
law of taste, to which poets, artists, orators, 
appealed. Not till Athens began to decay did 
great men appear, who, like Socrates, had no 
influence in the state. This spirit of institu- 
tionalism is strong in Matthew Arnold; and 
it is not merely an idea which he has picked 
up from the Greek, but is the inevitable out- 
cropping of his inborn Hellenism, This alone 
places him in opposition to his countrymen, 
who are suspicious of the state and of state 
action, and who give full swing to the spirit 
of individualism. It even places him in hos- 
tility to Protestantism, or to the spirit which 
begat it, to say nothing of the dissenting 
churches. It makes him indifferent to the ele- 
ment of personalism, the flavor of character, 
the quality of unique individual genius, wher- 
ever found in art, literature, or religion. It is 
one secret of his preference of the establish- 
ment over the dissenting churches. The dis- 
senter stands for personal religion, religion as 
a private and individual experience; the es- 
tablished churches stand for institutional re- 
ligion, or religion as a public and organized 
system of worship; and when the issue is be- 
tween the two, Arnold will always be found on 
the side of institutionalism. He always takes up 
for the state against the individual, for public 
and established forms against private and per- 
sonal dissentand caprice. “It was by no means 
in accordance with the nature of the Hellenes,” 
says Dr. Curtius, “mentally to separate and view 
in the light of contrast such institutions as the 
state and religion, which, in reality, everywhere 
most intimately pervaded one another.” 
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What Arnold found to approve in this coun- 
try was our institutions, our success in solving 
the social and political problems, and what he 
found to criticise was our excessive individu- 
alism, our self-glorification, the bad manners 
of our newspapers, and, in general, the crude 
state of our civilization. 

One would expect Arnold to prefer the re- 
ligion of the Old Testament to that of the New, 
for, as he himself says: “ The leaning, there, 
is to make religion social rather than personal, 
an affair of outward duties rather than of in- 
ward dispositions”; and, to a disinterested ob- 
server, this is very much like what the religion 
of the Anglican Church appears to be. 

Arnold always distrusts the individual; he 
sees in him mainly a bundle of whims and 
caprices. The individual is one-sided, fantas- 
tical, headstrong, narrow. He distrusts all 
individual enterprises in the way of schools, 
colleges, churches, charities; and, like his 
teacher, Aristotle, pleads for state action in all 
these matters. “Culture,” he says (and by 
culture he means Hellenism), “ will not let us 
rivet our attention upon any one man and his 
doings”; it directs our attention rather to the 
“ natural current there is in human affairs,” and 
assigns “ to systems and to system makers a 
smaller share in the bent of human destiny 
than their friends like.” 


I remember, when I was under the influence ofa mind 
to which I feel the greatest obligations, the mind of a 
man who was the very incarnation of sanity and clear 
sense, a man the most considerable, it seems to me, 
whom America has yet produced,— Benjamin Frank- 
lin.—I remember the relief with which, after long 
feeling the sway of Franklin’s imperturbable com- 
mon sense, I came upon a project of his for a new 
version of the Book of Job, to replace the old version, 
the style of which, says Franklin, has become obsolete, 
and hence less agreeable. “I give,” he continues, “a 
few verses, which may serve as a sample of the kind 
of version [ would recommend.”’ We all recollect the 
famous verse in our translation: ‘* Then Satan an- 
swered the Lord, and said, Doth Job fear God for 
nought?” Franklin makes this: “ Does your Majesty 
imagine that Job's good conduct is the effect of mere 

rsonal attachment and affection ?’’ I well remember 

ow, when first I read that, I drew a deep breath of 
relief, and said to myself: “ After all, there is a stretch 
of humanity beyond franklin’s victorious good sense! ”’ 
So, after hearing Bentham cried loudly up as the reno- 
vator of modern society, and Bentham’s mind and 
ideas proposed as the rulers of our future, I open the 
" Decaeelony. There I read : “ While Xenophon was 
writing his history and Euclid teaching geometry, Soc- 
rates and Plato were talking nonsense under pretense 
of talking wisdom and morality. This morality of theirs 
cuidietell in words; this wisdom of theirs was the de- 
nial of matters known to every man’s experience,” 
From the moment of reading that, I am delivered from 
the bondage of Bentham! the fanaticism of his adher- 
ents can touch me no longer. I feel the inadequacy of 
his mind and ideas for supplying the rule of human 
society, for perfection. 


The modern movement seems to me pecul- 
iarly a movement of individualism, a move- 
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ment favoring the greater freedom and growth 
of the individual, as opposed to outward au- 
thority and its lodgment in institutions. It is 
this movement which has given a distinctive 
character to the literature of our century, a 
movement in letters which Goethe did more 
to forward than any other man — Goethe, who 
said that in art and poetry personal genius 
is everything, and that “in the great work 
the great person is always present as the great 
factor.” Arnold seems not to share this feeling ; 
he does not belong to this movement. His 
books give currency to another order of ideas. 
He subordinates the individual, and lays the 
emphasis on culture and the claims of the 
higher standards. He says the individual has 
no natural rights, but only duties. We never 
find him insisting upon originality, self-reliance, 
character, independence, but, quite the con- 
trary, on conformity and obedience. He says 
that at the bottom of the trouble of all the 
‘ English people lies the notion of its being the 
prime right and happiness for each of us to 
affirm himself and to be doing as he likes. One 
of his earliest and most effective essays was to 
show the value of academies, of a central and 
authoritative standard of taste to anational lit- 
erature; and in all his subsequent writings the 
academic note has been struck and adhered 
to. With him right reasonand the authority of 
the state are one. “In our eyes,” he says, “the 
very framework and exterior order of the state, 
whoever may administer the state, is sacred.” 
“ Every one of us,” he again says, “ has the idea 
of country, as a sentiment ; hardly any one of 
us has the idea of ¢he state, as a working power. 
And why ? Because we habitually live in our 
ordinary selves, which do not carry us beyond 
the ideas and wishes of the class to which we 
happen to belong.” Which is but saying be- 
cause we are wrapped so closely about by our 
individualism. His remedy for the democratic 
tendencies of the times, tendencies he does not 
regret, is an increase of the dignity and author- 
ity of the state. The danger of English democ- 
racy is, he says, “ that it will have far too much 
its own way, and be left far too much to itself.” 
He adds, with great force and justness, that 
“Nations are not truly great solely because 
theindividuals composing them are numerous, 
free, and active, but they are great when these 
numbers, this freedom, and this activity are 
employed in the service of an ideal higher 
than that of an ordinary man, taken by him- 
self.” Or, as Aristotle says, these things must 
be in “ obedience to some intelligent principle, 
and some right regulation, which has the 
power of enforcing its decrees.” 

When the licensed victualers or the com- 
mercial travelers propose to make a school 
for their children, Arnold is unsparing in his 
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ridicule. He says that to bring children up 
“in a kind of odor of licensed victualism or 
of bagmanism is not a wise training to give to 
children.” The heads and representatives 
of the nation should teach them better, but 
they do nothing of the kind; on the contrary, 
they extol the energy and self-reliance of the 
licensed victualers or commercial travelers, 
and predict full success for their schools. John 
Bull is suspicious of centralization, bureau- 
cracy, state authority, which carry things with 
such a high hand on the Continent. Anything 
that threatens, or seems to threaten, his indi- 
vidual liberty, he stands clear of. The sense of 
the nation spoke in the words lately uttered 
through the “Times” by Sir Auberon Herbert. 
He says: 

All great state systems stupefy; you cannot make the 
state a parent without the logical consequence of mak- 
ing the people children. Official regulation and free 
mental perception of what is right and wise do not 
and can not co-exist. I see no possible way in which 
you can reconcile these great state services and the 
conditions under which men have to make true prog- 
ress in themselves. 

But to preach such notions in England, 
Arnold would say, is like carrying coals to 
Newcastle. They would be of more service 
in France, where state action is excessive. In 
England the dangers are the other way. 

Our dangers are in exaggerating the blessings of 
self-will and of self-assertion ; in not being ready enough 
to sink our imperfectly formed self-will in view of a 
large general result. 


There seems to be nothing in Hellenism 
that suggests Catholicism, and yet evidently 
it is Arnold’s classical feeling for institutions 
that gives him his marked Catholic bias. The 
Catholic Church is a great institution, the 
greatest and oldest in the world. It makes and 
always has made short work of the individual. 
It is cold, stately, impersonal. Says Emerson: 


In the long time it has blended with everything in 
heaven above and the earth beneath. It moves through 
a zodiac of feasts and fasts, names every day of the 
year, every town and market and headland and monu- 
ment, and has Coupled itself with the almanac, that no 
court can be held, no field plowed, no horse shod, 
without some leave from the Church. 


It appeals to Arnold by reason of these 
things, and it appeals to him by reason of its 
great names, its poets, artists, statesmen, 
preachers, scholars; its imposing ritual, its 
splendid architecture, its culture. It has been 


the conserver of letters. For centuries the 
priests were the only scholars, and its cere- 
monial is a kind of petrified literature. Arnold 
clearly speaks for himself, or from his own bias, 
when he says that “the man of imagina- 
tion, nay, and the philosopher too, in spite of 
her propensity to burn him, will always have 
a weakness for the Catholic Church”; “it is 
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because of the rich treasures of human life 
which have been stored within her pale.” In- 
deed, there is a distinct flavor of Catholicism 
about nearly all of Matthew Arnold’s writings. 
One cannot always put his finger on it; it is 
in the air, it is in that cool, haughty imper- 
sonalism, that ex cathedré tone, that contempt 
for dissenters, that genius for form, that spirit 
of organization. His mental tone and temper 
ally him to Cardinal Newman, who seems to 
have exerted a marked influence upon him, 
and who is still, he says, a great name to 
the imagination. Yet he says Newman “has 
adopted, for the doubts and difficulties which 
beset men’s minds to-day, a solution, which, 
to speak frankly, is impossible.” What, there- 
fore, repels Arnold in Catholicism, and keeps 
him without its fold, is its “ ultramontanism, 
sacerdotalism, and superstition.” Its cast-iron 
dogmas and its bigotry are too much for his 
Hellenic spirit; but no more so than are the 
dogmas and bigotry of the Protestant churches. 
It is clear enough that he would sooner be a 
Catholic than a Presbyterian or a Methodist. 

Arnold’s Hellenism is the source of both his 
weakness and his strength; his strength, be- 
cause it gives him a principle that cannot be 
impeached. In all matters of taste and culture 
the Greek standards are the last and highest 
court of appeal. In no other race and time has 
life been so rounded and full and invested with 
the same charm. “They were freer than other 
mortal races,” says Professor Curtius, “ from 
all that hinders and oppresses the motions of 
the mind.” 

It is the source of his weakness, or ineffect- 
ualness, because he has to do with an unclas- 
sical age and unclassical people. Itisinteresting 
and salutary to have the Greek standards ap- 
plied to modern politics and religion, and to 
the modern man, but the application makes 
little or no impression save on the literary 
classes. Well may Arnold have said, in his 
speech at The Authors Club in New York, that 
only the literary class had understood and sus- 
tained him. The other classes haVe simply been 
irritated or bewildered by him. His tests do 
not appeal to them, The standards which the 
philosopher, or the political economist, or the 
religious teacher brings, impress them more. 

The Greek flexibility of intellect cannot be 
too much admired, but the Greek flexibility 
of character and conscience is quite another 
thing. Of the ancient Hellenes it may with 
truth be said that they were the “ wisest, bright- 
est, meanest of mankind.” Such fickleness, 
treachery, duplicity, were perhaps never be- 
fore wedded to such esthetic rectitude and 
wholeness. They would bribe their very gods. 
Such a type of character can never take deep 
hold of the British mind. 
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When Arnold, reciting the episode of Wragg, 
tells his countrymen that “ by the Ilissus there 
was no Wragg, poor thing,” will his country- 
men much concern themselves whether there 
was or not? When the burden of his indict- 
ment of the English Liberals is that they have 
worked only for political expansion, and have 
done little or nothing for the need of beauty, 
the need of social life and manners, and the 
need of intellect and knowledge, will the En- 
glish Liberals feel convicted by the charge? 
When he says of the Pilgrim fathers that 
Shakspere and Vergil would have found 
their company intolerable, is Puritanism dis- 
credited in the eye of English Puritans? In- 
deed, literary standards, applied to politics or 
religion, are apt to be ineffectual with all ex- 
cept a very limited circle of artistic spirits. 

Whether it be a matter for regret or for 
congratulation, there can be little doubt that 
man and all his faculties are becoming more 
and more specialized, more and more differ- 
entiated; the quality of unique and individual 
genius is more and more valued, so that we 
are wandering farther and farther from the 
unity, the simplicity, and the repose of the 
antique world. 

This fact may afford the best reason in the 
world for the appearance of such a man as 
Arnold, who opposes so squarely and fairly 
this tendency, and who draws such fresh cour- 
age and strength from the classic standards. 
But it accounts in a measure for the general 
expression of distaste with which his teachings 
have been received. Still, he has shown us very 
clearly how British civilization looks to Hellenic 
eyes, where it needs pruning and where it needs 
strengthening; and he has doubtless set going 
currents of ideas that must eventually tell deeply 
upon the minds of his countrymen. 

It is undoubtedly as a critic of literature 
that Arnold is destined to leave his deepest 
mark, In this field the classic purity and 
simplicity of his mind, its extraordinary clear- 
ness, steadiness, and vitality are the qualities 
most prized. His power as a critic is undoubt- 
edly his power of definition and classification, 
a gift he has which allies him with the great 
naturalists and classifiers. Probably no other 
English critic has thrown into literature so 
many phrases and definitions that are likely to 
become a permanent addition to the armory 
of criticism as has Arnold. Directness and 
definiteness are as proper and as easy to him 
as to a Greek architect. He is the least be- 
wildering of writers. With what admirable 
skill he brings out his point on all occasions! 
Things fall away from it till it stands out 
like a tree ina field, which we see all around. 
His genius for definition and analysis finds 
full scope in his works on “Celtic Litera- 
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ture,” wherein are combined the strictness of 
scientific analysis with the finest literary 
charm. The lectures, too, on “ Translating 


Homer,” seem as conclusive as a scientific 
demonstration. 

A good sample of his power to pluck out 
the heart of the secret of a man’s influence 
may be found in his essay on Wordsworth. 


Wordsworth’s poetry is great because of the extraor- 
dinary power with which Wordsworth feels the joy 
offered to us in nature, the joy offered to us in simple 
elementary affections and duties, and because of the 
extraordinary power with which, in case after case, he 
shows us this joy and renders it so as to make us 
share it. 


A recent English reviewer says that there 
are but two English authors of the present 
day whose works are preéminent for quality 
of style, namely, John Morley’s and Cardinal 
Newman’s. But one would say that the man 
of all others among recent English writers who 
had in a preéminent degree the gift of what 
we call style — that quality in literature which 
is like the sheen of a bird’s plumage — was 
Matthew Arnold. That Morley has this qual- 
ity is by no means so certain, Morley is a 
vigorous, brilliant, versatile writer, but his 
quality is not distinctively literary, and his 
sentences do not have a power and a charm 
by virtue of their very texture and sequence 
alone. Few writers, of any time or land, have 
had the unity, transparency, centrality of Ar- 
nold’s mind — the piece or discourse is so well 
cast, it is so homogeneous, it makes such a 
clear and distinct impression. Morley’s vo- 
cabulary is the more copious; more matters 
are touched upon in any given space; he is 
more fruitful of ideas and suggestions; his 
writings may have a greater political, or re- 
ligious, or scientific value than Arnold’s. But 
in pure literary value, they, in my opinion, fall 
far below. Arnold’s work is like cut glass; it is 
not merely clear, it has a distinction, a prestige 
which belongs to it by reason of its delicate 
individuality of style. The writings of Cardi- 
nal Newman have much of the same qual- 
ity —the utmost lucidity combined with a fresh, 
distinct literary flavor, ‘They are pervaded by 
a sweeter, more winsome spirit than Arnold’s; 
there is none of the scorn, contemptuousness, 
and superciliousness in them that have given 
so much offense in Arnold, and while his style 
is not so crisp as the latter’s, it is perhaps more 
marvelously flexible and magnetic. 

Arnold is, above all things, integral and 
consecutive. He seems to have no isolated 
thoughts, no fragments, nothing that begins 
and ends in a mere intellectual concretion ; 
his thoughts are all in the piece and have ref- 
erence to his work as a whole; they are entirely 
subordinated to plan, to structure, to total re- 
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sults. He values them, not as ends, but as 
means. In other words, we do not come upon 
those passages in his works that are like iso- 
lated pools of deep and beautiful meaning, and 
which make the value to us of writers like Lan- 
dor, for instance, but we everywhere strike 
continuous currents of ideas that set definitely 
to certain conclusions ; always clear and lim- 
pid currents, and now and then deep, strong, 
and beautiful currents. And, after all, water was 
made to flow and not to stand, and those are the 
most vital and influential minds whose ideas are 
working ideas, and lay hold of real problems. 

Certainly a man’s power to put himself in 
communication with live questions, and to take 
vital hold of the spiritual and intellectual life 
of his age, should enter into our estimate of 
him. We shall ask of a writer who lays claim 
to high rank, not merely has he great thoughts, 
but what does he do with his great thoughts ? 
Is he superior to them? Can he use them? 
Can he bring them to bear? Can he wield 
them to clear up some obscurity or bridge 
over some difficulty for us, or does he sit down 
amid them and admire them? A man who 
wields a great capital is above him who merely 
hoards it and keeps it. Let me refer to Lan- 
dor, in this connection, because, in such a 
discussion, one wants, as they say in croquet, 
a ball to play on, and because Landor’s works 
have lately been in my hands, and I have 
noted in them a certain remoteness and inef- 
fectualness which contrast them well with 
Arnold’s. Landor’s sympathies were mainly 
outside his country and times, and his writings 
affect me like capital invested in jewels and 
precious stones, rather than employed in any 
great and worthy enterprise. One turns over 
his beautiful sentences with a certain admi- 
ration and enjoyment, but his ideas do not 
fasten upon one, and ferment and grow in his 
mind, and influence his judgments and feelings. 
It is not a question of abstraction or of disin- 
terestedness, but of seriousness of purpose. 
Emerson is more abstract, more given up to 
ideal and transcendental valuations, than Lan- 
dor; but Emerson is a power, because he 
partakes of a great spiritual and intellectual 
movement of his times; he is unequivocally 
of to-day and of New England. So with Ar- 
nold, he is unequivocally of to-day ; he is une- 
quivocally an Englishman, but an Englishman 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of Greek art 
and culture. The surprise in reading Arnold is 
never the novelty of his thought or expression, 
or the force with which his ideas are projected, 
but in the clearness and nearness of the point 
of view, and the steadiness and consistency 
with which the point of view is maintained. 
He is as free from the diseases of subtlety and 
over-refinement of thought or expression, and 
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from anything exaggerated or fanciful, as any 
of the antique authors. His distinguishing trait 
is a kind of finer common-sense. One remem- 
bers his acknowledgment of his indebtedness 
to the sanity and clear sense of Franklin. It is 
here the two minds meet ; the leading trait of 
each is this same sanity and clear sense, this 
reliance upon the simple palpable reason. 

Arnold’s reliance upon the near and obvious 
reason, and his distrust of metaphysical sub- 
tleties and curious refinements, are so constant, 
that he has been accused of parading the com- 
monplace. But the commonplace, when used 
with uncommon cleverness and aptness, is al- 
ways the most telling. He thinks the great 
weakness of Christianity at the present time 
is its reliance, or pretended reliance, upon the 
preternatural, and the whole burden of his own 
effort in this field is to show its basis upon 
common-sense, upon a universal need and 
want of mankind. For ingenious, for abstruse 
reasons Arnold has no taste at all, either in re- 
ligion, in literature, or in politics, and the mass 
of readers will sympathize with him. “ At the 
mention of that name metaphysics,” he says, 
“lo, essence, existence, substance, finite and 
infinite, cause and succession, something and 
nothing, begin to weave their eternal dance 
before us, with the confused murmur of their 
combinations filling all the region governed by 
her who, far more indisputably than her late- 
born rival, political economy, has earned the 
title of the Dismal Science.” 

The dangers of such steadiness and literary 
conservatism as Arnold’s are the humdrum 
and the commonplace; but he is saved from 
these by his poetic sensibility. How homoge- 
neous his page is, like air or water! There is 
little color, little variety, but there is an inte- 
rior harmony and fitness, that are like good 
digestion, or good health. Vivacity of mind 
he is not remarkable for, but in singleness and 
continuity he is extraordinary. His serious- 
ness of purpose seldom permits him to indulge 
in wit; humor is a more constant quality with 
him. But never is there wit for wit’s sake, nor 
humor for humor’s sake; they are entirely in 
the service of the main argument. The wit is 
usually a thrust, as when he says of the Non- 
conformist that he “has worshiped his fetich 
of separatism so long that he is likely to wish 
to remain, like Ephraim, ‘a wild ass alone by 
himself.’” The book in which he uses the 
weapons of wit and humor the most con- 
stantly hecalls, with refined sarcasm, “ Friend- 
ship’s Garland ”"—a garland made up mainly 
of nettles. Like all of his books, it is aimed 
at the British Philistine, but it is less Socratic 
than the other books and contains more of 
Dean Swift. Arnold is always a master of the 
artful Socratic method, but this book has, in 
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addition, a playful humor and a nettle-like 
irony,—an itch which ends in a burn,—that 
are more modern, What a garland he drops by 
the hand of his Prussian friend Arminius upon 
the brow of Hepworth Dixon, in characteriz- 
ing his style as * Middle-class Macaulayese”’ : 

“T call it Macaulayese,” says the pedant, “ because it 
has the same internal and external characteristics as 
Macaulay’s style; the external characteristic being a 
hard metallic movement with nothing of the soft play 
of life, and the internal characteristic being a perpet- 
ual semblance of hitting the right nail on the head 
without the reality. And I call it middle-class Macau- 
layese because it has these faults without the compen- 
sation of great studies and of conversance with great 
affairs, by which Macaulay partly redeemed them.” 

By the hand of another character he crowns 
Mr. Sala thus: 

But his career and genius have given him somehow 
the secret of a literary mixture novel and fascinating 
in the last degree: he blends the airy epicureanism of 
the sa/ons of Augustus with the full-bodied gayety of 
our English Cider-cellar. 

Most of the London newspapers too re- 
ceive their garland. That of “The Times” is 
most taking: 

“Nay,” often this enthusiast continues, getting ex- 
cited as he goes on, “*‘ The Times’ itself, which so stirs 
some people’s indignation,— what is ‘The Times’ 
but a gigantic Sancho Panza, following by an attrac- 
tion he cannot resist that poor, mad, scorned, suffer- 
ing, sublime enthusiast, the modern spirit; following 
it, indeed, with constant grumbling, expostulation, and 
opposition, with airs of protection, of compassionate 
superiority, with an incessant by-play of nods, shrugs, 
and winks addressed to the spectators; following it, 
in short, with all the incurable recalcitrancy of a lower 
nature, but still following it ? ” 


In “Friendship’s Garland” many of the 
shafts Arnold has aimed at his countrymen 
in his previous books are re-feathered and re- 
pointed and shot with a grace and playful 
mockery that are immensely diverting. He 
has perhaps never done anything so artistic 
and so full of genius. It fulfills its purpose with 
a grace anda completeness that awaken in one 
the feeling of the delicious; it is the only one 
of his books one can call delicious. 

The force and value of the main drift of 
Arnold’s criticism are probably greater in 
England than in this country, because, in the 
first place, the cramped, inflexible, artificial 
and congested state of things which prevails in 
England does not prevail to anything like the 
same extent among us; and because, in the 
second place, with us the conscience of the 
race needs stimulating more than the reason 
needs clearing. We are much more hospitable 
to ideas than is the British Philistine, but, as a 
people, we are by no means correspondingly 
sensitive and developed on the side of conduct. 
We need Hebraizing more than we need Hel- 
lenizing ; we need Carlyle more than we need 
Armold, Yet we need Arnold too. 
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His recent utterances upon us and our civ- 
ilization seem to me just and timely. They 
are in keeping with the general drift of his 
teachings, and could not well be other than 
they are. That beauty and distinction, that 


reverence and truthfulness and humility and 
good manners are at a low ebb in this coun- 
try — who can deny it? and that our news- 
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paper press partakes of this condition and is, 
in a measure, responsible for it— who can 
deny that? * 

Moreover, the questions of culture, of right 
reason, and of a just mean and measure in all 
things, are always vital questions, and no man 
of our time has spoken so clear and forcible a 
word upon them as has Matthew Arnold. 


John Burroughs. 
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T is acommon enoughsay- 
ing that truth is stranger 
than fiction ; and indeed, 
though I have read many 
novels in my time,—I 
was always mad for novels, 
—I have never yet come 
across a tale in any book 

. that was half so strange as the story of Selina 

Jarvis’s marriage. But Selina is my cousin, 

and I happened to be there, and so can vouch 

that every word of it is true. 

It happened years ago, when I was a girl 
and much less sensible than I am now, and I 
had just arrived at my aunt’son my yearly visit. 
I was not overfond of my aunt, nor she of 
me; for my father was a rich man, and I was 
city bred, and had had advantages of educa- 
tion and dress and society such as with her 
straitened means and in her quiet country 
home were totally lacking to Selina, and Aunt 
Jarvis was one of those who consider other 
people’s blessings in the light of personal af- 
fronts, as if they were so many flags of triumph 
wantonly flaunted in her face by the victor. 
But Selina was my bosom friend, and not a 
thought of jealousy or envy had ever troubled 
her gentle spirit. 

She was one of the sweetest, dearest, love- 
liest girls I ever saw; fair and frail and dainty, 
with great, wondering blue eyes full of the 
dreams of a scarcely forgotten childhood. Oh, 
how pretty she was! Yet, in looking at her, one 
thought not so much of her and her delicate 
beauty as of a host of lovely visionary things 
of which one seemed suddenly reminded —of 
soft sunlight stealing through summer leaves; 
of drifting snows ; of pale wind-flowers, too fra- 
gile for perfume; of sweet, far strains of music 
that one held one’s breath to hear and never 
fully caught. One felt instinctively that she 
was destined for no common fate, and one 
longed to gather her in one’s arms and shield 
her with one’s very heart-blood from all life’s 
storms, or to shut her up safely, like the beau- 
tiful princesses of the fairy-tales, in some lofty 
tower beyond reach of the world’s toil and 


soil, where, standing at its base, troops of 
hopeless lovers should woo her with incessant 
song, singing to her through the noontide 
and the midnight, beneath blazing suns and 
beneath cold dim stars, turning the sweet mad- 
ness of their despair into a lovely melody to 
soothe her dreams. Ah, my dear little Selina, 
how I loved her! 

But to go back to my story. 
enough story, too, when all is told. 

Well, I had not been two hours in my aunt’s 
house before I felt that there was something 
unusual in the atmosphere. Selina was un- 
changed, greeting me with the tender smile 
and butterfly kiss fitted to her sweet lips; but 
my auntseemed restless, and preoccupied, and 
anxious, and ever and anon glanced in my 
direction with a disapprobation she was at no 
pains to hide. 

“What is it, Aunt?” I abruptly asked at 
last. “Is it me or my dress that you don’t 
like?” 

“Tt ’s your dress,” she answered shortly. 
“ You ’1l do well enough.” 

By which I knew at once she meant that I 
was as plain as ever, but altogether too well 
dressed. I got up and surveyed myself in the 
glass with a littlelaugh. Not being gifted with 
good looks, I made what amends I could to 
the world for the deficiency by uncommonly 
good dressing; and, to tell the truth, I was 
just a little vain of my figure, and felt that 
upon the whole it was about as well to be 
stylish as to be handsome. 

“ Are you going tokeep that on?” continued 
my aunt, with increasing disapproval. “ You 
had better change it for tea. That gray mo- 
hair you used to wear last summer would do. 
We ’ve company coming, and that ’s your 
traveling dress, is n’t it?” 

“T traveled in it to-day, but it was not fab- 
ricated exclusively for railway purposes,” I 
replied, noting with considerable satisfaction 
how admirably it fitted and how citified and 
complete my whole toilet looked beside the 
home-made costumes of my aunt and cousin. 
“ Who is coming?” 


A simple 


*See Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer’s “ Open Letter” in this number of THE CENTURY. 
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“ Oh, it ’s only two gentlemen,” said Selina, 
fingering my buttons admiringly. “They won’t 
notice that your dress is dark, and you do look 
so nice in it. Don’t change it, Janey.” 

My aunt looked hard from my dress back 
to her daughter’s. Selina had on one of her 
lightest, freshest muslins, the only one in her 
simple wardrobe that had thus far escaped 
that deleterious process known as the wash, 
and there was a suspicious newness about her 
ribbons. She was even uncommonly sweet 
and dainty. 

“No, I ’ll not change just for two gentle- 
men,” I said, quite as conscious as was Aunt 
Jarvis that no other dress could suit me bet- 
ter, and that I looked as well in my way as 
Selina did in hers. “ And I am happy to in- 
form you, Aunt, that your eyes will never be 
tortured by seeing me in that odious gray mo- 
hair again. It was preéminently unadapted 
to my yellow skin. I have sent it to the mis- 
sionaries. Who are the gentlemen, Selina?” 

“ Mr. Eaton and his friend. They are going 
to be in town for some time, and he brought 
a letter of introduction to us, so Mamma 
wants to be polite to him. She likes him.” 

“Which him? Mr. Eaton or his friend?” 

“Oh, Mr. Eaton—not Mr. Opdyke. Only 
Mr. Opdyke is traveling with him, so of course 
Mamma has to ask hira too.” 

“Jane can take him off our hands now,” 
interrupted my aunt. “I don’t doubt he and 
she will get on capitally together.” 

I instantly comprehended that there was 
some particular and insuperable objection to 
Mr. Opdyke. I looked at my aunt defiantly. 
“What is it?” I asked. “Is he poor?” 

She changed color a little and looked un- 
easily at Selina. 

“It does n’t matter what he is, so far as we 
are concerned,” she answered. “ He is nothing 
to us. It is Mr. Eaton who is our friend.” 

I looked at Selina too. She was busy 
smoothing out a tiny crease in her flounces. 
The droop of her head had brought a faint 
pink tinge into her cheek. 

“T am sorry for Mr. Opdyke,” she said 
softly, without looking up. “ He does n’t seem 
to have many friends. He is quite poor, I 
believe ; and he ’s ugly, and rather old, and I 
am afraid he is not very good either.” 

“A brilliant category of virtues by which 
to commend him to me,” I declared, laughing. 
“ Poor, old, ugly, and wicked. We shall be 
sworn friends in five minutes. And is Mr. 
Eaton young, rich, handsome, and good ?” 

_ It was Aunt Jarvis who answered, for Se- 
lina was still busy over her flounces, and 
pinker than ever. 

_ “Yes,” she said, emphatically. “ Harry Eaton 
ls everything, in every way worthy and attract- 
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ive. Heisone among athousand. I don’t see 
a thing I could wish changed in him.” 

“TI think I ll get a bunch of sweet-peas,” 
said Selina irrelevantly, and slipped slyly 
away. I went to the window and stood watch- 
ing her little figure in the garden outside, 
flitting here and there over the lawn lightly 
as a thistle-down blown by the wind, Aunt 
Jarvis resumed her work,— she was hemming 
kitchen towels, I think, or something equally 
serviceable and homely,—and presently I heard 
a faint sigh from where she sat. 1 faced about 
immediately, 1t was so very odd to hear Aunt 
Jarvis sigh. It was like an open confession 
of weakness, and that was the last thing one 
expected from her. 

“ What ’s the matter, Aunt ?” I asked, 

She did not answer, but kept on with her 
ugly work, jerking the needle sharply through 
the coarse stuff as if each stitch were a protest 
against it. Then the thread broke, and she took 
the opportunity to reply, while hunting in her 
basket for a stouter spool: 

“T wish that man and you were in Jericho 
together,” she remarked. 

“Mr. Eaton and I, Aunt? Ifhe is so uniquely 
delightful, I should not object.” 

“ Look here, Jane,” said my aunt bluntly, giv- 
ing a vexed push to her basket that nearly up- 
set it. “ You are rich and well placed. You don’t 
lack for admirers at home, while my Selina 
may never have such a chance as this in all 
her life again. She will certainly never meet 
another man like Harry Eaton in this stupid 
little town. He is everything I could desire 
for her. I would give the world and all to see 
her safely married to him.” 

“Make your mind easy as to me, Aunt,” 
I replied lightly. ‘I never consciously inter- 
fere with anyone’s ewe lamb, and really I think 
I should prefer this wicked Mr. Opdyke to 
even the angel Gabriel himself. You have 
no idea how urresistible a fascinating sinner is 
to me.” 

“TI beg you will not teach Selina any such 
arrant nonsense,” said my aunt sharply. “ You 
are not my daughter, and may, therefore, marry 
whom you please without my consent, and I 
fancy there is small likelihood of the angel 
Gabriel entering the lists against any of your 
suitors ; but I would rather see my child dead 
to-day than know she was ever to become the 
wife of Mr. Opdyke. I wish to Heaven he had 
not come here.” 

“ My dear Aunt,” I remonstrated, surprised 
at her earnestness, “do you suppose for an 
instant that that lovely, innocent girl of yours 
could ever be attracted towards any one less 
pure and good and lovely than herself? You 
may trust her to her own instincts surely.” 

Aunt Jarvis shook her head. 
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“T would n’t trust the very best instincts 
in the world around the corner where there ’s 
a man in the case,” she said gloomily. ‘There 
is not a girl living but will fall in love in the 
wrong place if she can. Trust her to do that. 
If you are wanted to walk one way, it ’s hu- 
man nature to want to walk the other. Asa 
rule, like is attracted by unlike vastly more 
than by like. Did you ever in your life know 
a girl to care for the right man if there was a 
wrong one anywhere about whom she could 
lose her heart to instead? How many people 
marry just the one of all others that they 
should? Are not half the unhappy marriages 
one sees due to the fact that the girl will not 
be guided or warned by those who know bet- 
ter than she?” 

As my aunt spoke I took a rapid mental sur- 
vey of all the matrimonial ventures I had known 
of, and could not but secretly agree with her. 

“ Here’s Mr. Eaton,” said Selina’s soft voice 
in the doorway. “ Mr. Opdyke staid outside 
to finish his cigar.” 

She lingered a few moments on the thresh- 
old, playing with her sweet-peas, and watching 
us both shyly from under her long lashes while 
her mother introduced the guest. Then she 
quietly slipped away again. Of course, she 
had gone back to Mr. Opdyke. 

I shall never forget that summer’s visit. 
The two young men were at the house daily. 
Morning, noon, or night there was always some 
pretext that brought them both, and daily Se- 
lina’s voice grew sweeter, her smile brighter, 
her eyes bluer, her cheeks pinker. She was 
like some lovely rosebud unfolding visibly be- 
fore our eyes in the glow of a radiant mid- 
day. I watched her with growing anxiety. 
How could any one help loving so unuttera- 
bly lovely a thing? I laughed to myself as I 
looked at my sallow face, with its marked feat- 
ures, colorless cheeks, and small, deep-set black 
eyes. “Aunt Jarvis may be without fear on 
my score,” I thought grimly; “the night is 
no rival for the day.” 

But there was no mistaking Harry Eaton’s 
feelings. The blind could have seen them. 
My advent noways affected him. He was 
openly and irretrievably in love with Selina, 
just as everybody wished him to be. Ah, why 
could she not care for him? How was it pos- 
sible for her to resist him? In her place I 
could not but have yielded at once. He was 
so handsome and good, and so charming in 
every way, that his riches, even in the eyes of 
the less wealthy, were accounted the least of his 
many merits. He was the very model of a lover. 
He would be the very model of a husband. 
Why should gentle little Selina be the only one 
of us all to fail to appreciate him rightly ? 
But from the first I felt that it was utterly 
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hopeless. Harry was too suitable. Nature 
had too obviously cut them out for each 
other. Everybody desired the match too 
much. It was too exactly what Selina ought 
to do. Had there been but a breath of op- 
position! As it was, I foresaw that the natural 
perversity of things would inevitably lead her 
to prefer Mr. Opdyke. It did seem too hard. 
I studied Mr. Opdyke closely. How was it 
possible that Selina should choose him in 
preference to Harry Eaton? He was an old- 
ish young man, already quite bald, and so 
tall and thin as to be ungainly, with large, 
clumsy features that were not of any particular 
shape, and a provokingly cynical smile. He 
was poor and lazy, and, the better to cope 
with these difficulties, was maliciously en- 
dowed with extravagant habits and expensive 
tastes. He smoked to excess. He was de- 
voted to horses and never missed a race, not 
even on Sundays, it was said. In short, he was 
notoriously the black sheep of a family never 
remarkable for its white ones. He was self- 
ish, morose, fault-finding, and sharp-tongued. 
There seemed at first absolutely no redeeming 
quality in him, and yet something indefinable 
about the man attracted and held one against 
one’s will,—a feeling, perhaps, that after all he 
was better than he seemed, that beguiled one 
into an unwilling admiration for the truthful- 
ness of a nature which at least never dissem- 
bled or glossed over its weaknesses, so that, 
bad as he was, at any rate one knew the worst 
of him at once, while whatever extenuating 
virtues he had (and of course no poor wretch 
is ever wholly without good) were discover- 
able only upon further acquaintance. It was 
impossible, therefore, altogether to dislike him, 
try as one would; and in the face of one’s most 
violent mental protest, one found one’s self not 
only enduring him, but before long positively 
enjoying his sarcastic, brilliant talk, and think- 
ing other people commonplace beside him. 
Was it any wonder, then, that Selina, our in- 
nocent, white-souled dove, should not escape 
the snare? He never sought her out, appar- 
ently; indeed, he seemed as indifferent to one 
human being as to another, and was at no 
trouble to please anybody; and yet, day by day, 
hour by hour, I felt more and more what an 
irresistible power of fascination the man pos- 
sessed, I could not bear to see my darling 
with him, looking up in his ugly face with her 
confiding, trustful smile. I could not have 
her give her heart’s first fresh love so unwor- 
thily as this. She was too precious, too rare, 
too worshipful for such a fate. I did all that 
I could to warn her. I pointed out his faults 
unsparingly, and in her sweet charity she found 
some unsuspected virtue in him to counterbal- 
ance every one I named. I declared that I 
































hated and despised him above all men I had 
ever met, and she only pitied and excused 
him the more. I ridiculed him, made fun of 
his awkwardness and his ugliness, and mim- 
icked him with a spirit and success that would 
have made my fortune on the stage. She 
looked at me with reproachful blue eyes, and 
said never a word. Then I contrasted him 
with Mr. Eaton, praising the one as ardently 
as I mercilessly decried the other, and in the 
middle of it all she jumped up, throwing her 
arms around me and rubbing her soft cheek 
against my lips, and whispered, “ O Cousin 
Janey, Cousin Janey! Do you like Mr. Eaton 
so very, very much as that?” 

Then she ran out of the room, and when 
I next saw her she was seated in the swing 
with the two men standing by her, and she 
was talking earnestly with Mr. Opdyke, her 
pretty head bent towards him with the look 
of achild waiting to be kissed, and paying no 
attention whatever to Harry, who held the 
rope of the swing not an inch above where her 
tiny white fingers clasped it, and was swaying 
her gently to and fro. 

Well, I did what I could to avert the im- 
pending calamity. I am no flirt by nature, but 
I became one for Selina’s sake. I set myself 
deliberately to entice the monster away from 
her. I wore my most stylish dresses, and the 
ones that my quick perception saw best pleased 
his fastidious fancy; for, as he never paid a 
compliment, one could but guess at his likings. 
I took the utmost pains to smooth my crisp 
black locks into silkiness, and to remove the 
freckles from my skin,— what mistaken genius 
first called them beauty-spots ?—and to keep 
my hands white and soft. I aired my every 
accomplishment for his benefit. I left my 
sketches around accidentally in places where 
I thought he would find them. The best ones 
had been done by an artist friend of mine, but 
I scratched my initials in the corner fro fem., 
and strewed them around with the rest. I 
brought my German and French books down 
into the drawing-room, leaving the dictiona- 
ries upstairs, and fished out one or two abstruse 
works from the library, which I pretended to 
read for pleasure. I sang uninvited in the 
evenings, knowing instinctively the songs that 
he liked best, and I neversang so well. I have 
not much of a voice : it is thin, and not nearly 
so sweet as Selina’s; but it has been excellently 
trained, and when it is carefully used — in a sort 
of suppressed, reckless way that presupposes 
I might do wonders did I but choose to take 
pains or to let it all out — it is quite effective. 

I was singing so one evening, throwing all 
the smothered passion into my tones of which 
they are capable,— that broken-hearted way of 
singing is such a telling trick, though any four- 
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dollar-the-lesson singing-master can teach it,— 
and as I went on, all talk in the room ceased, 
and I felt, for I never looked at him, that Mr. 
Opdyke had drawn away from everybody, and 
was standing in the window bay, listening 
intently. Then, because I knew I was grace- 
ful and danced well, I coaxed Selina to play 
one of her horrid little rattling waltzes, while 
Mr. Eaton and I pirouetted slowly around the 
room, passing and repassing before the win- 
dow where that ungainly figure stood drawn 
back from us all, while Aunt Jarvis glared at 
me exasperatedly, looking at me as if she were 
going to jump up any moment to tear my 
partner from me. It requires an uncommonly 
well-balanced mind to discriminate between a 
girl’s dancing wi¢k one man, and her dancing 
Sor another. 

Later in the evening we all went out on the 
piazza, and Mr. Opdyke walked off to the 
other end to enjoy his inevitable cigar. At 
least he was considerate of other people’s 
rights, and never obtruded his failings upon us. 
Every now and then Selina glanced towards 
him uneasily. 

“ It seems so inhospitable to leave him off 
there alone,” she said at last. “It is a pity that 
mother minds the smoke so much, or he could 
just as well sit here with us. I am afraid he feels 
lonely.” 

I saw that she would go to him in another 
moment, so I quietly left my seat and saun- 
tered leisurely down the piazza towards him, 
under pretense of getting a better view of the 
moonlit lawn. Selina looked quite satisfied. 
All city people are supposed to rave over the 
moonlight, as if the country had a monopoly of 
it, and it were procurable nowhere else. Nat- 
urally my slow walk came to a standstill by the 
time I reached Mr. Opdyke; but for a while 
I answered him only in monosyllables, suf- 
fering myself, however, to be drawn by degrees 
into more and more animated conversation, 
until at last I found myself talking for that 
one man as I had never talked in the most 
brilliant assembly before. I could not tell 
whether I was succeeding or not in my well- 
meant effort to convince him of my mental 
superiority to my little country-bred cousin, 
but at least I was keeping him from her. There 
was safety for her in that. 

I saw Selina watching us, and even at that 
distance I could detect a shade of surprise 
upon her lovely face. She was undoubtedly 
wondering at my long voluntary /fe-d-iéle 
with a man whom I so unsparingly denounced 
to her. How exquisite she looked in her pale- 
tinted dress, with a lacey shawl wound care- 
lessly around her head and shoulders to protect 
her from the night dews. She might have 
been Titania herself. Mr. Opdyke glanced 
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towards her too, then turned and looked 
straight down at me. I felt the cruel moon- 
light playing pitilessly upon my face. There 
was nothing of ‘Titania about me. 

“Do you know,” he said, slowly knocking 
off the ashes of his cigar upon the balustrade 
against which we leaned, careless that the 
greater portion fell over my dress, “I think 
your cousin is the very prettiest little thing I 
haveeverseen. I particularly admire blondes.” 

I felt myself flushing suddenly, as if his 
words had been an impertinence especially 
directed against my brunette plainness, and 
I was all the more indignant because I fan- 
cied he intended me to understand him ex- 
actly as I had done. 

“Let us go back,” I said. “Your cigar 
spoils the moonlight.” 

“As you please,” he answered, tossing it 
away. “I do not in the least mind what you 
do with me.” 

At this I felt angrier with him than ever; 
so angry, that the next day I could not 
bring myself to talk civilly with him, even for 
Selina’s sake, though I saw her abandon Mr, 
Eaton in the most barefaced manner to de- 
vote herself to this moody man, from whom 
even she could scarcely win a smile, and who 
forced his companionship upon us for no 
better reason than to be a little less bored 
with himself. He was particularly unamiable 
that day, and provoked me into several rude 
speeches, and by evening I would have noth- 
ing whatever to do with him. If Selina chose 
to rush headlong to such a fate, she might. I 
was very, very sorry for her, but I had done 
what I could, and surely need no longer hold 
myself responsible. She was not blindfold, 
and despite her youth she was quite old enough 
to know better and not willfully to choose 
chaff when she might have wheat. 

But I made one last effort even then, as I 
sat sulkily in the window, attired in my most 
unbecoming dress and my hair all rough and 
fuzzy: what was the use of taking any more 
pains with my toilet? All my city fashions 
together could not outshine this poor child’s 
fatal beauty that seemed leading her so fast 
into her life’s mistake. 

“ Selina,” I said, catching her hand as she 
passed near me, “ why will you devote your- 
self to that man? Do go back to Mr. Eaton, 
and leave him to himself. He is not worth a 
tithe of the attention you bestow upon him.” 

“ But I am so sorry for him,” Selina mur- 
mured back. “ Every one likes Mr. Eaton, 
and nobody seems to like Mr. Opdyke at all 
but just me. I really think he is ever so much 
nicer than you say.” 

“ Oh, very well,” I rejoined, shrugging my 
shoulders. “If you like bears, by all means 
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put a chain on him and lead him round. 
Perhaps, by and by, if he tame down, you 
can get him to dance to a drum.” 

“T’ll dance now, if you like,—to the piano, 
said the bear’s voice, directly behind us. “ Miss 
Selina, will you favor me with a turn?” 

I rose, mortified beyond endurance at hav- 
ing been overheard, and went dully to the 
piano, playing mechanically on and on for I 
did not know or care how long. It seemed to 
me the cracked old instrument had never 
been so outrageously out of tune. Every note 
set me on edge. 

“You are keeping atrocious time,” said a 
voice in my ear at last. “I don’t think Miss 
Selina can do much worse. Let her try.” 

Then Selina, all bright and breathless with 
dancing, took my place with a gay little laugh, 
and Harry immediately sat down by her to 
“ beat time,” he said, and in another moment 
I found myself gliding around the room with 
Mr. Opdyke. He danced divinely, I will say 
that much for him,— these ungainly men some- 
times do,—and we kept on and on and on, 
with never a word spoken between us. Aunt 
Jarvis had left the room, quite content with 
the present division of couples, and the pair 
at the piano were chatting merrily, but we 
two danced on in utter silence, as if engaged 
in some solemn ceremony that words would 
desecrate. It was unutterably ridiculous, and 
finally I stopped short. 

“Tt is too silly,” I said petulantly. 

Mr. Opdyke stopped too, but without re- 
leasing me. 

“It is rather,” he said coolly, not an atom 
flushed or flurried by the exercise. “ Dancing 
is always foolish. I think I ’ll go and smoke. 
But tell me first what possessed you to put on 
that hideous dress to-night ? I neversaw you 
look so badly.” 

“ Thank you,” I replied, flashing up a vin- 
dictive look at him. “I think I have capabili- 
ties of ugliness nearly equal to your own. Will 
you let me go, please? ” 

Selina’s frightful waltz had not yet come 
to an end. She and Harry were improvising 
a still more dreadful duet out of it, and were 
quite wild with delight over their success. Mr. 
Opdyke suddenly drew me close and bent low 
over me. 

“Jane,” he whispered, “I could dance on 
so forever !”’ 

With a cry of surprise and alarm and I 
know not what emotion beside, I broke from 
him and fled upstairs to my own room like 
one pursued by demons. There I sat all the 
rest of the evening alone in the dark, with my 
heart beating painfully, while footsteps paced 
steadily up and down the piazza beneath — 
Mr. Opdyke’s footsteps. He was having his 
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cigar. He could readier forego heaven itself 
than his evening smoke. Then the sound of 
voices stole up to me indistinctly. Somebody 
had joined him there. It might be Selina or 
Aunt Jarvis, I could not tell which, and I said 
to myself that it did not at all matter which, 
but that nothing should ever, ever tempt me to 
go downstairs again when | knew that that 
man was there. 

Suddenly my door opened softly, and Se- 
lina ran in and knelt down by me, burying 
her face in my dress. I could feel that she 
was trembling. 

“© Janey! O Janey!” she whispered. “I 
have something wonderful to tell you. I am 
so happy I can’t keep it to myself. Janey, I 
am engaged!” 

Such an odd sensation shot through me! I 
always thought before it was a figure of speech 
to say that one’s heart sank; but as the child 
spoke, I absolutely felt my heart go down, 
down, down, till I did not know where it 
would bring up. There is nothing idiomatic 
about the phrase. The thing positively hap- 
pens. 

I pushed the child involuntarily a little away 
from me. 

“1 have been expecting it,” I said harshly. 
“I have seen it all along, of course. If you 
wish to throw yourself away abominably, do 
so, but don’t come to me for congratulations. 
There ’s not a man in this world that I hate 
so intolerably as I do Alston Opdyke.” 

“ Alston Opdyke!” repeated Selina, lifting 
her sweet face in utmost amazement. “ But 
Janey, you did n’t suppose I ever cared for 
Mr. Opdyke in that way, did you? Why, I 
would n’t marry him for all the world, though 
I’m just as sorry for him as I can be, because 
he is so disagreeable, though he ’s nothing like 
so bad as we all thought him at first. But, O 
Janey, Janey! how could you think it? Why, 
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I have loved Harry Eaton with all my heart 
ever since the first day I saw him. I never 
for one moment thought of anybody but him, 
and I think he guessed it all along. Do kiss 
me, Janey!” 

Then something like a great gush of relief 
swept over me and took away my words, and 
I kissed her in perfect silence. 

So that was the singular marriage that 
Selina made. She went exactly contrary to 
the time-old custom of things, which, in 
every case is that they turn out wrong, of 
course. She outwitted fate, which, having 
thrown both the evil and the good in her way, 
made it clear to onlookers that she would 
naturally eschew the good and select the evil. 
She married precisely as she should have 
married, and entirely in accordance with the 
wishes of those who loved her most and 
who could best judge for her, securing her 
happiness from the first and forever, without 
a struggle, without a doubt, and without a 
cross. Fortunate little Selina! Thrice blessed 
little Selina ! 

For, alas that it is so, but how many of us 
know and choose the best when it is within 
our reach? How many of us, holding our 
fates in our hands, do not mar rather than 
make our fortunes by ourarrogance and pride 
of willfulness ? Indeed, it is a marvel to me, 
to this day, that Selina should not out of 
sheer contrariness have fallen in love with the 
thoroughly unworthy Mr. Opdyke instead, 
and have clung to him, for better, for worse, 
mainly for worse, amid the shrieking pro- 
testations of her entire circle of outraged 
friends and relations. For, situated as she was, 
that is what nine hundred and ninety-nine 
girls out of a thousand would have done, to 
rue it their lifelong thereafter —as I have rued 
it. For I married Mr. Opdyke. 


Grace Denio Litchfield. 
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WANDERER in unknown lands, what cheer ? 
How dost thou fare on thy mysterious way ? 
What strange light breaks upon thy distant day, 
Yet leaves me lonely in the darkness here ? 
Oh, bide no longer in that far-off sphere, 
Though all Heaven’s cohorts should thy footsteps stay. 
Break through their splendid, militant array, 
And answer to my call, O dead and dear! 
I shall not fear thee, howsoe’er thou come. 
Thy coldness will not chill, though Death is cold — 
A touch and I shall know thee, or a breath; 
Speak the old, well-known language, or be dumb; 
Only come back! Be near me as of old, 
So thou and I shall triumph over Death! 





Louise Chandler Moulton. 











HE ranchman owes 
to his rifle not only 
the keen pleasure and 
strong excitement of 
the chase, but also 
much of his bodily 
comfort; for, save for 
his prowess as a hunter 
and his skill as a marks- 
man with this, his fav- 
orite weapon, he would 
almost always be sadly 
stinted for fresh meat. 
Now that the buffalo 
have gone, and the 
Sharps rifle by which 
they were destroyed 
is also gone, almost 
all ranchmen use some 
form of repeater. Personally I prefer the Win- 
chester, using the new model, with a 45-cali- 
ber bullet of 300 grains, backed by go grains 
of powder. 

From April to August antelope are the 
game we chiefly follow, killing only the bucks; 
after that season, black-tail and white-tail deer. 
Occasionally we kill white-tail by driving them 
out of the wooded bottoms with the help of 
the slow, bell-mouthed, keen-nosed Southern 
track-hounds; or more often take the swift 
gazehounds and, on the open prairie, by sheer 
speed, run down antelope, jack-rabbit, coyotes, 
and foxes. Now and then we geta chance at 
mountain sheep, and more rarely at larger 
game still. As a rule, I never shoot anything 
but bucks. But in the rutting season, when the 
bucks’ flesh is poor, or when we need to lay in 
a good stock of meat for the winter, this rule 
of course must be broken. 

A small band of elk yet linger round a great 
patch of prairie and Bad Lands some thirty- 
five miles off. In 1885 I killed a good bull out of 
the lot; and once last season, when we were 
sorely in need of meat for smoking and drying, 
we went after them again. At the time most of 
the ponies were off on one of the round-ups, 
which indeed I had myself just left. However, 
my two hunting-horses, Manitou and Sorrel 
Joe, were at home. The former I rode myself, 
and on the latter I mounted one of my men 
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who was a particularly good hand at finding 
and following game. With much difficulty we 
got together a scrub wagon team of four 
as unkempt, dejected, and _vicious-looking 
broncos as ever stuck fast in a quicksand or 
balked in pulling up a steep pitch. Their 
driver was a crack whip, and their load light, 
consisting of little but the tent and the bed- 
ding ; so we got out to the hunting-ground and 
back in safety; but as the river was high and 
the horses were weak, we came within an ace 
of being swamped at one crossing, and the 
country was so very rough that we were only 
able to get the wagon up the worst pitch by 
hauling from the saddle with the riding-animals. 

We camped by an excellent spring of cold, 
clear water — not a common luxury in the Bad 
Lands. We pitched the tent beside it, getting 
enough timber from a grove of ash to make 
a large fire, which again is an appreciated 
blessing on the plains of the West, where we 
often need to carry along with us the wood 
for cooking our supper and breakfast, and 
sometimes actually have to dig up our fuel, 
making the fire of sage-brush roots, eked out 
with buffalo chips. Though the days were 
still warm, the nights were frosty. Our camp 
was in a deep valley, bounded by steep hills 
with sloping, grassy sides, one of them marked 
by a peculiar shelf of rock. ‘The country for 
miles was of this same character, much broken, 
but everywhere passable for horsemen, and with 
the hills rounded and grassy, except now and 
then for a chain of red scoria buttes or an iso- 
lated sugar-loaf cone df gray and brown clay. 
The first day we spent in trying to find the 
probable locality of our game; and after beat- 
ing pretty thoroughly over the smoother coun- 
try, towards nightfall we found quite fresh elk 
tracks leading into a stretch of very rough and 
broken land about ten miles from camp. 

We started next morning before the gray 
was relieved by the first faint flush of pink, 
and reached the broken country soon after 
sunrise. Here we dismounted and picketed 
our horses, as the ground we were to hunt 
through was very rough. Twoor three hours 
passed before we came upon fresh signs of 
elk. Then we found the trails that two, from 
the size presumably cows, had made the pre- 
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ceding night, and started to follow them, care- 
fully and noiselessly, my companion taking 
one side of the valley in which we were, and I 
the other. The tracks led into one of the wild- 
est and most desolate parts of the Bad Lands. 
It was now the heat of the day, the brazen 
sun shining out of a cloudless sky, and not the 
least breeze stirring. At the bottom of the 
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could, the game must have heard or smelt us ; 
for after a mile’s painstaking search we came 
to a dense thicket in which were two beds, 
evidently but just left, for the twigs and bent 
grass-blades were still slowly rising from the 
ground to which the bodies of the elk had 
pressed them. The long, clean hoof-prints 
told us that the quarry had started off at a 
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valley, in the deep, narrow bed of the winding 
water-course, lay a few tepid little pools, al- 
most dried up. Thick groves of stunted cedars 
stood here and there in the glen-like pockets 
of the high buttes, the peaks and sides of which 
were bare, and only their lower, terrace-like 
ledges thinly clad with coarse, withered grass 
and sprawling sage-bush; the parched hill- 
sides were riven by deep, twisting gorges, with 
brushwood in the bottoms; and the cliffs of 
coarse clay were cleft and seamed by sheer- 
sided, canyon-like gullies. In the narrow ra- 
vines, closed in by barren, sun-baked walls, 
the hot air stood still and sultry; the only liv- 
ing beings were the rattlesnakes, and of these 
I have never elsewhere seen so many. Some 
basked in the sun, stretched out at their ugly 
length of mottled brown and yellow; others 
lay half under stones or twined in the roots of 
the sage-brush, and looked straight at me 
with that strange, sullen, evil gaze, never shift- 
ing or moving, that is the property only of 
serpents and of certain men; while one or two 
coiled and rattled menacingly as I stepped near. 

Yet, though we walked as quietly as we 
Vo.t. XXXVI.— 209. 
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swinging trot. We followed at once, and it 
was wonderful to see how such large, heavy 
beasts had gone up the steepest hill-sides 
without altering their swift and easy gait, and 
had plunged unhesitatingly over nearly sheer 
cliffs down which we had to clamber with 
careful slowness. 

They left the strip of rugged Bad Lands 
and went on into the smoother country be- 
yond, luckily passing quite close to where our 
horses were picketed. We thought it likely 
they would halt in some heavily timbered 
coulies six or seven miles off, and as there 
was no need of hurry, we took lunch and then 
began following them up—an easy feat, as 
their hoofs had sunk deep into the soft soil, 
the prints of the dew-claws showing now and 
then. At first we rode, but soon dismounted, 
and led our horses. 

We found the elk almost as soon as we struck 
the border of the ground we had marked as 
their probable halting-place. Our horses were 
unshod and made but little noise ; and coming 
to a wide, long coulie, filled with tall trees 
and brushwood, we as usual separated, I 
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going down one side and my companion the 
other. When nearly half-way down he sud- 
denly whistled sharply, and I of course at 
once stood still, with my rifle at the ready, 
Nothing moved, and I glanced at him. He 
had squatted down and was gazing earnestly 
over into the dense laurel on my side of the 
coulie. In a minute he shouted that he saw 
ared patch in the brush which he thought 
must be the elk, and that it was right between 
him and myself. Elk willsometimes lie as closely 
as rabbits, even when not in very good cover ; 
still I was a little surprised at these not breaking 
out when they heard human voices. However, 
there they staid; and I waited several min- 
utes in vain for them to move. From where I 
stood it was impossible to see them, and I was 
fearful that they might go off down the valley 
and so offer me a very poor shot. Meanwhile, 
Manitou, who is not an emotional horse, and 
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is moreover blessed with a large appetite, was 
feeding greedily, rattling his bridle-chains 
at every mouthful; and I thought he would 
act as a guard to keep the elk where they 
were until I shifted my position. So I slipped 
back, and ran swiftly round the head of the 
coulie to where my companion was still sit- 
ting. He pointed me out the patch of red in 
the bushes, not sixty yards distant, and I fired 
into it without delay, by good luck breaking 
the neck of a cow elk, when immediately 
another one rose up from beside it and made 
off. I had five shots at her as she ascended 
the hill-side and the gentle slope beyond ; and 
two of my bullets struck her close together in 
the flank, ranging forward —a very fatal shot. 
She was evidently mortally hit, and just as 
she reached the top of the divide she stopped, 
reeled, and fell over, dead. 

We were much pleased with our luck, as it 
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secured us an ample stock of needed fresh 
meat; and the two elk lay very handily, so 
that on the following day we were able to stop 
for them with the wagon on our way home- 
ward, putting them in bodily, and leaving only 
the entrails for the vultures that were already 
soaring in great circles over the carcasses. 

In the fall of 1886 I went far west to the 
Rockies and took a fortnight’s hunting trip 
among the northern spurs of the Cceur 
d’Aléne, between the towns of Heron and 
Horseplains in Montana. There are many 
kinds of game to be found in the least known 
or still untrodden parts of this wooded mount- 
ain wilderness—caribou, elk, ungainly moose 
with great shovel horns, cougars, and bears. 
But I did not have time to go deeply into the 
heart of the forest-clad ranges, and devoted 
my entire energies to the chase of but one ani- 
mal, the white antelope-goat, at present the 
least known and rarest of all 
American game. 

We started from one of those 
most dismal and forlorn of all 
places, a dead mining town, on 
the line of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. My foreman, Merrifield, 
was with me, and as guide I took 
a tall, lithe, happy-go-lucky mount- 
aineer, who, like so many of the 
restless frontier race, was born in 
Missouri. Our outfit was simple, as 
we carried only blankets, a light 
wagon sheet, the ever-present 
camera, flour, bacon, salt, sugar, 
and coffee; canned goods are very 
unhandy to pack about on horse- 
back. Our rifles and ammunition, 
with the few cooking-utensils and a 
book or two, completed the list. 
Four solemn ponies and a ridicu- 
lous littlke mule named Walla Walla bore us 
and our belongings. The Missourian was an 
expert packer, versed in the mysteries of the 
“diamond hitch,” the only arrangement of 
the ropes that will insure a load staying in its 
place. Driving a pack train through the wooded 
paths and up the mountain passes that we had 
to traverse is hard work anyhow, as there are 
sure to be accidents happening to the animals 
all the time, while their packs receive rough 
treatment from jutting rocks and overhanging 
branches, or from the half-fallen tree-trunks 
under which the animals wriggle; and if the 
loads are continually coming loose, or slipping 
so as to gall the horses’ backs and make them 
sore, the labor and anxiety are increased 
tenfold, 

In a day or two we were in the heart of the 
vast wooded wilderness. A broad, lonely river 
ran through its midst, cleaving asunder the 
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mountain chains. Range after range, peak 
upon peak, the mountains towered on every 
side, the lower timbered to the top, the higher 
with bare crests of gray crags or else hooded 
with fields of shining snow. The deep valleys 
lay half in darkness, hemmed in by steep, tim- 
bered slopes and straight rock walls. The 
torrents, broken into glittering foam masses, 
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sprang down through the chasms they had 
rent in the sides of the high hills, lingered in 
black pools under the shadows of the scarred 
cliffs, and reaching the rank, tree-choked val- 
leys, gathered into rapid streams of clear brown 
water, that drenched the drooping limbs of 
the tangled alders. Over the whole land 
lay like a shroud the mighty growth of the 
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unbroken evergreen forest —spruce and hem- 
lock, fir, balsam, tamarack, and lofty pine. 
Yet even these vast wastes of shadowy 
woodland were once penetrated by members 
of that adventurous and now fast vanishing 
folk, the American frontiersmen. Once or 
twice, while walking silently over the spongy 
moss beneath the somber archways of the 
pines, we saw on a tree-trunk a dim, faint ax- 
scar, the bark almost grown over it, showing 
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and eager. There is no plain so lonely that 
their feet have not trodden it; no mountain 
so far off that their eyes have not scanned its 
grandeur. 

We took nearly a week in going to our 
hunting-grounds and out from them again. 
This was tedious work, for the pace was slow, 
and it was accompanied with some real labor. 
In places the mountain paths were very steep 
and the ponies could with difficulty scramble 














THE INDIANS WE MET. 


where, many years before, some fur-trapper 
had chopped a deeper blaze than usual in 
making out a “spotted line” —man’s first 
highway in the primeval forest; or on some 
hill-side we would come across the more recent, 
but already half-obliterated, traces of a miner’s 
handiwork. The trapper and the miner were 
the pioneers of the mountains, as the hunter 
and the cowboy have been the pioneers of 
the plains; they are all of the same type, 
these sinewy men of the border, fearless and 
self-reliant, who are forever driven restlessly 
onward through the wilderness by the half- 
formed desires that make their eyes haggard 


along them; and once or twice they got falls 
that no animals less tough could have sur- 
vived, Walla Walla being the unfortunate that 
suffered most. Often, moreover, we would 
come to a windfall, where the fallen trees lay 
heaped crosswise on one another in the wild- 
est confusion, and a road had to be cleared 
by ax work. It was marvelous to see the phi- 
losophy with which the wise little beasts be- 
haved, picking their way gingerly through 
these rough spots, hopping over fallen tree- 
trunks, or stepping between them in places 
where an Eastern horse would have snapped 
his leg short off, and walking composedly along 
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narrow ledges with steep precipices below. 
They were tame and friendly, being turned 
loose at night, and not only staying near 
by, but also allowing themselves to be caught 
without difficulty in the morning; industri- 
ously gleaning the scant food to be found in 
the burnt places or along the edges of the 
brooks, and often in the evening standing in 
a patient, solemn semicircle round the camp 
fire, just beyond where we were seated, Walla 
Walla, the little mule, was always in scrapes. 
Once we spent a morning of awkward indus- 
try in washing our clothes; having finished, 
we spread the partially cleansed array upon 
the bushes and departed on a hunt. On re- 
turning, to our horror we spied the miserable 
Walla Walla shamefacedly shambling off from 
the neighborhood of the wash, having partly 
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chewed up every individual garment and com- 
pletely undone all our morning’s labor. 

At first we did not have good weather. ‘The 
Indians, of whom we met a small band,— said 
to be Flatheads or their kin, on a visit from 
the coast region,— had set fire to the woods not 
far away, and the smoke became so dense as 
to hurt our eyes, to hide the sun at midday, 
and to veil all objects from our sight as com- 
pletely as if there had been a heavy fog. ‘Then 
we had two days of incessant rain, which ren- 
dered our camp none too comfortable; but 
when this cleared we found it had put out 
the fire and settled all the smoke, leaving a 
brilliant sky overhead. 

We first camped in a narrow valley, sur- 
rounded by mountains so tall that except at 
noonday it lay in the shadow; and it was 
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only when we were out late on the higher foot- 
hills that we saw the sun sink in a flame be- 
hind the distant ranges. ‘The trees grew tall 
and thick, the underbrush choking the ground 
between their trunks, and their branches inter- 
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of the 

They 
were shaped like thrushes, and sometimes war- 
bled sweetly, yet they lived right in the torrent, 
not only flitting along the banks and wading 


little water wrens—the water-ousel 
books — made this brook their home. 
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lacing so that the sun’s rays hardly came 
through them, There were very few open 
glades, and these were not more than a dozen 
rods or so across. Even on the mountains it 
was only when we got up very high indeed, 
or when we struck an occasional bare spur, or 
shoulder, that we could get a glimpse into 
the open. Elsewhere we could never see a 
hundred yards ahead of us, and like all plains- 
men or mountaineers we at times felt smoth- 
ered under the trees, and longed to be where 
we could look out far and wide on every side ; 
we felt as if our heads were in hoods. A 
broad brook whirled and eddied past our 
camp, and a little below us was caught in a 
deep, narrow gorge, where the strangling 
rocks churned its swift current into spray and 
foam, and changed its murmurous humming 
and splashing into an angry roar. Strange 


in the edges, but plunging boldly into mid- 
stream, and half walking, half flying along 
the bottom, deep under water, and perching 
on the slippery, spray-covered rocks of the 
waterfall or skimming over and through the 
rapids even more often than they ran along 
the margins of the deep, black pools. 

White-tail deer were plentiful, and we kept 
our camp abundantly supphed with venison, 
varying it with all the grouse we wanted, and 
with quantities of fresh trout. But I myself 
spent most of my time after the quarry I had 
come to get —the white goat. 

White goats have been known to hunters 
ever since Lewis and Clarke crossed the con- 
tinent, but they have always ranked as the 
very rarest and most difficult to get of all 
American game. This reputation they owe to 
the nature of their haunts, rather than to their 




















own wariness, for they have been so little dis- 
turbed that they are less shy than either deer 
or sheep. They are found here and there on 
the highest, most inaccessible mountain peaks 
down even to Arizona and New Mexico; but 
being fitted for cold climates, they are ex- 
tremely scarce everywhere south of Montana 
and northern Idaho, and the great majority 
even of the most experienced hunters have 
hardly so much as heard of their existence. 
In Washington Territory, northern Idaho, and 
north-western Montana they are not uncom- 
mon, and are plentiful in parts of the moun- 
tain ranges of British America and Alaska. 
Their preference for the highest peaks is due 
mainly to their dislike of warmth, and in the 
north —even south of the Canadian line — they 
are found much lower down the mountains 
than is the case farther south. They are very 
conspicuous animals, with their snow-white 
coats and polished black horns, but their pur- 
suit necessitates so much toil and hardship 
that not one in ten of the professional hunters 
has ever killed one; and I know of but one 
or two Eastern sportsmen who can boast a 
goat’s head as a trophy. But this will soon 
cease to be the case; for the Canadian Pacific 
Railway has opened the haunts where the 
goats are most plentiful, and any moderately 
adventurous and hardy rifleman can be sure 
of getting one by taking a little time, and that, 
too, whether he is a skilled hunter or not, since 
at present the game is not difficult to approach. 
The white goat will be common long after the 
elk has vanished, and it has already outlasted 
the buffalo. Few sportsmen henceforth — in- 
deed, hardly any — will ever boast a buffalo 
head of their own killing; but the number of 
riflemen who can place to their credit the 
prized white fleeces and jet-black horns will 
steadily increase. 

The Missourian, during his career as a 
Rocky Mountain hunter, had killed five white 
goats. ‘The first he had shot near Canyon 
City, Colorado, and never having heard of 
any such animal before had concluded after- 
ward that it was one of a flock of recently 
imported Angora goats, and accordingly, to 
avoid trouble, buried it where it lay; and it 
was not until fourteen years later, when he 
came up to the Coeur d’Aléne and shot an- 
other, that he became aware what he had killed. 
He described them as being bold, pugnacious 
animals, not easily startled, and extremely te- 
nacious of life. Once he had set a large hound 
at one which he came across while descending 
an ice-swollen river in early spring. The goat 
made no attempt to flee or to avoid the hound, 
but coolly awaited its approach and killed it 
with one wicked thrust of the horns; for the 
latter are as sharp as needles, and are used for 
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stabbing, not butting. Another time he caught 
a goat in a bear trap set on a game trail. Its 
leg was broken, and he had to pack it out on 
pony-back, a two-days’ journey, to the settle- 
ment; yet in spite of such rough treatment it 
lived a week after it got there, when, unfortu- 
nately, the wounded leg mortified. It fought 
most determinedly, but soon became recon- 
ciled to captivity, eating with avidity all the 
grass it was given, recognizing its keeper, and 
grunting whenever he brought it food orstarted 
to walk away before it had had all it wished. 
The goats he had shot lived in ground where 
the walking was tiresome to the last degree, 
and where it was almost impossible not to 
make a good deal of noise; and nothing but 
their boldness and curiosity enabled him ever 
to kill any. One he shot while waiting at a 
pass for deer. ‘The goat, an old male, came 
up, and fairly refused to leave the spot, walk- 
ing round in the underbrush and finally mount- 
ing a great fallen log, where he staid snorting 
and stamping angrily until the Missourian lost 
patience and killed him. 

For three or four days I hunted steadily 
and without success, and it was as hard work 
as any I had ever undertaken. Both Merrifield 
and I were accustomed to a life in the saddle, 
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and although we had varied it with an occa- 
sional long walk after deer or sheep, yet we 
were utterly unable to cope with the Missou- 
rian when it came to mountaineering. When we 
had previously hunted, in the Big Horn moun- 
tains, we had found stout moccasins most 
comfortable, and extremely useful for still- 
hunting through the great woods and among 
the open glades; but the multitudinous sharp 
rocks and sheer, cliff-like slopes of the Coeur 
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d’Aléne rendered our moccasins absolutely 
useless, for the first day’s tramp bruised our 
feet till they were sore and slit our foot-gear 
into ribbons, besides tearing our clothes. Mer- 
rifield was then crippled, having nothing else 
but his cowboy boots ; fortunately, I had taken 
in addition a pair of shoes with soles thickly 
studded with nails. 

We would start immediately after breakfast 
each morning, carrying a light lunch in our 
pockets, and go straight up the mountain sides 
for hours at a time, varying it by skirting the 
broad, terrace-like ledges, or by clambering 
along the cliff crests. ‘The climbing was very 
hard. The slope was so steep that it was like 
going up stairs ; now through loose earth, then 
through a shingle of pebbles or sand, then 
over rough rocks, and again over a layer of 
pine needles as smooth and slippery as glass, 
while brittle, dry sticks that snapped at a touch, 
and loose stones that rattled down if so much 
as brushed, strewed the ground everywhere, 
the climber stumbling and falling over them 
and finding it almost absolutely impossible to 
proceed without noise, unless at a rate of prog- 
ress too slow to admit of getting anywhere. 
Often, too, we would encounter dense under- 
brush, perhaps a thicket of little burnt balsams, 
as prickly and brittle as so much coral ; or else 
a heavy growth of laurel, all the branches 
pointing downward, and to be gotten through 
only by main force. Over all grew the vast 
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evergreen forest, ex- 

cept where an oc- 

casional cliff jutted 

out, or where there 

were great land- 

slides, each perhaps 

half a mile long and 

a couple of hundred 

yards across, cover- 

ed with loose slates 

or granite bowlders. 

We always went 

above the domain 

of the deer, and in- 

deed saw few evi- 

dences of life. Once 

or twice we came 

to the round foot- 

prints of cougars, 

which are said to be 

great enemies of the 

goats, but we never 

caught a glimpse of 

the sly beasts them- 

selves. Another time 

I shot a sable from 

a spruce, up which 

the little fox-headed 

animal had rushed 

with the agility ofa squirrel. There were plenty 

of old tracks of bear and elk, but no new ones ; 

and occasionally we saw the foot-marks of the 
great timber wolf. 

But the trails at which we looked with the 
most absorbed interest were those that showed 
the large, round hoof-marks of the white goats. 
‘They had worn deep paths to certain clay 
licks in the slides, which they must have vis- 
ited often in the early spring, for the trails 
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were little traveled when we were in the moun- 
tains during September. These clay licks were 
mere holes in the banks, and were in spring- 
time visited by other animals besides goats; 
there were old deer trails to them. The clay 
seemed to contain something that both birds 
and beasts were fond of, for I frequently saw 
flocks of cross-bills light in the licks and stay 
there for many minutes at a time, scratching 
the smooth surface with their little claws and 
bills. The goat trails led away in every direc- 
tion from the licks, but usually went up hill, 
zigzagging or in a straight line, and continu- 
ally growing fainter as they went farther off, 
where the animals scattered to their feeding- 
grounds, In the spring-time the goats are clad 
with a dense coat of long white wool, and there 
were shreds and tufts of this on all the twigs 
of the bushes under which the paths passed ; 
in the early fall the coat is shorter and less 
handsome. 

Although these game paths were so deeply 
worn they yet showed very little fresh goat 
sign; in fact, we came across the recent trails 
of but two of the animals we were after. One 
of these we came quite close to, but never saw 
it, for we must have frightened it by the noise 
we made; it certainly, to judge by its tracks, 
which we followed for a long time, took itself 
straight out of the country. The other I finally 
got, after some heart-breaking work and a com- 
plicated series of faults committed and mis- 
fortunes endured. 

I had been, as usual, walking and clamber- 
ing over the mountains all day long, and in 
mid-afternoon reached a great slide, with half- 
way across it a tree. Under this I sat down 
to rest, my back to the trunk, and had been 
there but a few minutes when my companion, 
the Missourian, suddenly whispered to me that 
a goat was coming down the slide at its edge, 
near the woods. I was in a most uncomfort- 
able position for a shot. Twisting my head 
round, I could see the goat waddling down- 
hill, looking just like a handsome tame billy, 
especially when at times he stood upon a stone 
to glance around, with all four feet close to- 
gether. I cautiously tried to shift my position, 
and at once dislodged some pebbles, at the 
sound of which the goat sprang promptly up 
on the bank, his whole mien changing into one 
of alert, alarmed curiosity. He was less than 
a hundred yards off, so I risked a shot, all 
cramped and twisted though I was. But my 
bullet went low ; I only broke his left foreleg, 
and he disappeared over the bank like a flash. 
We raced and scrambled after him, and the 
Missourian, an excellent tracker, took up the 
bloody trail. It went along the hill-side for 
nearly a mile, and then turned straight up the 
mountain, the Missourian leading with his long, 
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free gait, while I toiled after him at a dogged 
trot. The trail went up the sharpest and steep- 
est places, skirting the cliffs and precipices. At 
one spot I nearly came to grief for good and 
all, for in running along a shelving ledge, cov- 
ered with loose slates, one of these slipped as 
I stepped on it, throwing me clear over the 
brink. However, I caught in a pine top, 
bounced down through it, and brought up in 
a balsam with my rifle all right, and myself 
unhurt except for the shaking. I scrambled 
up at once and raced on after my companion, 
whose limbs and wind seemed alike incapable 
of giving out. This work lasted for a couple 
of hours, 

The trail came into a regular game path 
and grew fresher, the goat having stopped to 
roll and wallow in the dust now and then. 
Suddenly, on the top of the mountain, we 
came upon him close up to us. He had just 
risen from rolling and stood behind a huge 
fallen log, his back barely showing above it 
as he turned his head to look at us. I was 
completely winded, and had lost my strength 
as well as my breath, while great beadlike 
drops of sweat stood in my eyes; but I 
steadied myself as well as I could and aimed 
to break the backbone, the only shot open to 
me, and not a difficult one at such a short 
distance. However, my bullet went just too 
high, cutting the skin right above the long 
spinal bones over the shoulders; and the 
speed with which that three-legged goat went 
down the precipitous side of the mountain 
would have done credit to an antelope on the 
level. 

Weary and disgusted, we again took up the 
trail. It led straight down-hill, and we fol- 
lowed it at a smart pace. Down and down it 
went, into the valley and straight to the edge 
of the stream, but half a mile above camp. 
The goat had crossed the water on a fallen 
tree trunk, and we took the same path. Once 
across it had again gone right up the moun- 
tain. We followed it as fast as we could, al- 
though pretty nearly done out, until it was 
too dark to see the blood stains any longer, 
and then returned to camp, dispirited and so 
tired that we could hardly drag ourselves 
along, for we had been going at speed for 
five hours, up and down the roughest and 
steepest ground. 

But we were confident the goat would not 
travel far with such a wound after he had 
been chased as we had chased him. Next 
morning at daybreak we again climbed the 
mountain and took up the trail. Soon it led 
into others and we lost it, but we kept up the 
hunt nevertheless for hour after hour, making 
continually wider and wider circles. At last, 
about midday, our perseverance was rewarded, 
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for coming silently out on a great bare cliff 
shoulder, I spied the goat lying on a ledge 
below me and some seventy yards off. This 
time I shot true, and he rose only to fall back 
dead ; and a minute afterward we were stand- 
ing over him, handling the glossy black horns 
and admiring the snow-white coat. 

After this we struck our tent and shifted 
camp some thirty miles to a wide valley through 
whose pine-clad bottom flowed a river, hurry- 
ing on to the Pacific between unending forests. 
On one hand the valley was hemmed in by 
an unbroken line of frowning cliffs, and on the 
other by chains of lofty mountains in whose 
sides the ravines cut deep gashes. 

The clear weather had grown colder. At 
night the frost skimmed with thin ice the 
edges of the ponds and small lakes that at long 
intervals dotted the vast reaches of woodland. 
But we were very comfortable, and hardly 
needed our furs, for as evening fell we kindled 
huge fires, to give us both light and warmth; 
and even in very cold weather a man can sleep 
out comfortably enough with no bedding if 
he lights two fires and gets in between them, 
or finds a sheltered nook or corner across 
whose front a single great blaze can be made. 
The long walks and our work as cragsmen 
hardened our thews, and made us eat and sleep 
as even our life on the ranch could hardly do: 
the mountaineer must always be more sinewy 
than the horseman. The clear, cold water of 
the swift streams too was a welcome change 
from the tepid and muddy currents of the 
rivers of the plains; and we heartily enjoyed 
the baths, a plunge into one of the icy pools 
making us gasp for breath and causing the 
blood to tingle in our veins with the shock. 

Our tent was pitched in a little glade, which 
was but a few yards across, and carpeted 
thickly with the red kinnikinic berries, in their 
season beloved of bears, and from the leaves 
of which bush Indians make a substitute for 
tobacco. Little three-toed woodpeckers with 
yellow crests scrambled about over the trees 
near by, while the great log-cocks hammered 
and rattled on the tall dead trunks. Jays that 
were all of dark blue came familiarly round 
camp in company with the ever-present moose- 
birds or whisky jacks. ‘There were many grouse 
in the woods, of three kinds,— blue, spruce, and 
ruffed,— and these varied our diet and also fur- 
nished us with some sport with our rifles, as 
we always shot them inrivalry. That is, each 
would take a shot in turn, aiming at the head 
of the bird, as it perched motionless on the 
limb of a tree or stopped for a second while 
running along the ground; then if he missed 
or hit the bird anywhere but in the head, the 
other scored one and took the shot. The re- 
sulting tally was a good test of comparative 
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skill; and rivalry always tends to keep a man’s 
shooting up to the mark. 

Once or twice, when we had slain deer, we 
watched by the carcasses, hoping that they 
would attract a bear, or perhaps one of the 
huge timber wolves whose mournful, sinister 
howling we heard each night. But there were 
no bears in the valley; and the wolves, those 
cruel, crafty beasts, were far too cunning to 
come to the bait while we were there. We 
saw nothing but crowds of ravens, whose hoarse 
barking and croaking filled the air as they cir- 
cled around overhead, lighted in the trees, or 
quarreled over the carcass. Yet although we 
saw no game it was very pleasant to sit out, 
on the still evenings, among the tall pines or 
on the edge of the great gorge, until the after- 
glow of the sunset was dispelled by the beams 
of the frosty moon. Now and again the hush 
would be suddenly broken by the long howl- 
ing of a wolf, that echoed and rang under the 
hollow woods and through the deep chasms 
until they resounded again, while it made our 
hearts bound and the blood leap in our veins. 
Then there would be silence once more, broken 
only by the rush of the river and the low 
moaning and creaking of the pines; or the 
strange calling of the owls might be answered 
by the far-off, unearthly laughter of a loon, its 
voice carried through the stillness a marvelous 
distance from the little lake on which it was 
swimming. 

One day, after much toilsome and in places 
almost dangerous work, we climbed to the 
very top of the nearest mountain chain, and 
from it looked out over a limitless, billowy 
field of snow-capped ranges. Up above the 
timber line were snow-grouse and huge, hoary- 
white woodchucks, but no trace of the game 
we were after; for, rather to our surprise, the 
few goat signs we saw were in the timber. I 
did not catch another glimpse of the ani- 
mals themselves until my holiday was almost 
over and we were preparing to break camp. 
Then I saw two. I had spent a most labo- 
rious day on the mountain as usual, following 
the goat paths, which were well-trodden trails 
leading up the most inaccessible places; cer- 
tainly the white goats are marvelous climbers, 
doing it all by main strength and perfect 
command over their muscles, for they are 
heavy, clumsy seeming animals, the reverse 
of graceful, and utterly without any look of 
light agility. As usual, towards evening I was 
pretty well tired out, for it would be difficult 
to imagine harder work than to clamber un- 
endingly up and down the huge cliffs. I came 
down along a great jutting spur, broken by a 
series of precipices, with flat terraces at their 
feet, the terraces being covered with trees 
and bushes, and running, with many breaks 
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and interruptions, parallel to each other across 
the face of the mountains. On one of these 
terraces was a space of hard clay ground 
beaten perfectly bare of vegetation by the 
hoofs of the goats, with, in the middle, a 
hole, two or three feet in width, that was evi- 
dently in the spring used as a lick. Most of 
the tracks were old, but there was one trail 
coming diagonally down the side of the moun- 
tain on which there were two or three that 
were very fresh. It was getting late, so I did 
not stay long, but continued the descent. 
The terrace on which the lick was situated 
lay but a few hundred yards above the valley, 
and then came a level, marshy plain a quarter 
of a mile broad, between the base of the 
mountain and the woods. Leading down to 
this plain was another old goat-trail, which 
went to a small, boggy pool, which the goats 
must certainly have often visited in the spring; 
but it was then unused. 

When I reached the farther side of the plain 
and was about entering the woods, I turned 
to look over the mountain once more, and 
my eye was immediately caught by two white 
objects that were moving along the terrace, 
about half a mile to one side of the lick. That 
they were goats was evident at a glance, their 
white bodies contrasting sharply with the green 
vegetation. They came along very rapidly, giv- 
ing me no time to get back over the plain, and 
stopped for a short time at the lick, right in 
sight from where I was, although too far off for 
me to tell anything about theirsize. I think they 
smelt my foot-prints in the soil; at any rate they 
were very watchful, one of them always jump- 
ing up on a rock or fallen log to mount guard 
when the other halted to browse. The sun had 
just set; it was impossible to advance across 
the open plain, which they scanned at every 
glance; and to skirt it and climb up any other 
place than the pass down which I had come— 
itself a goat-trail— would have taken till long 
after nightfall. All I could do was to stay 
where I was and watch them, until in the 
dark I slipped off unobserved and made the 
best of my way to camp, resolved to hunt 
them up on the morrow. 

Shortly after noon next day we were at the 
terrace, having approached with the greatest 
caution, and only after a minute examination, 
with the field-glasses, of all the neighboring 
mountain. I wore moccasins, so as to make 
no noise. We soon found that one of the 
trails was evidently regularly traveled, prob- 
ably every evening, and we determined to 
lie in wait by it, so as either to catch the 
animals as they came down to feed, or else to 


* mark them if they got out on some open spot 


on the terraces where they could be stalked. 
As an ambush we chose a ledge in the cliff 
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below a terrace, with, in front, a breastwork 
of the natural rock some five feet high. It 
was perhaps fifty yards from the trail. I hid 
myself on this ledge, having arranged on the 
rock breastwork a few pine branches, through 
which to fire, and waited, hour after hour, 
continually scanning the mountain carefully 
with the glasses. There was very little life. 
Occasionally a chickaree or chipmunk scurried 
out from among the trunks of the great pines 
to pick up the cones which he had previously 
bitten off from the upper branches ; a noisy 
Clarke’s crow clung for some time in the top 
of a hemlock; and occasionally flocks of 
cross-bill went by, with swift undulating flight 
and low calls. From time to time I peeped 
cautiously over the pine branches on the 
breastwork ; and the last time I did this I sud- 
denly saw two goats, that had come noise- 
lessly down, standing motionless directly op- 
posite to me, their suspicions evidently aroused 
by something. I gently shoved the rifle over 
one of the boughs; the largest goat turned 
its head sharply round to look, as it stood 
quartering to me, and the bullet went fairly 
through the lungs. Both animals promptly 
ran off along the terrace, and I raced after 
them in my moccasins, skirting the edge of 
the cliff, where there were no trees or bushes, 
As I made no noise and could run very 
swiftly on the bare cliff edge, I succeeded in 
coming out into the first little glade, or break, 
in the terrace at the same time that the goats 
did. The first to come out of the bushes was 
the big one I had shot at, an old she, as it 
turned out; while the other, a yearling ram, 
followed. The big one turned to look at me, 
as she mounted a fallen tree that lay across a 
chasm-like rent in the terrace; the light red 
frothy blood covered her muzzle, and I paid 
no further heed to her as she slowly walked 
along the log, but bent my attention towards 
the yearling, that was galloping and scram- 
bling up an almost perpendicular path that led 
across the face of the cliff above. Holding 
my rifle just over it, I fired, breaking its neck, 
and it rolled down some fifty or sixty yards, 
almost to where I stood. I then went after the 
old goat, which had lain down; as I ap- 
proached she feebly tried to rise and show 
fight, but her strength was spent, her blood 
had ebbed away, and she fell back lifeless in 
the effort. They were both good specimens, 
the old one being unusually large, with fine 
horns. White goats are squat, heavy beasts ; 
not so tall as black-tail deer, but weighing 
more. 

Early next morning I came back with my 
two men to where the goats were lying, taking 
along the camera. Having taken their photo- 
graphs and skinned them we went back to 
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camp, hunted up the ponies and mules, who 
had been shifting for themselves during the 
past few days, packed up our tent, trophies, 
and other belongings, and set off for the set- 
tlements, well pleased with our trip. 

I suppose the sport to be had among the 
tremendous mountain masses of the Hima- 
layas must stand above all other kinds of 
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hill shooting ; yet after all it is hard to believe 
that it can yield much more pleasure than that 
felt by the American hunter when he follows 
the lordly elk and the grizzly among the tim- 
bered slopes of the Rockies, or the big-horn 
and the white-fleeced, jet-horned antelope 
goat over their towering and barren peaks. 


Theodore Roosevelt. 


[In the article of this series entitled “The Home Ranch,” published in THz Century for March, the origin 
of the word “ savey ” should have been ascribed to the Spanish. ] 




















UNSHED 


HEN she whom I loved died — 
She whom I loved full well, 
Better than love can tell, 


More than the lover loves his untouched 
bride — 


I stood beside her bed ; 

Her face was white and cold; 

Her soft hair shone like gold,— 

A pale gold fillet for her sacred head. 


I looked, but did not weep ; 

Only a dull regret 

Shadowed my soul; and yet 

She was gone — gone to the unending sleep! 


Nay, and the very thought of her 

Was dim, like memory’s ghost, 

As she indeed were lost, 

And even the world beyond held naught of 
her! 


My live heart beat unmoved, 

Though hers had ceased to beat ; 

I left her: in the street 

I faced the crowd, who knew not her I loved. 


The days pass, and the years ; 

My beard is touched with gray ; 

I feel my powers decay ; 

And still I have not found my unshed tears. 


But, O my heart! I know — 

I know thy time will come, 

When thou, no longer dumb, 

Wilt break—wilt break and utter all thy 
woe! 








TEARS. 


To-day thou must be still, 

For sin has hardened thee, 

And cares have burdened thee, 

And failure checked thy pulse with sullen chill. 


But when my shadow is cast 

Eastward, at set of sun, 

And all my deeds are done,— 

Or evil or good,— and the dull day is past, 


And when the imprisoning years 

Shall fetter me no more, 

Then open wide thy door, 

O heart! the secret door of unshed tears! 


This little life of earth, 

‘These moment-years of time, 

Insult the grief sublime 

Of the immortal soul, that waiteth for its 
birth — 


Its birth to that domain 

Where God and man are one, 

Whose everlasting sun 

Throws an eternal shadow over memory’s 
plain. 


There break, O willing heart ! 

Break, and at last be free ! 

No dearer liberty 

Ask, than to shed those tears that vouch 
God’s human part ! 


God gave man love and light: 

Grief is man’s very own; 

Nor would God’s shining throne 

(But for man’s godlike tears) be half so bright! 


Julian Hawthorne. 
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IN TWO PARTS. 


CHAPTER II.—(Continued.) 
V/A 
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NWIZYON finished his picture 
WE and took his patent 
i} == after having worked in a 
glow of interest which 
made him believe in his 
success, until he found he 
had pleased every one, 
especially Mr. and Mrs. 
Ashmore, when he began to be skeptical. 
The party, at any rate, changed; Colonel and 
Mrs. Capadose went their way. He was able 
to say to himself, however, that his separation 
from the lady was not so much an end as a 
beginning, and he called on her soon after his 
return to town. She had told him the hours 
she was at home—she seemed to like him. 
If she liked him why had n’t she married him, 
or, at any rate, why was n’t she sorry she had 
n’t? If she was sorry she concealed it too 
well. Lyon’s curiosity on this point may strike 
the reader as fatuous, but something must be 
allowed to a disappointed man. He did not ask 
much, after all; not that she should love him 
to-day or that she should allow him to tell 
her that he loved her, but only that she should 
give him some sign she was sorry. Instead of 
this, for the present she contented herself 
with exhibiting her little daughter to him. 
The child was beautiful and had the prettiest 
eyes of innocence he had ever seen: which 
did not prevent him from wondering whether 
she told horrid fibs. This idea gave him much 
entertainment—the picture of the anxiety 
with which her mother would watch, as she 
grew older, for the symptoms of heredity. 
That was a nice occupation for Everina Brant! 
Did she lie to the child herself, about her 
father —was that necessary, when she pressed 
her daughter to her bosom, to cover up his 
tracks? Did he control himself before the 
little girl,so that she might not hear him say 
things that she knew to be other than he said ? 
Lyon doubted this: his genius would be too 
strong for him and the only safety for the 
child would be in her being too stupid to an- 
alyze. One could n’t judge yet —she was too 
young. If she should grow up clever she 
would be sure to tread in his steps—a de- 
lightful improvement in her mother’s situation ! 
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Her little face was not shifty, but neither was 
her father’s big one; so that proved nothing. 

Lyon reminded his friends, more than once, 
of their promise that Amy should sit to him, 
and it was only a question of his leisure. The 
desire grew in him to paint the colonel also— 
an operation from which he promised himself 
a rich private satisfaction. He would draw 
him out, he would set him up in that totality 
about which he had talked with Sir David, 
and none but the initiated would know. They, 
however, would rank the picture high, and it 
would be indeed six rows deep—a master- 
piece of subtle characterization, of legitimate 
treachery. He had dreamed for years of pro- 
ducing something which should bear the stamp 
of the»psychologist as well as of the painter, 
and here at last was his subject. It was a pity 
it was not better, but that was not zs fault. It 
was his impression that already no one drew 
the colonel out more than he, and he did it 
not only by instinct but on a plan. There 
were moments when he was almost frightened 
at the success of his plan—the poor gentle- 
man went so terribly far. He would pull up 
some day, look at Lyon between the eyes, 
guess he was being played upon—which 
would lead to his wife’s guessing it also. Not 
that Lyon cared much for that, however, so 
long as she did n’t suppose (and she could n’t) 
that she was a part of his joke. He formed 
such a habit now of going to see her of a 
Sunday afternoon that he was angry when 
she went out of town. This occurred often, 
as the couple were great visitors and the 
colonel was always looking for sport, which 
he liked best when it could be had at other 
people’s expense. Lyon would have supposed 
that this sort of life was particularly little to 
her taste, for he had an idea that it was in 
country-houses that her husband came out 
strongest. To let him go off without her, not 
to see him expose himself — that ought, prop- 
erly, to have been a relief and a luxury to 
her. She told Lyon, in fact, that she preferred 
staying at home; but she did n’t say it was be- 
cause in other people’s houses she was on the 
rack: the reason she gave was that she liked 
so to be with the child. It was not perhaps 
criminal to draw such a bow, but it was 
vulgar; poor Lyon was delighted when he 
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arrived at that formula. Certainly, some day, 
too, he would cross the line—he would 
become a noxious animal. Yes, in the mean 
time he was vulgar, in spite of his talents, his 
fine person, his impunity. Twice, by excep- 
tion, towards the end of the winter, when he 
left town for a few days’ hunting, his wife re- 
mained at home. Lyon had not yet reached 
the point of asking himself whether the desire 
not to miss two of his visits had something to 
do with her immobility. That inquiry would 
perhaps have been more in place later, when 
he began to paint the child, and she always 
came with her. But it was not in her to give 
the wrong name, to pretend, and Lyon could 
see that she had the maternal passion, in 
spite of the bad blood in the little girl’s veins. 

She came inveterately, though Lyon mul- 
tiplied the sittings: Amy was never intrusted 
to the governess or the maid. He had knocked 
off poor old Sir David in ten days, but the 
portrait of this simple-faced child bade fair to 
stretch over into the following year. He asked 
for sitting after sitting, and it would have struck 
anyone who might have witnessed the affair that 
he was wearing the little girl out. He knew 
better, however, and Mrs. Capadose also knew; 
they were present together at the long inter- 
missions he gave her, when she left her pose 
and roamed about the great studio, amusing 
herself with its curiosities, playing with the old 
draperies and costumes, having unlimited leave 
to handle. Then her mother and Mr. Lyon 
sat and talked; he laid aside his brushes and 
leaned back in his chair; he always gave her 
tea. What Mrs. Capadose did n’t know was 
the way, during these weeks, he neglected 
other orders: women have no faculty of im- 
agination with regard to a man’s work beyond 
a vague idea that it does n’t matter. In fact 
Lyon put offeverything and made several celeb- 
rities wait. There were half-hours of silence, 
when he plied his brushes, during which he 
was mainly conscious that Everina was sitting 
there. She easily fell into that, if he did n’t 
insist on talking, and she was not embarrassed 
or bored by it. Sometimes she took up a book — 
there were plenty of them about; sometimes, 
a little way off, in her chair, she watched his 
progress (though without in the least advising 
or correcting), as if she cared for every stroke 
that represented her daughter. These strokes 
were occasionally a little wild; he was think- 
ing so much more of his heart than of his 
hand. He was not more embarrassed than she 
was, but he was agitated; it was as if, in the 
sittings (for the child, too, was beautifully 
quiet), something was growing between them, 
or had already grown —a kind of confidence, 
an inexpressible secret. He felt it that way ; 
but after all he could n’t be sure that she 


did. What he wanted her to do for him was 
very little; it was not even toconfess that she 
was unhappy. He would be superabundantly 
gratified if she should simply let him know, 
even by a silent sign, that she recognized that 
with him her life would have been finer. 
Sometimes he guessed —his presumption went 
so far — that he might see this sign in her con- 
tentedly sitting there. 


Ill, 


Art last he broached the question of paint- 
ing the colonel: it was now very late in the 
season — there would be little time before the 
general dispersal, He said they must make 
the most of it; the great thing was to begin; 
then in the autumn, with the resumption of 
their London life, they could go forward. Mrs. 
Capadose objected to this; that she really 
could n’t consent to accept another present 
of such value. Lyon had given her the portrait 
of herself, of old, and he had seen what they 
had had the indelicacy to do with it. Now he 
had offered her this beautiful memorial of the 
child — beautiful it would evidently be when 
it was finished, if he could ever satisfy him- 
self; a precious possession, which they would 
cherish forever. But his generosity must stop 
there — they could n’t be so tremendously “ be- 
holden” to him. They could n’t order the pict- 
ure—of course he would understand that 
without her explaining; it was a luxury be- 
yond their reach, for they knew the great prices 
he received. Besides, what had they ever done 
— what, above all, had she ever done, that 
he should overload them with benefits? No, he 
was too dreadfully good; it was really impos- 
sible that Clement should sit. Lyon listened 
to her without protest, without interruption, 
while he bent forward at his work, and at last 
he said: “ Well, if you won’t take it, why 
not let him sit for me for my own pleasure and 
profit? Let it be a favor, a service I ask of 
him. It will do me a lot of good to paint him, 
and the picture will remain in my hands.” 

“ How will it do you a lot of good?” Mrs. 
Capadose asked. 

“ Why, he ’s such a rare model—such an 
interesting subject. He has such an expres- 
sive face. It will teach me no end of things.” 

“ Expressive of what?” said Mrs. Capadose. 

“Why, of his nature.” 

“ And do you want to paint his nature ?” 

“ Of course Ido. That ’s what a great por- 
trait gives you, and I shall make the colonel’s 
a great one. It will put me up high. So you 
see my request is eminently interested.” 

“ How can you be higher than you are?” 

“Oh, I ’m insatiable! Do consent,” said 
Lyon. 




















































“‘ Well, his nature is very noble,” Mrs. Cap- 
adose remarked. 

“ Ah, trust me, I shall bring it out!” Lyon 
exclaimed, feeling a little ashamed of himself. 

Mrs. Capadose said before she went away 
that her husband would probably comply with 
his invitation, but she added, “ Nothing 
would induce me to let you pry into me that 
way!” 

“Oh, you,” Lyon laughed —“I could do 
you in the dark!” 

The colonel shortly afterward placed his 
leisure at the painter’s disposal, and by the 
end of July had paid him several visits. Lyon 
was disappointed neither in the quality of his 
sitter nor in the degree to which he himself 
rose to the occasion ; he felt really confident 
that he should produce a fine thing. He was 
in the humor; he was charmed with his motif, 
and deeply interested in his problem. The 
only thing that troubled him was the idea 
that when he should send his picture to the 
Academy he should not be able to give the 
title, for the catalogue, as simply “The Liar.” 
However, it little mattered, for he had now 
determined that that character should be per- 
ceptible even to the meanest intelligence — 
as overtopping as it had become, to his own 
sense, in the living man. As he saw nothing 
else in the colonel to-day, so he gave himself 
up to the joy of painting nothing else. How 
he did it he could n’t have told you, but it 
seemed to him that the mystery of how to do 
it was revealed to him afresh every time he 
sat down to his work. It was in the eyes and 
it was in the mouth, it was in every line of 
the face and every fact of the attitude, in the 
indentation of the chin, in the way the hair 
was planted, the mustache was twisted, the 
smile came and went, the breath rose and fell. 
It was in the way he looked out at a bam- 
boozled world, in short—the way he would 
look out forever. There were half a dozen 
portraits in Europe that Lyon rated as su- 
preme ; he regarded them as immortal, for 
they were as perfectly preserved as they were 
consummately painted. It was to this small, 
everlasting group that he aspired to attach 
the canvas on which he was now engaged. 
One of the productions that helped to com- 
pose it was the magnificent Moroni of the 
National Gallery —the young tailor in the 
white jacket, at his board, with his shears. 
The colonel was not a tailor, nor was Moro- 
ni’s model, unlike many tailors, a liar; but as 
regards the masterly clearness with which the 
individual should be rendered his work should 
be on the same line as that. He had, to a de- 
gree in which he had rarely had it before, the 
satisfaction of feeling life grow and grow un- 
der his brush. The colonel, as it turned out, 
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liked to sit, and he liked to talk while he was 
sitting: which was most fortunate, as his talk 
largely constituted Lyon’s inspiration. Lyon 
put into practice that idea of drawing him 
out which he had been nursing for so many 
weeks; he could not possibly have been in a 
better relation to him for the purpose. He 
encouraged, beguiled, excited him, manifested 
an unfathomable credulity, and his only in- 
terruptions were when the colonel did not 
respond to it. He had his intermissions, his 
hours of sterility, and then Lyon felt that the 
picture also languished. The more flights his 
companion indulged in the better he painted ; 
he could n’t make him soar high enough. He 
lashed him on when he flagged; his appre- 
hension became very real, at moments, that 
the colonel would discover his game. But he 
did n’t, apparently ; he basked and expanded 
in the fine steady light of the painter’s atten- 
tion. In this way the picture grew very fast ; 
it was astonishing what a short business it was, 
compared with the little girl’s. By the fifth 
day of August it was nearly finished — that 
was the date of the last sitting the colonel 
was for the present able to give, as he was 
leaving town the next day with his wife. Lyon 
was amply content — he saw his way so clear; 
he should be able to do at his convenience 
what remained, with or without his friend’s 
attendance. At any rate, as there was no hurry, 
he would let the thing stand over till his 
own return to London, in November, when he 
would come back to it with a fresh eye. On 
the colonel’s asking him if his wife might come 
and see it the next day, if she should find a 
minute,—this was so greatly her desire,— 
Lyon begged, as a special favor, that she would 
wait: he was so far from satisfied as yet. This 
was the repetition of a proposal Mrs. Capa- 
dose had made on the occasion of his last visit 
to her, and he had then asked for a delay — 
declared that he was by no means content. 
He was really delighted, and he was again a 
little ashamed of himself. 

By the sth of August the weather was 
very warm, and on that day, while the col- 
onel sat straight and gossiped, Lyon opened, 
for the sake of ventilation, a little subsidiary 
door which led directly from his studio into 
the garden and sometimes served as an en- 
trance and an exit for models and visitors of 
the humbler sort, and as a passage for can- 
vases, frames, packing-boxes and other pro- 
fessional gear. The main entrance was through 
the house and his own apartments, and this 
approach had the charming effect of admit- 
ting you first to a high gallery, from which 
a crooked picturesque staircase enabled you 
to descend to the wide, decorated, encum- 
bered room. The view of this room, beneath 
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them, with all its artistic ingenuities and the 
objects of value that Lyon had collected, 
never failed to elicit exclamations of delight 
from persons stepping into the gallery. The 
way from the garden was plainer, and at once 
more practicable and more private. Lyon's 
domain, in St. John’s Wood, was not vast, but 
when the door stood open of a summer's day, 
it offered a glimpse of flowers and trees; you 
smelt something sweet and you heard the 
birds. On this particular morning this ingress 
had been found convenient by an unan- 
nounced visitor—a youngish woman who 
stood in the room before the colonel per- 
ceived her and whom he perceived before she 
was noticed by his friend. She was very quiet, 
and she looked from one of the men to the 
other. “Oh, dear, here’s another!” Lyon 
exclaimed, as soon as his eyes rested on her. 
She proved to belong to a somewhat import- 
unate class—the model in search of employ- 
ment, and she explained that she had vent- 
ured to come straight in that way because, very 
often, when she went to call upon gentlemen, 
the servants played her tricks, turned her away, 
would n’t take in her name. 

*‘ But how did you get into the garden?” 
Lyon asked. 

“The gate was open, sir—the servants’ 
gate. The butcher’s cart was there.” 

“ The butcher ought to have closed it,” said 
Lyon. 

“Then you don’t require me, sir?” the 
lady continued. 

Lyon went on with his painting; he had 
given her a sharp look at first, but now his 
eyes turned to her no more. The colonel, 
however, examined her with interest. She was 
a person of whom you could scarcely say 
whether being young she looked old, or old 
she looked young; she had, at any rate, evi- 
dently turned several of the corners of life, 
and had a face that was rosy but that, some- 
how, did n’t suggest freshness. Nevertheless 
she was pretty and even looked as if at one 
time she might have sat for the complexion. 
She wore a hat with many feathers, a dress 
with many bugles, long black gloves, encir- 
cled with silver bracelets, and very bad shoes. 
There was something about her that was not 
exactly of the governess out of place nor 
completely of the actress seeking an engage- 
ment, but that savored of an interrupted 
profession or even of a blighted career. She 
was rather soiled and tarnished, and after she 
had been in the room a few moments the air, 
or at any rate the nostril, became acquainted 
with a certain alcoholic waft. She was un- 
practiced in the 4, and when Lyon at last 
thanked her and said he did n’t want her— 
he was doing nothing for which she could 
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be useful—she replied with rather a wounded 
manner, “ Well, you know you ’ave’ad me!” 

“JT don’t remember you,” Lyon answered. 

“Well, I dare say the people that saw your 
pictures do! I have n’t much time, but I 
thought I would look in.” 

“I am much obliged to you.” 

“If ever you should require me, if you just 
send me a post-card —” 

“T never send post-cards,” said Lyon. 

“ Oh, well, I should value a private letter! 
Anything to Miss Geraldine, Mortimer Ter- 
race Mews, Notting ’ill—” 

“Very good; I ’ll remember,” said Lyon. 

Miss Geraldine lingered. “I thought I ’d 
just stop, on the chance.” 

“T’m afraid I can’t hold out hopes, I’m 
so busy with portraits,” Lyon continued. 

“Yes; I see you are. I wish I was in the 
gentleman’s place.” 

“T ’m afraid in that case it would n’t look 
like me,” said the colonel, laughing. 

“Oh, of course it could n’t compare — it 
would n’t be so ’andsome! But I do hate 
them portraits!” Miss Geraldine declared. 
“Tt ’s so much bread out of our mouths.” 

“Well, there are many that can’t paint 
them,” Lyon suggested, comfortingly. 

“Oh, I 've sat to the very first — and only 
to the first! There ’s many that could n’t do 
anything without me.” 

“I’m glad you ’re in such demand.” Lyon 
was beginning to be bored, and he added that 
he would n’t detain her—he would send for 
her in case of need. 

“Very well; remember it’s the Mews— 
more ’s the pity! You don’t sit so well as 
us /” Miss Geraldine pursued, looking at the 
colonel. 

“You put him out; you embarrass him,” 
said Lyon. 

“ Embarrass him, oh, gracious!” the visitor 
cried, with a laugh which diffused a fragrance. 

The poor woman retreated, with an uncer- 
tain step. She passed out into the garden, as 
she had come. 

“How very dreadful — she ’s drunk!” said 
Lyon. He was painting hard, but he looked 
up, checking himself; Miss Geraldine, in the 
open doorway, had thrust back her head. 

“Ves, I do hate it—that sort of thing!” 
she cried, with an explosion of mirth which 
confirmed Lyon’s declaration. And then she 
disappeared. 

“ What sort of thing —what does she mean ?” 
the colonel asked. 

“Oh, my painting you, when I might be 
painting her.” 

“ And have you ever painted her?” 

“ Never in the world; I have never seen 
her. She is quite mistaken.” 
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The colonel was silent a moment; then he 
remarked, “She was very pretty—ten years 
ago.” 

“‘ T dare say, but she’s quite ruined. For me 
the least drop too much spoils them ; I should 
n’t care for her at all.” 

“ My dear fellow, she ’s not a model,” said 
the colonel, laughing. 

“To-day, no doubt, she ’s not worthy of 
the name; but she has been one.” 

“ Jamais de la vie/ That’s all a pretext.” 

“ A pretext ?” Lyon pricked up his ears — 
he began to wonder what was coming now. 

“ She did n’t want you— she wanted me.” 

“TI noticed she paid you some attention. 
What does she want of you?” 

*“ Oh, to do me anill turn. She hatesme— 
lots of women do. She ’s watching me — she 
follows me.” 

Lyon leaned back in his chair —he did n’t 
believe a word of this. He was all the more 
delighted with it and with the colonel’s bright, 
candid manner. The story had bloomed, 
fragrant, on the spot. “ My dear colonel!” 
he murmured, with friendly interest and 
commiseration. 

“I was annoyed when she came in — but I 
was n’t startled,” his sitter continued. 

“ You concealed it very well, if you were.” 

* Ah, when one has been through what I 
have! To-day, however, I confess I was half 
prepared. I have seen her hanging about — 
she knows my movements. She was near my 
house this morning — she must have followed 
me,” 

“ But whois she then — with such a foupet?” 

“ Yes, she has that,” said the colonel ; “ but 
as you observe, she was primed. Still, there 
was a cheek, as they say, in her coming in. 
Oh, she ’s a bad un! She is n’t a model and 
she never was; no doubt she has known some 
of those women, and picked up their form. 
She had hold of a friend of mine, ten years 
ago -—a stupid young gander who might have 
been left to be plucked, but whom I was 
obliged to take an interest in, for family rea- 
sons. It’s a long story —I had really forgot- 
ten all about it. She ’s thirty-seven if she’s a 
day. I cut in and made him get rid of her — 
I sent her about her business. She knew it was 
me she had to thank. She has never forgiven 
me — I think she’s off her head. Her name 
is n’t Geraldine at all, and I doubt very much 
if that ’s her address.” 

“Ah, what is her name?” Lyon asked, 
most attentive. The details always began to 
multiply, to abound, when once his compan- 
ion was well launched — they flowed forth in 
battalions. 

-“ Tt ’s Pearson — Harriet Pearson ; but she 
used to call herself Grenadine — was n’t that 
Vo... XXXVI.— 31. 
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arum appellation ? Grenadine — Geraldine — 
the jump was easy.” Lyon was charmed with 
the promptitude of this response, and his in- 
terlocutor went on: “I had n’t thought of 
her for years — I had quite lost sight of her. 
I don’t know what her idea is, but practically 
she ’s harmless. As I came in I thought I 
saw her, a little way up the road. She must 
have found out I come here and have arrived 
before me. I dare say — or, rather, I ’m sure 
—she is waiting for me there now.” 

“ Had n’t you better have protection ?” 
Lyon asked, laughing. 

“ The best protection is five shillings — I’m 
willing to go that. Unless indeed she has a 
bottle of vitriol. But they only throw vitriol 
on the men who have deceived them, and I 
never deceived her — I told her the first time 
I saw her that it would n’t do. Oh, if she’s 
there we ’Il walk a little way together and talk 
it over, and, as I say, I "ll go as far as five 
shillings.” 

“ Well,” said Lyon, “I ’ll contribute an- 
other five.” He felt that this was little to pay 
for his entertainment. 

That entertainment was interrupted, how- 
ever, for the time, by the colonel’s departure. 
Lyon hoped for a letter, recounting the fic- 
tive sequel; but apparently his brilliant sitter 
did not operate with the pen. At any rate he 
left town without writing; they had taken a 
rendezvous for three months later. Oliver 
Lyon always passed the holidays in the same 
way ; during the first weeks he paid a visit to 
his elder brother, the happy possessor, in the 
south of England, of a rambling old house, 
with formal gardens in which he delighted, 
and then he went abroad —usually to Italy 
or Spain. This year he carried out his cus- 
tom, after taking a last look at his all but 
finished work and feeling as nearly pleased 
with it as he ever felt with the translation of 
the idea by the hand —always, as it seemed 
to him, a pitiful compromise. One yellow 
afternoon, in the country, as he was smoking 
his pipe on one of the old terraces, he was 
seized with the desire to see it again and do 
two orthree things more toit; he had thought 
of it so often while he lounged there. The 
impulse was too strong to be dismissed, and 
though he expected to return to town in the 
course of another week he could n’t brook 
the delay. To look at the picture for five 
minutes would be enough — it would clear up 
certain questions which hummed in his brain; 
so that, the next morning, to give himself this 
luxury, he took the train for London. He 
sent no word in advance; he would lunch at 
his club, and probably return into Sussex by 
the 5.45. 

In St. John’s Wood the tide of human life 
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flows at no time very fast, and in the first 
days of September Lyon found unmitigated 
emptiness in the straight sunny roads, where 
the little plastered garden-walls, with their in- 
communicative doors, looked slightly Oriental. 
‘There was definite stillness in his own house, 
to which he admitted himself by his pass-key, 
having a theory that it was well sometimes to 
take servants unprepared. ‘The good woman 
who was mainly in charge and who cumu- 
lated the functions of cook and housekeeper, 
was, however, quickly summoned by his step, 
and (he cultivated frankness of intercourse 
with his domestics) received him without the 
confusion. of surprise. He told her that she 
need n’t mind the place being not quite 
straight, he had only come up for a few hours 
—he should be busy in the studio. To this 
she replied that he was just in time to see a 
lady and a gentleman who were there at the 
moment —they had arrived five minutes be- 





fore. She had told them he was away from 


home, but they said it was all right; they only 
wanted to look at a picture and would be 
very careful of everything. “I hope it is all 
right, sir,” the housekeeper concluded. ‘The 
gentleman says he ’s a sitter, and he gave 
me his name—rather an odd name; I 
think he’s a colonel. The lady’s a very fine 
lady, sir; at any rate, there they are.” 

“ Oh, it’s all right!” Lyon said, the identity 
of his visitors being clear. The good woman 
could n’t know, for she usually had little to do 
with the comings and goings; his man, who 
showed people in and out, had accompanied 
him to the country. He was a good deal sur- 
prised at Mrs. Capadose’s having come to see 
her husband’s portrait when she knew that 
the artist himself wished her to wait; but it 
was a familiar truth to him that she was a 
woman of a high spirit. Besides, perhaps the 
lady was not Mrs. Capadose; the colonel 
might have brought some inquisitive friend, a 
person who wanted a portrait of Aer husband. 
What were they doing in town, at any rate, at 
that moment? Lyon made his way to the stu- 
dio with a certain curiosity; he wondered 
vaguely what his friends were “up to.” He 
pushed aside the curtain that hung in the 
door of communication—the door opening 
upon the gallery which it had been found 
convenient to construct at the time the studio 
was added to the house. When I say he 
pushed it aside I should amend my phrase; 
he laid his hand upon it, but at that moment 
he was arrested by a very singular sound. It 
came from the floor of the room beneath him, 
and it startled him extremely, consisting ap- 
parently as it did of a passionate wail—a 
sort of smothered shriek — accompanied by a 
violent burst of tears. Oliver Lyon listened 
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intently a moment, and then he passed out 
upon the balcony, which was covered with an 
old thick Moorish rug. His step was noise- 
less, though he had not endeavored to make 
it so, and after that first instant he found him- 
self profiting irresistibly by the accident of his 
not having attracted the attention of the two 
persons in the studio, who were some twenty 
feet below him. In truth they were so deeply 
and so strangely engaged that their uncon- 
sciousness of observation was explained. The 
scene that took place before Lyon’s eyes was 
one of the most extraordinary they had ever 
rested upon. Delicacy and the failure to com- 
prehend kept him at first from interrupting 
it,—for what he saw was a woman who had 
thrown herself, in a flood of tears, on her 
companion’s bosom,—and these influences 
were succeeded after a minute (the minutes 
were very few and very quick) by a definite 
motive, which presently had the force to 
make him step back behind the curtain. I 
may add that it also had the force to make 
him avail himself for further contemplation 
of acrevice formed by his gathering together 
the two halves of the forticre. He was per- 
fectly aware of what he was about — he was 
for the moment an eavesdropper, a spy; but 
he was also aware that a very odd business, in 
which his confidence had been trifled with, 
was going forward, and that if in a measure it 
did n’t concern him in a measure it very defi- 
nitely did. His observation, his reflections, 
accomplished themselves in a flash. 

His visitors were in the middle of the room ; 
Mrs. Capadose clung to her husband, weep- 
ing, sobbing as if her heart would break. 
Her distress was horrible to Oliver Lyon, but 
his astonishment was greater than his horror 
when he heard the colonel respond to it by 
the words, vehemently uttered, “ Damn him, 
damn him, damn him!” What in the world had 
happened ? why was she sobbing and whom 
was he damning? What had happened, 
Lyon saw the next instant, was that the col- 
onel had finally rummaged out his unfinished 
portrait (he knew the corner where the artist 
usually placed it, out of the way, with its face 
to the wall), and had set it up before his 
wife, on an empty easel. She had looked at 
it a few moments, and then— apparently — 
what she saw in it had produced an explosion 
of dismay and resentment. She was too busy 
sobbing and the colonel was too busy holding 
her and reiterating his objurgation, to look 
round or look up. The scene was so unex- 
pected to Lyon that he could not take it, on 
the spot, as a proof of the triumph of his 
hand — of a tremendous hit: he could only 
wonder what on earth was the matter. The 
idea of the triumph came a little later. Yet he 

















could see the portrait from where he stood; 
he was startled with its look of life—he had 
n’t thought it so masterly. Mrs. Capadose 
flung herself away from her husband — she 
dropped into the nearest chair, buried her 
face in her arms, leaning on a table. Her 
weeping suddenly ceased to be audible, but 
she shuddered there as if she were over- 
whelmed with anguish and shame. Her hus- 
band remained a moment staring at the 
picture; then he went to her, bent over her, 
took hold of her again, soothed her. “ What 
is it, darling, what the devil is it?” he de- 
manded. 

Lyon heard her answer. “ It ’s cruel —oh, 
it ’s too cruel!” 

“Damn him—damn him— damn him!” 
the colonel repeated. 

“ It’s all there — it’s all there!” Mrs, Cap- 
adose went on. 

“ Hang it, what ’s all there?” 

“ Everything there ought n’t to be — every- 
thing he has seen — it ’s too dreadful!” 

“ Everything he has seen? Why, ain’t La 
good-looking fellow? He has made me aw- 
fully handsome.” 

Mrs. Capadose had sprung up again; she 
had darted another glance at the painted be- 
trayal. “ Handsome? Hideous, hideous! Not 
that — never, never!” 

“ Not what,in Heaven’sname ?” the colonel 
almost shouted. Lyon could see his flushed, 
bewildered face. 

“ What he has made of you—what you 
know! He knows—he has seen. Every one 
will know — every one will see. Fancy that 
thing in the Academy!” 

“You ’re going wild, darling; but if you 
hate it so, it need n’t go.” 

“Oh, he ’ll send it —it ’s so good! Come 
away —come away!” Mrs. Capadose wailed, 
seizing her husband. 

“It’s so good?” the poor man cried. 

“Come away —come away,” she only re- 
peated; and she turned towards the staircase 
that ascended to the gallery. 

“Not that way—not through the house, 
in the state you ’re in,” Lyon heard the col- 
onel object. “This way — we can pass,” he 
added; and he drew his wife to the small 
door that opened into the garden. It was 
bolted, but he pushed the bolt and opened the 
door. She passed out quickly, but he stood 
there looking back into the room. “ Wait 
for me a moment!” he cried out to her; and 
with an excited stride he reéntered the studio. 
He came up to the picture again, and again 
stood looking at it. “Damn him—damn 
him — damn him!” he broke out once more. 
It was not clear to Lyon whether this invo- 
cation had for its object the original or the 
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painter of the portrait. The colonel turned 
away and moved rapidly about the room, as if 
he were looking forsomething; Lyon could n't, 
for the instant, guess his intention. Then 
the artist said to himself, below his breath, 
“He ’s going to do it a harm!” His first im- 
pulse was to rush down and stop him; but he 
paused, with the sound of Everina Brant's 
sobs still in his ears. The colonel found what 
he was looking for— found it among some 
odds and ends on a small table and rushed 
back with it to the easel. At one and the 
same moment Lyon perceived that the object 
he had seized was a small Eastern dagger, and 
that he had plunged it into the canvas. He 
seemed animated by a sudden fury, for with 
extreme vigor of hand he dragged the in- 
strument down (Lyon knew it to have no 
very fine edge), making a long, abominable 
gash. Then he plucked it out and dashed it 
again several times into the face of the figure, 
exactly as if he were stabbing a human vic- 
tim; it had the oddest effect — that of a sort 
of constructive suicide. In a few seconds 
more the colonel had tossed the dagger away 
—he looked at it as he did so, as if he ex- 
pected it to reek with blood — and hurried 
out of the place, closing the door after him. 

The strangest part of all was—as will doubt- 
less appear —that Oliver Lyon madeno move- 
ment to save his picture. But he did n’t feel 
as if he were losing it, or cared not if he 
were, so much more did he feel that he was 
gaining a certitude. His old friend was 
ashamed of her husband, and he had made 
her so, and he had scored a great success, 
even though the picture had been reduced to 
rags. The revelation excited him so —as in- 
deed the whole scene did—that when he 
came down the steps after the colonel had 
gone he trembled with his happy agitation ; 
he was dizzy, and had to sit down a moment, 
The portrait had a dozen jagged wounds — 
the colonel literally had hacked it to death. 
Lyon left it where it was, did n’t touch it, 
scarcely looked at it; he only walked up and 
down his studio, still excited, for an hour. At 
the end of this time his good woman came to 
recommend that he should have some lunch- 
eon ; there was a passage, under the staircase, 
from the offices. 

“ Ah, the lady and gentleman have gone, 
sir? I did n’t hear them.” 

“Yes; they went by the garden.” 

But she had stopped, staring at the picture 
on the easel. “Gracious, how you ’ave served 
it, sir!” 

Lyon imitated the colonel. “ Yes, I cut it 
up — in a fit of disgust.” 

“ Mercy, after all your trouble! 
they were n’t pleased, sir?” 
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“ Yes; they were n’t pleased.” 

“ Well, they must be very grand! Blessed 
if I would!” 

“ Have it chopped up; it will do to light 
fires,” Lyon said. He returned to the country 
by the 3.30, and a few days later passed over 
to France. During the two months that he 
was absent from England he expected some- 
thing — he could hardly have said what; a 
manifestation of some sort on the colonel’s 
part. Would n’t he write, would n’t he ex- 
plain, would n’t he take for granted Lyon had 
discovered the way he had, as the cook said, 
served him, and deem it only decent to take 
pity, in some fashion or other, on his bewilder- 
ment? Would he plead guilty or would he 
repudiate suspicion ? ‘The latter course would 
be difficult and make a considerable draft 
upon his genius, in view of the certain testi- 
mony of Lyon’s housekeeper, who had ad- 
mitted the visitors and would establish the 
connection between their presence and the 
violence wrought. Would the colonel proffer 
some apology or some amends, or would any 
word from him be only a further expression 
of that destructive petulance which our friend 
had seen his wife so suddenly and so potently 
communicate to him? He would have either 
to declare that he had n’t touched the picture 
or to admit that he had, and in either case he 
would have to tell a fine story. Lyon was im- 
patient for the story and, as no letter came, 
disappointed that it was not produced. His 
impatience, however, was much greater in 
respect to Mrs. Capadose’s version, if version 
there was to be; for certainly that would be 
the real test, would show how far she would 
go for her husband on the one side or for 
him, Oliver Lyon, on the other. He could 
scarcely wait to see what line she would take ; 
whether she would simply adopt the colonel’s, 
whatever it might be. He wanted to draw 
her out without waiting, to get an idea in 
advance. He wrote to her, to this end, from 
Venice, in the tone of their established friend- 
ship, asking for news, narrating his wander- 
ings, hoping they should soon meet in town, 
and not saying a word about the picture. 
Day followed day, after the time, and he re- 
ceived no answer; upon which he reflected 
that she could n’t trust herself to write — was 
still too much under the influence of the emo- 
tion produced by his “ betrayal.” Her husband 
had espoused that emotion, and she had es- 
poused the action he had taken in consequence 
of it, and it was a complete rupture, and 
everything was at an end. Lyon considered 
this prospect rather ruefully, at the same time 
that he thought it deplorable that such charm- 
ing people should have put themselves so 
grossly in the wrong. He was at last cheered, 
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though much further mystified, by the arrival 
of a letter, brief but breathing good-humor, 
and hinting neither at a grievance nor a bad 
conscience. The most interesting part of it, 
to Lyon, was the postscript, which consisted 
of these words: “I have a confession to make 
to you. We were in town for a couple of days 
the 1st of September, and I took the occasion 
to defy your authority —it was very bad of 
me, but I could n’t help it. I made Clement 
take me to your studio —I wanted so dread- 
fully to see what you had done with him, 
your wishes to the contrary notwithstanding. 
We made your servants let us in and I took 
a good look at the picture. It is wonderful!” 
“ Wonderful” was non-committal, but at least, 
with this letter, there was no rupture. 

The third day after Lyon’s return to Lon- 
don was a Sunday, so that he could go and 
ask Mrs. Capadose for lunch. She had given 
him, in the spring, a general invitation to do 
so and he had availed himself of it several 
times. These had been the occasions (before 
he sat to him) when he saw the colonel most 
familiarly. Directly after the meal his host 
disappeared (he went out, as he said, to call 
on Ais women), and the second half-hour was 
the best, even when there were other people. 
Now, in the first days of December, Lyon had 
the luck to find the pair alone, without even 
Amy, who did n’t come to luncheon. They 
were in the drawing-room, waiting for the re- 
past to be announced, and as soon as he came 
in the colonel broke out, “ My dear fellow, 
I’m delighted to see you! I’m so keen to 
begin again.” 

“Oh, do go on, it ’s so beautiful,” Mrs. 
Capadose said, as she gave him her hand. 

Lyon looked from one to the other; he 
did n’t know what he had expected, but he 
had n’t expected this. “Ah, then, you think 
I ’ve got something ?” 

“You ’ve got everything,” said Mrs. Capa- 
dose, smiling from her golden-brown eyes. 

“She wrote you of our little crime?” her 
husband asked. “She dragged me there — | 
had to go.” Lyon wondered for a moment 
whether he meant by their little crime the 
assault on the canvas; but the colonel’s 
next words did n’t confirm this interpreta- 
tion. “You know I like to sit—it gives 
such a chance to my Jdavardise. And just 
now I have time.” 

“You must remember I had almost fin- 
ished,” Lyon remarked. 

“So you had. More ’s the pity. I should 
like you to begin again.” 

“My dear fellow, I shall have to begin 
again!” said Oliver Lyon, with a laugh, look- 
ing at Mrs. Capadose. She did n’t meet his 
eyes—she had got up to ring for luncheon. 
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“The picture has been smashed,” Lyon con- 
tinued. 

“Smashed? Ah, what did you do that for?” 
Mrs. Capadose asked, standing there before 
him in all her clear, rich beauty. Now that 
she looked at him she was impenetrable. 

“T did n’t—I found it so—with a dozen 
holes punched in it!” 

“JT say!” cried the colonel. 

Lyon turned his eyes to him, smiling. “I 
hope you did n’t do it?” 

“Is it ruined?” the colonel inquired. He 
was as brightly true as his wife, and he looked 
simply as if Lyon’s question could n’t be seri- 
ous. “For the love of sitting? My dear fel- 
low, if I had thought of it, I would!” 

“Nor you either?” the painter demanded 
of Mrs. Capadose. 

Before she had time to reply her husband 
had seized her arm, as if a most suggestive 
idea had come to him. “I say, my dear, that 
woman — that woman!” 

“ That woman?” Mrs. Capadose repeated ; 
and Lyon, too, wondered what woman he 
meant. 

“Don’t you remember when we came out, 
she was at the door —or a little way from it ? 
I spoke to you of her—I told you about her. 
Geraldine — Grenadine — the one who burst 
in that day,” he explained to Lyon. “ We 
saw her hanging about—I called Everina’s 
attention to her.” 

“ Do you mean she got at my picture ?” 

“Ah yes, I remember,” said Mrs. Capa- 
dose, with a sigh. 

“She burst in again — she had learned the 
way —she was waiting for her chance,” the 
colonel continued. “ Ah, the little brute!” 

Lyon looked down; he felt himself coloring. 
This was what he had been waiting for — 
the day the colonel should wantonly sacrifice 
some innocent person. And could his wife be 
a party to that final atrocity ? Lyon had re- 
minded himself repeatedly, during the previ- 
ous weeks, that when the colonel perpetrated 
his misdeed she had already quitted the room ; 
but he had argued none the less —it was a 
virtual certainty — that he had, on rejoining 
her, immediately made his achievement plain 
to her. He was in the flush of performance ; 
and even if he had not mentioned what he 
had done, she would have guessed it. He 
did n’t for an instant believe that poor Miss 
Geraldine had been hovering about his door, 
nor had the account given by the colonel the 
summer before of his relations with this lady 
deceived him in the slightest degree. Lyon 
had never seen her before the day she planted 
herself in his studio; but he knew her and 
classified her as if he had made her. He was 
acquainted with the London female model in 
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all her varieties —in every phase of her de- 
velopment and every step of her decay, When 
he entered his house, that September morning, 
just after the arrival of his two friends, there 
had been no symptoms whatever, up and 
down the road, of Miss Geraldine’s reap- 
pearance. That fact had been fixed in his 
mind by his recollecting the vacancy of the 
prospect when his cook told him that a lady 
and a gentleman were in his studio: he had 
wondered there was n’t a carriage or cab at 
his door. Then he had reflected that they 
would have come by the underground rail- 
way ; he was close to the Marlborough Road 
station and he knew the colonel, coming to 
his sittings, more than once had availed him- 
self of that convenience. “ How in the world 
did she get in?” He addressed the question 
to his companions indifferently. 

“Let us go down to lunch,” said Mrs. 
Capadose, passing out of the room. 

“We went by the garden — without troub- 
ling your servant—I wanted to show my 
wife.” Lyon followed his hostess with her 
husband, and the colonel stopped him at the 
top of the stairs. “ My dear fellow, I can’¢ 
have been guilty of the folly of not fastening 
the door?” 

“JT am sure I don’t know, colonel,” Lyon 
said as they went down. “It was a very de- 
termined hand —a perfect wild-cat.” 

“ Well, she zs a wild-cat— confound her! 
That ’s why I wanted to get him away from 
her.” 

“ But I don’t understand her motive.” 

“She ’s off her head — and she hates me; 
that was her motive.” 

“But she does n’t hate me, my dear fel- 
low!” Lyon said, laughing. 

“She hated the picture—don’t you re- 
member she said so? The more portraits 
there are, the less employment for such as 
her.” 

“ Yes; but if she is not really the model she 
pretends to be, how can that hurt her?” Lyon 
asked. 

The inquiry baffled the colonel an instant, 
but only an instant. “ Ah, she was in a vicious 
muddle! As I say, she ’s off her head.” 

They went into the dining-room, where 
Mrs. Capadose was taking her place. “ It’s 
too bad, it ’s too horrid!” she said, “ You 
see the fates are against you. Providence 
won't let you be so disinterested — painting 
masterpieces for nothing.” 

“ Did you see the woman ?” Lyon demanded, 
with something like a sternness that he could 
not mitigate. 

Mrs. Capadose appeared not to perceive it, 
or not to heed it if she did. “There was a 
person, not far from your door, whom Clement 
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called my attention to. He told me something 
about her, but we were going the other way.” 

“ And do you think she did it?” 

“ Howcan I[ tell? If she did,she was mad, 
poor wretch.” 

“T should like very much to get hold of 
her,” said Lyon. This was a false statement, 
for he had no desire for any further conversa- 
tion with Miss Geraldine. He had exposed 
his friends to himself, but he had no desire to 
expose them to any one else, least of all to 
themselves. 

“ Oh, depend upon it, she will never show 
again. You ’re safe!” the colonel exclaimed. 

“ But I remember her address — Mortimer 
Terrace Mews, Notting Hill.” 

“ Oh, that’s pure humbug; there is n’t any 
such place.” 

“ Lord, what a deceiver!” said Lyon. 

“Ts there any one else you suspect?” the 
colonel went on. 

“ Not a creature.” 

“And what do your servants say ?” 

“They say it was n’t “hem, and I reply that 
I never said it was. That ’s about the sub- 
stance of our conferences.” 

“ And when did they discover the havoc?” 

“They never discovered it at all. I noticed 
it first — when I came back.” 

“Well, she could easily have stepped in,” 
said the colonel. “ Don’t you remember how 
she turned up that day, like the clown in the 
ring?” 

“Yes, yes; she could have done the job in 
three seconds, except that the picture was n’t 
out.” 

“ My dear fellow, don’t curse me! — but of 
course I dragged it out.” 

“You did n’t put it back?” Lyon asked, 
tragically. 

“ Ah, Clement, Clement, did n’t I tell you 
to?” Mrs, Capadose exclaimed, in a tone of 
exquisite reproach. 

The colonel groaned, dramatically ; he cov- 
ered his face with hishands. His wife’s words 
were, for Lyon, the finishing touch; they 
made his whole vision crumble—his theory 
that she had secretly kept herself true. Even 
to her old lover she would n’t be so! He was 
sick; he could n’t eat ; he knew that he looked 
very strange. He murmured something about 
its being useless to cry over spilled milk —he 
tried to turn the conversation to other things. 
But it was a horrid effort, and he wondered 
whether they felt it as much as he. He won- 
dered all sorts of things: whether they guessed 
he disbelieved them (that he had seen them 
of course they would never guess); whether 
they had arranged their story in advance or 
it was only an inspiration of the moment; 
whether she had resisted, protested, when the 





colonel proposed it to her, and then been borne 
down by him; whether in short she did n’t 
loathe herself as she sat there. The cruelty, 
the cowardice, of fastening their unholy act 
upon the wretched woman struck him as mon- 
strous—no less monstrous indeed than the 
levity that could make them run the risk of 
her giving them, in her righteous indignation, 
the lie. Of course that risk could only excul- 
pate her and not inculpate them —the prob- 
abilities protected them so perfectly; and 
what the colonel counted on (what he would 
have counted upon the day he delivered him- 
self, after first seeing her, at the studio, if he 
had thought about the matter then at all and 
not spoken from the pure spontaneity of his 
genius), was simply that Miss Geraldine had 
really vanished forever into her native un- 
known. Lyon wanted so much to quit the 
subject that when, after a little, Mrs. Capa- 
dose said to him, “ But can nothing be done, 
can’t the picture be repaired? You know 
they do such wonders in that way now,” he 
only replied, “ I don’t know, I don’t care, it ’s 
all over, n’en parlons plus /” THer hypocrisy 
revolted him. And yet, by way of plucking 
off the last veil of her shame, he broke out to 
her again, shortly afterward, “And you did 
like it, really?” ‘To which she returned, 
looking him straight in his face, without a 
blush, a pallor, an evasion, “Oh, I loved 
it!” Truly her husband had trained her well. 
After that Lyon said no more, and his com- 
panions forebore temporarily to insist, like 
people of tact and sympathy, aware that the 
odious accident had made him sore. 

When they quitted the table the colonel 
went away, without coming upstairs; but 
Lyon returned to the drawing-room with his 
hostess, remarking to her, however, on the 
way, that he could remain but a moment. He 
spent that moment — it prolonged itself a little 
— standing with her before the chimney-piece. 
She did n’t sit down, nor ask him to; her man- 
ner denoted that she intended to go out. Yes, 
her husband had trained her well; yet Lyon 
dreamed for a moment that, now he was alone 
with her, she would perhaps break down, re- 
tract, apologize, confide, say to him, “ My dear 
old friend, forgive this hideous comedy — you 
understand!” And then how he would have 
loved her and pitied her, guarded her, helped 
her always! Ifshe were not ready to do some- 
thing of that sort, why had she treated him 
as if he were a dear old friend; why had she 
let him, for months, suppose certain things — 
or almost; why had she come to his studio, 
day after day, to sit near him, on the pretext 
of her child’s portrait, as if she liked to think 
what might have been? Why had she come 
so near a tacit confession, in a word, if she 




















was not willing to go an inch further? And 
she was not willing — she was not; he could 
see that as he lingered there. She moved about 
the room a little, rearranging two or three 
objects on the tables, but she did nothing 
more. Suddenly he said to her: “ Which way 
was she going, when you came out ?” 

“ She — the woman we saw?” 

“ Yes, your husband’s strange friend. It ’s 
a clew worth following.” He did not wish to 
frighten her; he only wished to communicate 
the impulse which would make her say, “ Ah, 
spare me—and spare Aim/ There was no 
such person.” 

Instead of this Mrs. Capadose replied, “ She 
was going away from us—she crossed the 
road. We were coming towards the station.” 

“ And did she appear to recognize the colo- 
nel — did she look around ?” 

“Yes; she looked around, but I did n’t 
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notice much, A hansom came along and we 
got into it. It was n’t till then that Clement 
told me who she was: I remember he said 
that she was there for no good. I suppose we 
ought to have gone back.” 
“Yes; you would have saved the picture.” 
For a moment she said nothing; then she 
smiled. “ For you, I am very sorry. But you 
must remember that I possess the original!” 
At this Lyon turned away. “ Well, I must 
go,” he said; and he left her without any other 
farewell and made his way out of the house. 
As he went slowly up the street the sense came 
back to him of that first glimpse of her he had 
had at Stayes — the way he had seen her gaze 
across the table at her husband. Lyon stopped 
at the corner, looking vaguely up and down. 
He would never go back — he could n’t. She 
was still in love with the colonel—he had 
trained her too well. 
Henry James. : 


THE END. 





THE 


GOLDEN 


PRIME. 


“— the golden prime of this sweet prince.” 


gba so fair a May was seen, 

Never an evening half so fair ; 

Then first Iknew what Maytimes mean, 
First deeply breathed the vernal air, 

First looked through Nature’s sylvan screen, 

And saw herself, in robe of green. 


The breathing dusk, the dreaming sky, 
Were with a thousand meanings fraught ; 
But all my thoughts were scented by 
The sweetness of a single thought. 
Wide flew my heart, yet circled nigh, 
As happy swallows wheel and fly. 


The world, for me, was newly made, 
And given unto my heart for food ; 
And scent and blossom, bud and blade, 
Were in its waking understood. 
All things the inward mood obeyed, 

For life its spell upon them laid. 


Behind the budding sycamore 
I saw the new moon’s golden boat, 
Without a sail, without an oar, 
Adown the leafy lattice float, 
And touch the ether’s rosy shore. 
Never was moon so new before. 


Nor far, Love's star looked trembling through, 
As if but then it learned to shine ; 

And Love’s first smiles shone heavenly true, 
They were so newly, freshly mine. 

And in that hour my soul outgrew 

Itself, and found itself anew. 





Frances Louisa Bushnell. 








HOW THE MOHAWKS SET OUT FOR MEDOCTEC. 


I, 


“ROWS the great deed, though none 
J Shout to behold it done! 
To the brave deed done by night 
Heaven testifies in the light! 


Stealthy and swift as a dream, 
Crowding the breast of the stream, 
In their paint and plumes of war 
And their war-canoes four-score 


They are threading the Oolastook 
Where his cradling hills o’erlook. 
The branchy thickets hide them; 
The unstartled waters guide them. 


II, 


ComEs night to the quiet hills 
Where the Madawaska spills,— 

To his slumbering huts no warning, 
Nor mirth of another morning! 


No more shall the children wake 

As the dawns through the hut-door break ; 
But the dogs, a trembling pack, 

With wistful eyes steal back. 


And, to pilot the noiseless foe 
Through the perilous passes, go 

Two women who could not die,— 
Whom the knife in the dark passed by. 


Ill. 


WuereE the shoaling waters froth, 
Churned thick like devil’s broth,— 
Where the rocky shark-jaw waits, 
Never a bark that grates! 


And the tearless captives’ skill 
Contents them. Onward still! 
And the low-voiced captives tell 
The tidings that cheer them well: 


How a clear stream leads them down 
Well-nigh to Medoctec town, 

Ere to the great Falls’ thunder 

The long wall yawns asunder. 


Winpsor, Nova Scotia. 





IV, 


Tue clear stream glimmers before them ; 
The faint night falters o’er them ; 
Lashed lightly bark to bark, 

They glide the windless dark. 


Late grows the night. No fear 
While the skillful captives steer ! 
Sleeps the tired warrior, sleeps 
The chief; and the river creeps. 


V. 


In the town of the Melicete 
The unjarred peace is sweet, 
Green grows the corn and great, 
And the hunt is fortunate. 


This many a heedless year 

The Mohawks come not near. 
The lodge-gate stands unbarred ; 
Scarce even a dog keeps guard. 


No mother shrieks from a dream 

Of blood on the threshold stream,— 
But the thought of those mute guides 
Is where the sleeper bides! 


vi. 


Gets forth those caverned walls 

No roar from the giant Falls, 

Whose mountainous foam treads under 
The abyss of awful thunder. 


But — the river’s sudden speed! 
How the ghost-gray shores recede! 
And the tearless pilots hear 

A muttering voice creep near. 


A tremor! The blanched waves leap. 
The warriors start from sleep. 

Faints in the sudden blare 

The cry of their swift despair, 


And the captives’ death-chant shrills. 
But afar, remote from ills, 

Quiet under the quiet skies 

The Melicete village lies. 


Charles G. D. Roberts. 
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THE PLANTIN-MORETUS 


HE modern print- 
ing-office is not 
atall picturesque. 
Whetherit be old, 
with grimy hand- 
presses and dingy 
types, or new, 
with huge iron 
machines and 
long lanes of 
cases and stones, 
it does not invite 

the artistic pencil. Without doubt the cradle 

of books, but can one see any poetry about the 
cradle? The eye is confused with strange 
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A PRINTER’S PARADISE. 


OF THE MUSEUM. 


MUSEUM AT ANTWERP. 

sights; the ear is jarred with harsh noise ; the 
air itself is heavy with odors of ink and oil and 
wet paper. Nor does the imagination expand 
in the office of the manager, in which the prom- 
inent objects are always chairs and desks, and 
a litter of ragged papers and well-thumbed 
books — all prosaic and factory-like. 

Was it always so? Noone knows of the in- 
terior of Gutenberg’s office in the Zum Jungen 
house at Mayence, for no artist in h:s day or 
ours has found in it any beauty to be pre- 
served; but we do know that this birthplace 
of a great art is now a beer-shop, in which for 
a few pfennigs one may get a refreshment for 
the body not to be had for the mind. The 











GUTENBERG’S OFFICE AT MAYENCE. 

fate that fell on Gutenberg’s office has fallen 
on the offices of Aldus and the Stephens and 
the Elzevirs. Not a vestige of office fittings or 
working material remains. 

The Plantin- Moretus Museum at Antwerp is 
the only printing-house that has been left in- 
tact as the monument of a great departed bus- 
iness. How well it was worth having may be 
inferred from the price of twelve hundred thou- 
sand francs paid for it bythe city,in 1876, to the 
last member of the family of the founder. How 
well it is worth seeing is proved by the steady 
tide of visitors that pass through it 
every day. Here is a printing-house 
that is not a factory—a house that 
has been as much the home of art 
and education as a place for work 
and trade. 

It is not an imposing structure. 
No public building in Antwerp is 
more unpretentious as to its exteri- 
or. Its dull front on the Marché du 
Vendredi gives but one indication 
of the treasures behind the walls. To 
him who can read it, the little tablet 
over the door is enough to tell the 
story; for it is the device of Chris- 
topher Plantin, “first printer to the 
king, and the king of printers.” 
Here is the hand emerging from the 
clouds, holding a pair of compasses, 
one leg at.rest and one describing a 
circle; here is the encircling legend 
of Labore et Constantia. Heraldry is 
overfull of devices that are as arro- 
gant as they are absurd, but no one 
dare say that Plantin did not fairly 
earn the right to use the motto of 
labor and patience. 

Plantin deserved remembrance 
from Antwerp. He did much for 
its honor, although he was not of 
Flemish birth. Born in France, about 
1514, taught printing and book- 
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binding at Caen, he should have been by right, 
and would have been by choice, a worthy suc- 
cessor to the printers of Paris who did admira- 
ble work during the first half of the sixteenth 
century. But his most Christian majesty Henry 
Il. of France had begun his reign in 1547 
with the announcement that he should pun- 
ish heresy as worse than treason. What a 
drag-net was this word heresy for the en- 
tanglement of printers! Stephen Dolet, most 
promising of all, had been recently burned at 
the stake; Robert Stephens, weary of end- 
less quarrels with meddlesome ecclesiastics, 
was meditating the flight he soon afterward 
made to Geneva. To those who could read 
the signs of the times, there were even then 
forewarnings of the coming massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. France was a good country 
for a printer to leave, and Plantin did wisely 
to forsake Paris in 1548 and to make his 
home in Antwerp. 

Not so large as Paris or London, Antwerp 
was superior in wealth and commerce, as well 
as in its artistic development. Printing was 
under restraint here, as it was everywhere ; but 
the restraints were endurable, and printers 
werereasonably prosperous. Antwerp encour- 
aged immigration. One of the most interest- 
ing of the many paintings in its Hétel de 
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Ville is that of the ceremonious naturalization 
of an Italian and his family in the sixteenth 
century. It was as the principal in a similar 
ceremony that Plantin became a citizen in 
1550, and was enrolled as a printer. 

With little money and few friends, Plantin 
had to struggle to keep his foot-hold in a city 
that had already been well served by many 
master printers. It did not appear that he 
was needed at all as a printer. So Plantin 


PAINTING IN HOTEL DE VILLE—ITALIAN FAMILY TAKING THE OATH OF ALLEGIANCE. 


must have thought, for he avoided printing, 
and opened a shop in which he sold prints 
and books, and his wife sold haberdashery. 
To fill up unemployed time he bound books 
and decorated jewel-boxes. At this work he 
prospered, and soon earned a reputation as 
the most skillful decorator in the city. Before 
he was fairly established he met a great mis- 
fortune. Encountered on a dark night by a 
ruffian who mistook him for another, Plantin 
was dangerously stabbed, and forever disabled 
from handling gilding-tools. ‘The possible 
rivalry that might have arisen between him 
and the artistic book-binders of Paris was ef- 
fectually prevented. He had to begin anew, 
but it was more as a publisher than as a printer, 
for it is not certain that in 1555 he owned a 


"“ La Institutione di vna Fancilla nata nobil- 
mente.” It was a small 12mo (nowrated an 18mo). It 
would have greatly cheered him if he could have known 
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printing-office. In that year he published two 
little books, cautiously dividing the risk with 
other publishers. It must have been difficult to 
get books that were salable, for his first book * 
was in Italian and French, his second in 
Spanish, his third in French,— clear evidences 
all that there were in Antwerp already printers 
before him who had published all the books 
called for in Flemish. 

But Plantin went to Antwerp to stay. In 





(LAST PAINTING BY HENRI LEYS.) 


1556 he published four more books, two of 
them original; in 1557 eight books, six of 
them original ; in 1558 fourteen books, many 
of them of large size and of marked merit. 
The four years that followed show steady in- 
crease in the number and improvement in 
the quality of his publications, among which 
were several Latin classics, a Greek text, a 
Latin Bible, and a dictionary in four lan 
guages, 

His ability was fully recognized in 1562, 
but his business life was henceforward a suc 
cession of great misfortunes as well as of great 
achievements. By leaving Paris he did not 
escape, he only postponed, the conflict that 
had begun between the press, the state, and 
the church. The country that promised to 


that three hundred years after his death a copy of this 
book would be sold for more than one hundred dollars. 
He had to be content with one sou and a quarter. 
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give him liberty was to become the chosen 
battle-field of the contestants, and the result 
of the battle was to be undecided even at 
his death. In 1562 the regent, Margaret 
of Parma, ordered search for the unknown 
printer of a heretical prayer-book, and it was 
proved that the book had been printed in 
Plantin’s printing-office. Forewarned of com- 








JEAN MORETUS I, SON-IN-LAW OF PLANTIN. (FROM A PAINTING BY RUBENS.) 


ing danger, Plantin escaped to Paris, where 
he staid for twenty months. When he could 
safely return, his business had been destroyed, 
and his printing-office, and even his household 
property, had been sold at auction to satisfy 
the demands of his creditors, ‘Thirteen years 
of labor had been lost. He was down, but 
not to stay. 

Plantin was ‘strongly suspected of complic- 
ity in this matter of heretical printing, but he 
had not been condemned. He overcame the 
prejudices, if there had been any, of ecclesias- 
tical authorities, and made them active friends 
forever, although he was frequently afterward 
denounced as a Calvinist. Four wealthy men 
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lent him money to found a printing-house, in 
which he worked hard. At the end of the 
next four years he had seven presses and 
forty workmen in his employ, and had pub- 
lished 209 books. What to him was of more 
importance, he had established friendly rela- 
tions with the authorities of the state. The 
city of Antwerp gave him special privileges 
as printer; the King of Spain 
in 1570 made him “ Proto- 
typographe,” the ruler of 
all the printers of the city. 
He was in correspondence 
with many of the great 
scholars and artists of his 
time, and was by them, as 
well as by every one, re- 
garded as the ‘foremost 
printer of the world. The 
King of France invited him 
to Paris; the Duke of Savoy 
offered to give to him a great 
printing-house and special 
rewards if he would go to 
Turin. But he kept in Ant- 
werp, and enlarged his busi- 
ness. He not only worked 
himself, but made all his 
household help him. His 
daughters kept a book-store 
in the cloisters of the ca- 
thedral; he established an 
agency in Paris under the 
direction of his son-in-law, 
Gilles Beys. Another son- 
in-law, Moretus, was _ his 
chief clerk, and a regular 
attendant at all the Ger- 
man book fairs, while an- 
other, Raphelengius, was his 
ablest corrector of the press. 
Even the younger daughters 
were required to learn to 
read writing, and to serve as 
copy-holders, often on books 
in foreign languages, before 
they were twelve years old. 

His season of greatest apparent prosperity 
began in 1570. His printing-house was soon 
after one of the wonders of the literary world. 
Twenty-two presses were kept at work, and 
two hundred crowns in gold were required 
every day for the payment of his workmen, re- 
cites an old chronicler with awe and astonish- 
ment. His four houses were too small. He 
had to buy and occupy the larger property 
which now constitutes the Plantin- Moretus 
Museum. Before he occupied his new office 
he had printed the largest and most expensive 
book then known to the world, the “ Royal 
Polyglot,” eight volumes folio, in four lan- 
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BUST OF BALTHAZAR MORETUS, IN THE COURT-YARD. 


guages, with full-page illustrations from copper- 
plates. It was an enterprise that earned him 
more of honor than of profit, for the King of 
Spain, who had promised liberal help, dis- 
appointed him. Plantin had incurred 
enormous expenses and was harassed 
by creditors, and had to sell or pledge 
his books at losing prices. At that 
time the patronage of the king was 
a hindrance, for when he was in the 
greatest straits the king commanded 
him to print new service books for the 
Church that would be of great cost 
and of doubtful profit. 

The king’s habitual neglect to pay 
his obligations provoked his soldiers 
to outrages which nearly ruined 
Plantin. Antwerp had been for years 
in practical mutiny against the king. 
To repress this mutiny the citadel 
was filled with Spanish soldiers who 
were furious because they had not 
been paid, and were threatening to 
plunder the city by way of reprisal 
or as compensation. On the fourth 
day of November, 1576, when Plan- 
tin was no more than fairly settled 
in his new office, the threat was ex- 
ecuted. Joined by an army beyond 
the walls, and by treacherous allies 
that the civic authorities had hired as 
defenders, they began the sack of 
the city. Eight thousand citizens 
were killed, a thousand houses were 
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burned, six million florins’ worth of property 
were burned, and as much more was stolen, 
amid most atrocious cruelties. The prosperity 
of the great city, which had been the pride of 
Europe, received a blow from whichit never re- 
covered. The business of Plantin was crushed. 
“ Nine times,” he said, “ did I have to pay 
ransom to save my property from destruction ; 
it would have been cheaper to have abandoned 
it.” But his despondency was but for a day. 
In the ruins of the sacked city, surrounded by 
savage soldiers, discouraged with a faithless 
king who would not protect his property nor 
pay his debts, ill at ease with creditors who 
feared to trust him,and alarmed at the absence 
of buyers who dared not come to the city, Plan- 
tin still kept at work. The remainder of his 
life was practically an unceasing struggle with 
debt, but debt did not make him abandon his 
great plans. To pay his debts he often had to 
sell his books at too small prices. Sometimes 
he had to sell his working-tools. In 1581 he 
went to Paris to dispose of his library, costing 
16,000 francs, for less than half its value. 
Rich enough in books, in tools, in promises to 
pay, he had little of money, and slender cred- 
it. The political outlook was disheartening. 
Alexander of Parma was menacing Flanders 
and Brabant ; there was reason to fear a siege 
of Antwerp and the destruction of his printing- 
house. With the consent of his creditors 
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Plantin temporarily transferred his office to 
his sons-in-law, and in 1582 went to Leyden, 
to muse as he went on the warning, “ Put 
not your trust in princes.” ‘There he was cor- 
dially received by the university, and at once 
appointed their printer. There he founded a 
new printing-house, in which he remained for 
nearly three years. When the siege was over, 
Plantin returned to Antwerp, but it was never 
after the Antwerp of his earlier days. Nor was 
Plantin himself as active. The king had made 
Antwerp a Catholic city, but its commerce was 
destroyed. 

Plantin died on the first day of July, 1589, 
and was buried in the cathedral. Although, 
by reason of his bold undertakings, he had 
been financially embarrassed for many years 
before his death, he left a good estate, at least 
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IN BLACK AND WHITE BY FRASMUS QUELLYN.) 


on paper. By a will made conjointly with his 
wife, who soon followed him, he gave the 
management of his printing-office and most 
of his property, then valued at 135,718 florins 
(equal to $2 17,000), to his son-in-law Moretus 
and his wife, burdened with legacies to chil- 
dren and other heirs, with the injunction that 
they, at their death, should bequeath the undi- 
vided printing-office to the son or successor who 
could most wisely manage it. If they had no 
competent son, then they must select acompe 
tent successor out of the family. This injunc- 
tion was fairly obeyed. Under John Moretus 
the reputation of the house was fully main- 
tained, although the publications were not so 
many nor so meritorious. But this falling-off 
was largely due to the diminished importance 
of Antwerp asacommercial city. His sons Bal- 
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thazar and John Moretus II. carried 
the office to the highest degree ot 
prosperity. _ To Balthazar I., more 
than to any other member of the 
family, the world is indebted for the 
treasures of ait and learning which 
now grace the rooms of the Plantin- 
Moretus Museum. A very large 
share of the prosperity of the house 
came from the valuable patents and 
privileges accorded to Plantin and his 
successors by the King of Spain. For 
more than two hundred years they 
were the exclusive makers of the litur- 
gical books used in Spain and its de- 
pendencies. ‘The decline of the house 
began with the death of Balthazar ITT. 
in 1696. During the eighteenth cen- 
tury it lost its preéminence as the first 
printing-house in the world, and was 
simply a manufactory of religious 
books. In 1808 the special privileges 
they had for making these books for 
Spain and its possessions were with- 
drawn, and this great business of the 
house was at an end, In 1867 it 
ceased to do any business. 

In his “Archéologie Typograph- 
ique,” Bernard told of the desolation 
of the house as he saw it in 1850. 
Everything was in decay. That the 
types and matrices would soon go to 
the melting-kettle; that books and 
prints, furniture and pictures, would 
find their way, bit by bit, to bric-a- 
brac shops; that this old glory of 
Antwerp would soon be a story of 
the past — seemed inevitable. Fortu- 
nately there were in Antwerp men who 
tried to save the collection. Messrs. 
Emanuel Rosseels and Max Rooses 
(now conservateur of the Museum), 
under the zealous direction of M. 
Leopold de Wael, the burgomaster of 
the city, induced the city and the state 
to buy the property, the transfer of 
which was formally made, as we read 
from a tablet in the wall, in 1875. 

The Museum, as it now stands, is 
not as Plantin left it. His successors, 
Balthazar I. especially, made many 
changes, additions, and restorations, 
but all have been done with propriety. 
The visitor is not shocked by incon- 
gruities of structure or decoration. 
The difficult task of re-arranging the 
house has been done with excellent 
taste by the architect Pierre Dens. 
It is the great charm of the Museum 
that the house and its contents, the 
books, pictures, prints, windows, walls, 
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types, presses, furniture, are all in their places, 
and with proper surroundings. They fit. To 
pass the doorway is to take leave of the nine- 
teenth century ; to put ourselves not only with- 
in the walls, but to surround ourselves with the 
same familiar objects which artists and men of 
letters saw and handled two or three centuries 
ago. Here are their chairs and tables, their 
books and candlesticks, and other accessories 
of every-day office and domestic life. It is a 
new atmosphere. Standing in the vestibule 
under a copper lamp, facing a statue of Apollo, 
surrounded by sculptured emblems of art and 
science, the visitor at once perceives that he 
is in something more than a printing-house — 
in an old school of literature. 

Yet there is little that is bookish in the first 
salon. One’s attention is first caught by the 
little octagonal window lights that face the 
inner court, bright in colors, and with com- 
memorations of John Moretus II. and Baltha- 
zar Moretus II. and their wives. And then 
one has to note the heavy beams overhead, 
and the old tapestries on the walls, the great 

* The wedding festivities lasted one week, for which 
Plantin made this provision, which has a fine medieval 


flavor: three sucking pigs at 17 sous each, six capons at 
22 sous, twelve pigeons at 6 sous, twelve quails at 4 
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tortoise-shell table, and the buffet of oak with 
its queer pottery, and the still queerer painting 
of an old street parade in Antwerp. 

Over the chimney-piece in the second salon 
is the portrait of Christopher Plantin as he 
appeared at sixty-four years of age, wrapped 
in a loose black robe, with a broad ruff about 
his neck—unmistakably a man of authority, 
and of severity too. There is nothing dull, 
or impassive, or Dutch, about this head. He 
is a Frenchman of the old school,— muscular, 
courageous, enduring,—a man of the type of 
Condé or Coligny. Here too is Jeanne Ri- 
viere, his wife. How Flemish-looking is this 
French woman of placid face, in her white 
cap and quilled collar! plainly one of the 
grand old women that Rembrandt loved to 
honor. The portraits of some of Plantin’s 
five daughters are on the walls, but they can 
be seen together only at the cathedral, on a 
panel painted by Van den Broeck. The eldest, 
Marguerite, was married in 1565, to Francis 
Raphelengius.* Martine, the second daugh- 
ter, in 1570 married John Moretus, who was 
sous, five legs of mutton at 1 florin, twelve sweet- 
breads at 7% sous the dozen, three beef tongues at 8 


sous, four almond cakes, six calves’ heads, three legs 
of mutton browned, six (16-lb,) hams at 234 sous the 
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Plantin’s trusted man of business during 
his life, and his heir and successor. Made- 
laine, the fourth daughter, brightest of all, in 
1572 married Egidius Beys, who was Plantin’s 
agent in Paris. ‘“ My first son-in-law,” wrote 
Plantin, “ cares for nothing but books; my 
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in-law who complemented each other and 
fully served him. Beys* was not an esteemed 
assistant, nor was his son. 

Here too are the portraits of many of the 
learned friends of Plantin. ‘The somber face 
of Arias Montanus, the learned confessor of 
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second knows nothing but business.” Nota 
kindly criticism of Moretus, who was learned 
and wrote well in four languages, but Plantin 
must have been well content with these sons- 


pound, Rhine wine valued at 12 florins 5 sous, red 
wine valued at 4 florins 24% sous, red and black 
cherries, strawberries, oranges, capers, olives, apples, 
salads, and radishes valued at 3 florins 8% sous, 
confectionery valued at 4 florins 9 sous, two pounds of 
sugar-plums, one pound of anis, and three pounds of 
Milan cheese. The gifts to Raphelengius amounted 
to 32 florins 5 sous; to Plantin (for this was the cus- 
tom of the period), go florins 16% sous. Plantin gave 
to his workmen on this occasion a pot of wine valued 
at 7 florins. 

*In 1587 the eldest son of Beys, then fourteen 
years of age, lived with his grandfather. At the close 
of a day of alleged misconduct, Plantin required of 
him the task to compose and write in Latin a descrip- 
tion of the manner in which he had spent that day. 
This is the translation: “The occupations of Chris- 
tophe Beys, February 21, 1587. I got up at half-past 
6 o’clock. I went to embrace my grandfather and 
grandmother. Then I took breakfast. Before 7 


VoL. XXXVI.— 33. 


Philip 1I., who was commissioned by the king 
to superintend the printing of the great poly- 
glot, glows with all the color that Rubens 
could give. By the same painter are the por- 


o’clock I went to my class, and well recited my lesson 
in syntax. At 8 o’clock I heard mass. At half-past 8 
I had learned my lesson in Cicero and I fairly re- 
cited it. At 11 o’clock I returned to the house and 
studied my lesson in phraseology. After dinner I 
went back to the class and properly recited my les- 
son. At half-past 2 I had fairly recited my lesson in 
Cicero, At 4 o’clock I went to hear a sermon, Be- 
fore 6 o'clock I returned to the house, and I read 
a proof [held copy for] Zibe/lus Sodalitatis with my 
cousin Francis [Raphelengius]. I showed myself re- 
fractory while reading the proofs of the book. Before 
supper, my grandfather having made me go to him, 
to repeat what I had heard preached, I did not wish to 
go nor to repeat ; and even when others desired me to 
ask pardon of grandfather, I was unwilling to answer. 
Finally, I have showed myself in the eyes of all, proud, 
stubborn, and willful. After supper I have written my 
occupations for this day, and I have read them to my 
grandfather. The end crowns the work.” 
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traits of Ortelius and Justus Lipsius and Pan- 
tinus—grave, scholarly, dignified faces all. 
Of greater attraction is the portrait, so often 
copied, of Gevartius, the clerk of the city of 
Antwerp. A showcase in the middle of the 
room contains designs by Martin de Vos, Van 
den Broeck, Van der Borcht, Van Noort, Van 
der Horst, Rubens, Quellyn, and other illustra- 
tors of books for the Plantin office, all famous 
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ception must have been exercised to find 
heresy in the Psalms! This was not the only 
interference with the printer by the law, for 
there is also posted a tariff made by the magis- 
trates of Antwerp, by which a fixed price is 
made for every popular book. Whoever dares 
sell a book at a higher price is warned that 
he shall be fined twenty-five florins. In the 
corner near the window is the chair in which 
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(FROM A PAINTING BY PIERKE VAN DER OUDERA, 


in their time. Not the least curious is Rubens’ 
bill of sale, dated 1630, to Balthazar Moretus 
I., of 328 copies of the works of Hubert Golt- 
zius, the great archzologist, for 4920 florins, 
and the further sum of 1ooo florins for the 
plates of the same, payable in books. The 
opportunity for “ working off unsold remain- 
ders” was not neglected. 

Fronting on a side street is the old book- 
store, with all its furniture, including the old 
scales by which light gold coin was tested. 
A motley collection of books is on the shelves 
—prayer-books and classic texts, amatory 
poems and polemical theology. Posted up is 
a “Catalogue of Prohibited Books,” a pla- 
card printed by Plantin himself in 1569, by 
the order of the Duke of Alva. Two of the 
prohibited books, the “ Colloquies of Eras- 
mus” and the “ Psalms of Clement Marot,” 
came from the Plantin press. What keen per- 


NOW IN POSSESSION OF FELIX GRISAR, ANTWERP.) 


the shop-boy sat and announced incoming cus- 
tomers to the daughters who were at work in 
the rear of the store, from which it was sepa- 
rated by a glazed partition. Plainly a room 
for work and trade, but how differently work 
and trade were done then! No doubt there 
was enough of drudgery, but to the young 
women who worked in the glow of the col- 
ored glass windows, and listened to the tick- 
ing of the tall Flemish clock, and saw above 
them on the wall the beautiful face of a stat- 
uette of the Madonna, life could not have 
had the grimy, stony face it presents to the 
modern shop-girl. 

In an adjoining room is the salon of tap- 
estries, five of which represent shepherds, 
hunters, market women, dancers,— Flemish 
idyls all. One has to make another compari- 
son, between the value of old and modern 
needle-work, not to the credit of Berlin wools 
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and South Kensington stitches. Curious fur- 
niture isin the room—a buffet on which rests 
fine old china, wardrobes in oak and ebony, 
chairs and tables of wonderful carving, all 
surmounted by a chandelier of crystal. Most 
interesting of all is an old harpsichord with 
three tiers of keys, on the interior of which is 





: painted a copy of Rubens’ St. Cecilia. It 
’ bears the inscription, “Johannes Josephus 
i Coenen, priest and organist of the cathedral, 
P made me, Roermond, 1735.” Not at all an 
q old piece,—just midway between Plantin’s 


; time and ours,—but how old it seems by the 

4 side of a modern piano! 

Of severer simplicity is the room of the 
Correctors of the Press, in which is a great 
oak table that overlaps the two diamond- 
paned windows opening on the inner court. 
On the walls are paintings of two of the most 
famous of Plantin’s correctors — ‘Theodore 
Poelman and Cornelius Kilianus. Poelman is 
represented as a scholar at work on his books 
in a small, mean room, in which his wife is 
spinning thread and a fuller is at work. And 

q this was Poelman’s lot in life: to work as a 
fuller by day, and to correct and prepare for 
press classic texts at night, for three or four 
florins per volume. Kilianus was corrector for 
the Plantin house for fifty years. Beginning 
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as a compositor in 1558, at the very modest 
salary of five patards a day, not more (per 
haps less) than two dollars and forty cents a 
week in our currency, he ultimately became 
Plantin’s most trusted general proof-reader. 
Not so learned as Raphelengius, he was more 
efficient in supervising the regular work of the 
house. He wrote good Latin verse, composed 
prefacesand made translations for many books, 
and compiled a Flemish dictionary of which 
Plantin seems to have been ungenerously 
envious. His greatest salary was but four 
florins a week, but little more than was then 
paid to Plantin’s expert compositors. The 
most learned of Plantin’s regular correctors 
was his son-in-law Raphelengius, who had 
been a teacher of Greek at Cambridge. He 
began his work in the Plantin office at forty 
florinsa yearand his board. Montanustestified 
that he had thorough knowledge of many 
languages, and was an invaluable assistant on 
the Polyglot Bible. His greatest salary, in 
1581, was but four hundred florins a year. 
As a rule editing and proof-reading were 
done at the minimum of cost. The wages 
paid to a scholarly reader, who had entire 
knowledge of three or four languages, was 
about twelve florins a month. Ghisbrecht, 
one of these correctors, agreed to prepare 
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copy for and to oversee the work of six com- 
positors for his board and sixty florins a year. 
Besides the regular correctors of the house, 
Plantin had occasionally some volunteer or 
unpaid correctors, like Montanus. His friend 
Justus Lipsius seems to have been the only 
editor who was fairly paid for literary work. 
‘The printing-room does not give a just idea 
of its old importance. What here remains is 
as it was in 1576, but the space then occu- 
pied for printing must have been very much 
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larger. Plantin’s inventory, taken after his 
death, showed that he hadin Antwerp seventy- 
three fonts of type, weighing 38,121 pounds. 
Now seven hand-presses and their tables oc- 
cupy two sides of the room, and rows of type- 
cases and stands fill the remnant of space. 
How petty these presses seem! How small 
the impression surface, how rude all the ap- 
pliances! Yet from these presses came the 
great “ Royal Polyglot,” the Roman Missal, 
still bright with solid black and glowing red 
inks, and thousands of volumes, written by 
great scholars, many of them enriched with 
designs by old Flemish masters. “ The man 
is greater than the machine,” and Plantin was 
master over his presses. From these uncouth 
unions of wood and stone, pinned together 
with bits of iron, he made his pressmen extort 
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workmanship which has been the admiration 
of the world. 

Plantin had this work done at small cost. 
His account-books show that the average 
yearly earnings of expert compositors were 
one hundred and forty-two florins, and of the 
pressmen one hundred and five florins. The 
eight-hour law was unknown. Work began 
at five o’clock in the morning, but no time is 
stated for its ending. His rules were hard. 
One of them was that the compositor who 
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set three words or six letters not in the copy 
should be fined. Another was the prohibition 
of all discussions on religion. Every workman 
must pay for his entrance a dienvenue of eight 
sous as drink money, and give two sous to 
the poor-box. At the end of the month he 
must give thirty sous to the poor-box and 
ten sous to his comrades. This déenvenue was 
as much an English as a Flemish custom, as 
one may see in Franklin’s autobiography. 
The presses cost about fifty florins each. In 
one of his account-books is the record that 
he paid forty-five florins for copper platens to 
six of his presses. This is an unexpected dis- 
covery. It shows.that Plantin knew the value 
of a hard impression surface, and made use 
of it three centuries before the printer of THE 
CentTuRY tried, as he thought for the first 
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time, the experiment of iron 
and brass impression surfaces 
for inelastic impression. 

The proportion of readers or 
correctors to compositors was 
large. In 1575 Plantin had, be- 
sides Raphelengius and More- 
tus, five correctors for twenty- 
four compositors, thirty-nine 
pressmen, and four apprentices. 
Much of the work done by these 
correctors was really editing, 
translating, re-writing, and pre- 
paring copy. With all these 
correctors, proof-reading prop- 
er was not too well done. 
Ruelens notes in Plantin’s best 
work, the “ Royal Polyglot,” 
one hundred and fifteen errors 
of paging in the eight folio 
volumes. Yet this book was 
supervised by Montanus and 
Raphelengius, and in some por- 
tions by eminent scholars and 
professors of the Leyden Uni- 
versity. 

To publish a polyglot with 
parallel texts in Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, and Chaldee, with 
Granvelle and ecclesiastics of 
high station to recommend the 
work to the king 


proposed 
and to get from him a subvention, 
tin’s first estimate for the six volumes which 
he then thought enough for the work was 
24,000 florins, exclusive of the cost of new 


Plan- 


types and binding. After much deliberation 
the king consented to advance 6000 ducats, 
for which he was to receive an equal value 
in books at trade rates. But the work grew 
on Plantin’s hands; it made eight volumes 
instead of six, and it cost 100,000 crowns be- 
fore it was completed. Twelve hundred copies 
on paper were printed and announced to the 
trade in the style of the modern Parisian 
publisher. 


10 on grand imperial paper of Italy 

30 on grand imperial, at the price of 
200 on the fine royal paper of Lyons 
960 on the fine royal paper of Troyes 


. price not stated 
. 200 florins 
.100 florins 

70 florins 


The king had twelve copies on vellum, 
which required more skins than could be had 
in Antwerp or Holland. It is of interest to 
note that Plantin, like all printers, had no 
enthusiasm for vellum. To an application 
from a German prince who asked for a copy 
on vellum, Plantin answered that none could 
be furnished, but that the copies on the impe- 
rial Italian paper were really better printed 
than those on the vellum. In the matter of 


THE ENTRANCE 


TO THE ENGRAVING-KOOM—IN BLACK AND GOLD. 
clean, clear printing they were every way 
better. 

This “ Royal Polyglot” was the beginning 
of Plantin’s financial troubles, from which he 
never fairly recovered, ‘The king would not 
allow the work to be published until it had 
been approved by the pope, who refused his 
consent. Montanus went to Rome to plead 
for a change of decision; but it was not until 
1573, when a new pope was in the chair, that 
this permit was granted. Even then the diffi- 
culties were not over. A Spanish theologian 
denounced the work as heretical, J udaistic, the 
product of the enemies of the Church, ‘Then 
the Inquisition made a slow examination, and 
grudgingly decided in 1580 that it might be 
lawfully sold. For more than seven years the 
unhappy book was under a cloud of doubt as 
toits orthodoxy. ‘The damage to Plantin was 
severe. Before he reached the concluding vol- 
umes his means were exhausted, and he had 
to mortgage at insufficient prices two-thirds 
of the copies done. The king was fully repaid 
in books for all money he had advanced, but 
Plantin got no more. With the generosity 
of people who are accustomed to give what 
does not belong to them, the king granted 
Plantin an annual pension of four hundred 
florins, secured on a confiscated Dutch estate ; 
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but the perverse Dutchman who owned the 
estate soon retook it, and as the king could 
not wrest it from him, the pension was forever 
ineffective. 

Seven rooms or lobbies in the Museum are 
devoted to the exhibition of engravings as well 
as of their blocks or plates, of which there are 
more than 2000 on copper and about 15,000 
on wood, It is a most curious collection of 
original work, more complete and more diver- 
sified than that of any printing-house before 


was in his trade, and who loved his work for 
the work’s sake. His early training as a book- 
finisher gave him decorative inclinations. 
What he could not do on book covers with 
gilding-tools he tried to have done on the 
printed leaves with wood-cuts from designs by 
eminent artists. 

He must have quickly earned good reputa- 
tion as a skillful printer of wood-cuts, for he 
was chosen by the authorities of Antwerp over 
all rivals to print a large illustrated book de- 
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the nineteenth century. Indeed, it would not 
be easy to find a rival as to quantity and 
quality among modern houses. Here are etch- 
ings by Rubens, Van Dyck, Jordaens, Teniers ; 
engravings by Bolswert, Vorsterman, Pontius, 
Edelinck. One looks with more than ordinary 
attention on the S¢. Catharine, the only etch- 
ing known to have been done by the hand of 
Rubens, as well as on the wonderful line en- 
graving by Edelinck of the portrait of Phi/- 
ip~pe de Champagne. The prints that may 
be most admired were made to the order 
of Plantin’s successors, who were contempo- 
raries of the greatest Flemish masters, but 
their preference for the work of true artists 
was implanted by the founder of the house. “ 1 
never neglected,” Plantin said, “ when I had 
the opportunity and the ability, to pay for the 
work of the best engravers.” The sparsity of 
engravings in his earlier books was, no doubt, 
caused by his poverty; but even these petty 
books show that they were planned by a man 
of superior taste — by a printer whose heart 





scribing the recent obsequies of Charles V. 
This book he published in 1559 in the form 
of an oblong folio, containing thirty-three large 
plates, at the cost of 2000 florins. These plates, 
although separately printed, were designed to 
be conjoined, and used as a processional frieze, 
In planning this book he did not repeat the 
folly of many of his rivals, who were still imi- 
tating the coarse designs and rude cutting of 
the obsolete “ Biblia Pauperum ” and “ Specu 
lum Salutis.” He gave the work to a compe- 
tent designer, and was equally careful with the 
engraving and printing, and found his profit 
in the large sale of many editions and in 
five languages. After this he made increasing 
use of engravings on wood. No printer of his 
time illustrated books so freely : in one book, 
the “ Botany” of Dodonzeus, the cuts would be 
regarded now as profusely extravagant. ‘To 
this day they are models of good line draw- 
ing and clean engraving. When the text did 
not call for descriptive illustrations he made 
free use of large initial letters, head-bands, and 
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tail-pieces. The shelves and closets of the 
Museum contain thousands of initials remark- 
able for the vigor of their designs or the inge- 
nuity of their backgrounds orinterlacings. One 
series is about five inches square. One cannot 
refrain from expressing the regret that so many 
modern designers and publishers seem to be 
entirely ignorant of the beauty of some of the 
Plantin initials, and prefer elaborated distor- 
tions of the alphabet, which are every way un- 
worthy of comparison. But Plantin soon found 
that there was a limit to the effects to be had 
from engravings on wood when printed on his 
rough paper and by his weak presses. He be- 
gan to develop on a grand scale illustrations on 
copper, of which the “ Humane Salutis Monu- 
menta” of 1571, with its seventy-one large 
plates, was his earliest and most noteworthy 
example. 

Two rooms contain the remnants of the 
type-foundry, which provoke reflection on the 
difference between old and new methods of 
book-making. The modern printer does not 
make his types; he does not even own a punch 
oramatrix. Buying his types from many foun- 
dries, he has great liberty of selection, but,neces- 
sarily,aselection from the designs of other men. 
It follows that the text types of one printer may 
be —must be, often — just the same as those 
of another printer, and that there can be no 
really strong individuality in the books of any 
house. In the sixteenth century every eminent 
printer had some of his types made to his own 
order, which types he only used. This was 
the method: He hired an engraver to draw 
and cut in steel the model letters, or punches, 
and to provide the accompanying mold and 
matrices. Keeping the punches, he took the 
mold and matrices to men who cast types for 
the trade, who furnished him all he needed. 
The founders who made Plantin’s earlier types 
were Guyot and Van Everbrocht of Antwerp. 
The designs for these types and the making 
of the punches and matrices were by skilled 
engravers in different cities at prices which now 
seem incredibly small — from twenty to forty 
sous for punch and matrix of ordinary letter. 
Robert Granjon of Lyons and Guillaume Le 
Bé of Paris did much of his best work; Hau- 
tin of Rochelle, Ven der Keere of Tours, and 
Bomberghe of Cologne were also employed. 
Plantin had types cast in his office after 1563, 
but the foundry was not an important part of 
the house until 1600: at that date the collec- 
tion of punches was very large. 

Here are some of the common tools of 
type-making,—the vises, grindstones, files, 
gravers, etc..— and rude enough they seem. 
When we go into the next room, and scrutinize 
the molds and punches behind the wire screens, 
and the justified matrices in the showcases, 
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we wonder that this excellent workmanship 
could have been done by these rough tools. 
Printed specimens of some of the types are 
shown on the walls, but they do not fairly 
show the full merit of the work. It is true that 
the counters are not as deep as a modern 
founder would require, but the cutting is clean 
and good. Here are the punches of the great 
type of the Polyglot, of the music of the 
Antiphonary, besides Roman, Italic, Greek, 
and Hebrew,— of many sizes—all out of 
use, out of style. Do we make better types 
now? From the mechanical point of view, 
yes: modern types are more truly cut and 
aligned, more solid in body, than those cast 
by hand from metal poured in the mold with 
a spoon. From the utilitarian, and even from 
the artistic standpoint, one cannot say yes so 
confidently. Modern types are more delicate, 
have more finish, and more graceful lines ; but 
the old types are stronger and simpler, more 
easily read, and have features of grace that 
have never been excelled. 

To the admirer of old furniture, the room 
numbered 26—the bed-chamber of the last 
Moretus — is attractive. A great bedstead of 
carved oak, black with age, partly covered 
with an embroidered silk coverlet (a marvel 
of neat handiwork and dinginess), flanked by 
a grimy prie-dieu and a wardrobe equally 
venerable, is dimly reflected in a tarnished 
mirror of the last century. On walls covered 
with stamped and gilt leather hang two old 
prints and a carving of the crucifixion, Ele- 
gant in its day, admirable yet, but how dead 
and cheerless is this little room! As devoid 
of life and warmth as the crucibles and fur- 
naces in the foundry. 

There is no room in the Museum deficient 
in objects of interest, for in all are paintings 
or prints or old typographic bric-4-brac enough 
to evoke enthusiasm from the dullest observer; 
but, after all, the great charm of a printer's 
museum is in the printer’s books, and the li- 
brary is properly placed at the end of all, and is 
the culmination of all. It is rich in rare books. 
Here is the Bible of thirty-six lines, which is 
rated by many bibliographers as the first great 
work of Gutenberg. Here are first editions and 
fine copies from the offices of all the famous 
early printers. They were not bought for show, 
nor as rarities— merely as texts to be com- 
pared, collated, or referred to for a new manu- 
script copy to be put in the compositors’ hands. 
The collection here shown of the books printed 
by Plantin is large, probably larger than can 
be found elsewhere, but not entirely complete. 
They are not arranged in chronological or- 
der; one has to consult Ruelens’s catalogue to 
see how Plantin’s ambition rose with oppor- 
tunity —to see what great advances he made 
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every year and for many years, not only in 
the number of his books, but in their greater 
size and merit, and in steadily increasing im- 
provement of workmanship. “ He is all spirit,” 
wrote Montanus; “he gives little thought to 
food, or drink, or repose. He lives to work.” 


—? 


published by Max Rooses, the director of the 
Museum. 

In these records may be found his corre- 
spondence with artists, scholars, and dignita- 
ries, both civil and ecclesiastical, as well as 
the weekly bills of his workmen, inventories 
of stock, accounts of sales, of profit and loss, 
memoranda of work done and work prepared 
— everything one can need for an insight into 
the economy of an old printing-house. Here 
is his letter to the King of Spainsetting forth his 
grievances from the king’s delayed payments ; 
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PLANTIN'S PRIVATE OFFICE, 


But the most valuable part of this collection 
of 14,000 books is not in its printed but its 
written treasures. Plantin was a model man 
of business, who carefully preserved records, 
accounts, and much of his correspondence, 
and taught his successors to exercise similar 
diligence. ‘The records show more than the 
business; they show the man and his motives. 
Many are in Plantin’s handwriting; the ac- 
counts in Flemish, the correspondence in 
Latin, French, and sometimes inSpanish. ‘The 
more valuable papers have been edited and 


the items of money spent at the wedding- 
feast of each daughter (and curious reading 
it is); the bills of type-founders and engravers 
on wood; his written wrestlings with money- 
lenders who wanted too much of interest or 
of security, and with booksellers who wanted 
too much discount, and sold books below reg- 
ular prices; his bargainings with editors and 
authors for manuscripts, and the fourdoires 
he had to pay to officials of high and low sta- 
tion for permission to print; his complaints 
against the intolerable delays of artists and 
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engravers.* Rich as it is in relics of the do- 
mestic life of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, the house and furniture of the Mu- 
seum does not show that domestic life with 
the clearness that the business life can be seen 
in the records. What is missing ? 

It is not an easy matter to make a wise se- 
lection from the wealth of the material which 
M. Rooses, the director of the Museum, has 
brought to light. One must begin with the 
unexpected discoveries. Contrary to the pre- 
vailing belief, Plantin’s editions were not small. 
His ordinary edition was 1250 copies; his 
largest edition was 3900 copies of the Penta- 
teuch in Hebrew. He refused to print books 
in small editions unless he was paid the cost 
of the work before it was begun. He 
sold few single copies; the retail trade 
in ordinary books was done by wife and 
daughters in shops in other quarters 
of the city. Nearly all his books went 
to booksellers at fairs or in other cities, 
to whom he gave small discounts, about 
one-sixth less than the retail price. The 
retail prices were very small. The ordinary 
text-book, in an octavo (insize of leaf equivalent 
to the modern 16mo) of three hundred and 
twenty pages, was then sold at retail for ten 
sous. A Horace of eleven sheets sold for one 
sou ; a Virgil of nineteen and a half sheets for 
three sous — of thirty-eight sheets for fivesous ; 
the Bible, 1567, in Latin, at one florin. For 
large quartos and folios, for texts in Greek, and 
for profusely illustrated books, the prices were 
as high as, or even higher than, they are now, 
considering the then greater purchasing power 
of money. For his Polyglot in eight volumes 
he asked seventy florins, equivalent to one 
hundred and twelve dollars of American 
money. 

The modern publisher is amazed at the 
low prices for ordinary books, but the records 
show that the cost of a book was in proportion. 
Plantin paid very little to authors and editors. 
Sometimes they were required to contribute 
to the cost of the printing, and were given a 
few copies of the book after it had been 
printed as a full make-weight. As a rule they 
contributed nothing, and were paid, if paid at 
all, in their own books. Many authors got but 
ten florins for the copy of valuable and sal- 
able books. The literary world was under- 
going a curious transition. In the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries scholars had tried to 

* There are engravers on copper here who offer to 
work for eight florins a day in their own houses. 
When they have worked one ‘or two days they go to 
taverns and disreputable houses, and carouse with 
worthless people. There they pawn their goods and 
tools. Whoever has work in their hands is obliged to 
hunt them up and pay their debts. [Plantin to Ferdi- 
nand Ximenes, Jan. 2, 1587. ] 

VoL. XXXVI.— 34. 
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keep to themselves their knowledge; in the 
sixteenth century they were eager to publish 
it, and glad to get an opportunity.t Many 
seemed to think that they were under moral 
obligation to give freely what they knew. 
Designing and engraving were relatively 
cheaper than they are now. From four to seven 
sous was the price for designing and engraving 
a beautiful initial letter, not to be had as 
good now for as many doilars, What 
modern publisher would hesitate to 
engage Van den Broeck to fur- 
nish the elaborate and beautiful 
design, “ Our Lady of Seven 
Sorrows ” (a full folio page), 
at the price of six 
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florins ? For his superb engraving of this de- 
sign Plantin overpaid the dissolute Jerome 
Wiericx ninety-six florins. The usual price 
of the brothers Wiericx for engraving a plate 
of folio size was thirty florins. 

All the materials of the book were cheap. 
The ordinary paper came from France and 
cost, according to weight and quality, from 
twenty-four to seventy-eight sous a ream. 
Even the large vellum skins of Holland, 
bought for the “ Royal Polyglot,” cost but 
forty-five sous the dozen. 

He paid his binders for the labor of bind- 
ing (not including the leather or boards) an 
octavo in full sheep one sou for each copy ; 
for a quarto, one sou and a half to two sous; 
for a folio, in full calf, from seven to eleven 

t Balzac wrote a letter to Elzevir, in which he 
thanked Elzevir effusively for his piratical omy of 
one of his books. Balzac never got a sou from this 
reprint, not even thanks, but he was not the less 
grateful, for he was delighted because he had been 
introduced in the good society of the great authors, 
and had received the imprimatur and approval of 
Elzevir. 
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sous.* Richly gilt books were paid for at 
higher prices, but miserably small they seem 
as compared with present prices. 

If Plantin had done no more than to found 
a large printing-house, he would deserve no 
more consideration than any other successful 
trader of his time. He was not an ordinary 
trader: he has right to an honorable place 
among the great educators of his century— 
not for what he wrote, but for what he had 
written or created for him. He has no stand- 
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A CORNER OF THE COURT-YARD, 


ing as a scholar or as an editor, but as a 
publisher he outranks all his contemporaries. 
He printed more than sixteen hundred edi- 
tions, some of which were original work writ- 
ten at his request. His greatest production 
was eighty-three editions in 1575, and the 
lowest, twenty-four editions in 1576, the year 
of the Spanish Fury. 

One of the difficulties of a publisher of the 
sixteenth century was the scarcity of books 


* M. Rooses appraises the real or purchasing value 
of silver in the time of Plantin, at its maximum, at four 
times its stamped or nominal value. By this standard 
the sou should be rated as equal to eight cents of 
American money, and the florin as equal to $1.60. 


that could be printed to profit. To this could 
be added the poverty and the sparseness of 
readers. All the popular classic texts, and 
all ordinary forms of school books and of 
devotional books, had been printed so many 
times, and in such large editions, that they 
often had to be sold for little more than the 
cost of the white paper. Yet Plantin entered 
this overcrowded field with confidence. His 
books of devotion were more carefully printed 
and more richly illustrated; his school texts 
were more carefully 
edited and more in- 
telligently arranged. 
All were of the first 
order; he did not 
pander to low appe- 
tites; his aims were 
always high and his 

taste was severe. 
Before the year 1567 
he had printed many 
editions of the Bible 
in Latin, Flemish, and 
Hebrew. By far the 
largest part of the read- 
ing of the sixteenth 
century was theolog- 
ical, and Plantin saw 
that he would make 
his greatest success 
in getting an ap- 
pointment as the rec- 
ognized or official 
printer of the liturgical 
books of the Roman 
Catholic Church. His 
earliest attempts were 
beset with difficulties. 
He had to solicit the 
help of Cardinal Gran- 
velle and Philip II. 
The permit given by 
the pope and his car- 
dinals was grudgingly 
allowed by the ec- 
clesiastical magnates of the Netherlands. 
When he did begin to print, he had to pay 
ten per cent. of his receipts to Paul Manutius 
of Kome, who held the privilege. He had to 
petition the King of Spain to get the exclusive 
privilege he desired for the printing of the 
Church on Spanish territory. His friend Mon- 
tanus told the king that Plantin’s prices were 
more, but his printing was better than that 
of the Italian printers. It was this superior- 
ity in workmanship, as well as in business 
methods, that turned the scale in his favor. 
Two of these service books, the great Psalter 
and the Antiphonary of 1571 and 1572, are 
admirable pieces of rubricated printing. For 
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many years the printing of these and other 
books kept him in financial embarrassment, 
but the result demonstrated the wisdom of 
his foresight. He never lived to enjoy the 
fruits, but his successors were made rich by 
a monopoly which they held for more than 
two hundred years. 

Plantin’s printing was good, but it has been 
overpraised. He was named “ King of Print- 
ers” at a time when the duties most admired 
in a printer were those of editor and publisher. 
Here he was grand. His purposes were always 
far beyond those of his rivals; great folios, 
many volumes, large types, difficult works in 
little-known languages, “ lumping patents” 
or privileges, profuse illustrations by eminent 
artists—every peculiarity of typography that 
dazzled or astonished. All his books are above 
mediocrity, but he did not attain the highest 
rank, either in his arrangement of types or 
in his press-work. He had obscure rivals in 
France and the Netherlands, who never made 
showy or imposing books, but who did better 
technical work, furnished more faultless texts, 
and showed clearer and sharper impressions 
from types. After Balthazar III. a decline set 
in. Some of the later books of the house are 
positively shabby —a disgrace to their patent 
and to the art. 

Was Plantin a Catholic? Prefaces written 
by him in some books are fervid with pro- 
testations of loyalty to the old Church. Mon- 
tanus and Cardinal Granvelle, and many 
prominent ecclesiastics, were his personal 
friends, and vouched for his orthodoxy. The 
suspicious King of Spain never seems to have 
doubted him, not even when he went to Lou- 
vain, that home of heresy. These are strong 
assurances ; yet he was often denounced as a 
Calvinist: he printed books that were pro- 
scribed, and for which he lost his property. 
His correspondence with heretics proves be- 
yond cavil that he was at heart a member of 
a non-resisting sect not unlike that of the 
Friends,— a sect which taught that religion 
was a personal matter of the heart and life, 
and not at all dependent on churches, creeds, 
or confessions. How much this flexible, non- 
resistant faith was his justification for the 
insincerity of his professions he alone can 
answer. It is certain that he was insincere. 
He was not the stuff martyrs are made of. 

It is more pleasant to turn to another side 
of his character, in which his sincerity is above 
all reproach. ‘To the last, Plantin was true to 
his trade. ‘Too many successful traders make 
use of their success to indulge in unsuspected 
propensities. ‘They kick away the ladder they 
climbed up on; they forswear trade and ple- 
beian occupations ; they take their ease and 
display their wealth ; they build mansions and 
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STATUETTE OF MADONNA AND CHILD, OVER CANDLESTICK 
IN THE PRESS-ROOM. (FROM AN ETCHING MADE 
FOR THIS ARTICLE BY OTTO H. BACHER.) 


buy estates; they seek social distinction for 
themselves and their families, From this vain- 
glory Plantin was entirely free. His ambition 
began and ended in his printing-house. To 
form a great office worthy of the king of 
printers, in which the largest and best books 
should be printed in a royal manner, was the 
great purpose of his life. Neither the Span- 
ish Fury, nor the siege of Antwerp, nor the 
destruction of the great city’s privileges and 
commerce, nor the king’s neglect, nor his failure 
to perpetuate his name in a son, nor the in- 
firmities of old age, shock his purpose. ‘The 
future fate of the office for which he had labored 
was doubtful; for his sons-in-law were not in 
accord with one another. He had little ready 
money and many obligations. He had only 
the appearance of success ; his greatest bequest 
was the means by which unreached success 
could be attained. ‘The probabilities were that 
his name, fame, and estate would soon disap- 
pear in a struggle between contentious heirs ; 
but with all the odds against him, he did carry 
his point. The will of the dying old man had 
more enduring force in it than there was in any 
decree or treaty then madeforthe perpetuation 
of the Spanish dynasty. The Plantin-Moretus 
house outlived the Spanish house of Hapsburg. 
For more than three centuries the printing- 
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REPRODUCED FROM AN ENGRAVING BY HENRI GOLTZIUS, 


C. PLANTIN. 











office was kept in the family in unbroken line 
of descent; for at least three generations it 
maintained its position as the first office in the 
world. The Plantin types and presses and 
office are still the pride of Antwerp, but the 
statue of the king’s representative, the fierce 
Duke of Alva, which once dominated a square 
in the city, and who boasted on the pedestal 
that he had restored order and preserved re- 
ligion and reconstructed society, was long ago 
overthrown. No overthrow could be more com- 
plete. It was not merely the upsetting of statue 
or dynasty, but of the foundations of medieval 
ideas and principles. Plantin, unwittingly no 
doubt, but not the less efficiently, did his share 
in bringing down this thorough destruction. 
The books which he and others printed 
aroused the mental activity and inspired the 
freedom which soon made the Netherlands 
the foremost state in the world. Kings die and 
beliefs change ; the bronze statues made to be 
imperishable are destroyed, but the printed 
word stands. The book lives, and lives forever. 
Horace was right: it is more enduring than 
bronze. 

In walking through the Museum the eye 
does not weary of sight-seeing, but the brain 
does refuse to remember objects that crowd 
so fast. To remember, one must rest and think 
of what he has seen. It is a relief to sit down 
under the cool arcade and look out on the 
quiet court, and think of the men who trod 
these stones. For here Plantin and Moretus 
used to sit in the cool of the day; here they 
matured plans for great books, and devised 
means of borrowing money to pay fast-coming 
obligations. Was the end worth the worry ? 
Behind those latticed windows, obscured with 
rampant grape-vine leaves, the great Justus 
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Lipsius wrote or corrected the books that were 
the admiration of all the universities — books 
now almost forgotten. In the next room 
Poelman and Kilianus and Raphelengius 
plodded like wheel-horses in dragging ob- 
scure texts out of the muddy roads in which 
copyists and compositors had left them. Who 
thinks of them now? Through that doorway 
have often passed the courtly Van Dyke and 
the dashing Rubens, gay in velvets and glit- 
tering with jewels. They, at least, are of the 
immortals. Dignitaries of all classes have 
been here: patriarchal Jewish rabbis and 
steeple-crowned Puritans; the ferocious Duke 
of Alva and the wily Cardinal Granvelle ; 
cowled ecclesiastics from Rome and black- 
gowned professors from Leyden. From upper 
windows not far away Plantin’s daughters 
have looked out in terror, on the awful night 
of the Spanish Fury, as they heard the yells of 
the savage soldiers raging about the court, 
and listened to their threats of ‘ blood and 
flesh and fire,” and shuddered at the awful 
fate that seemed before them. Truly a sad 
time for the making of books or the cultiva- 
tion of letters. And even nine years after this, 
the boy Balthazar must have been stopped at 
study by the roar of Farnese’s guns during that 
memorable siege, and by the shrieks of the 
starving defenders of the doomed city. 

The evening bell sounds its warning: it is 
time to go. At our request the obliging con- 
cierge gives us a few leaves from the grape- 
vine, and we take our places in the outgoing 
procession. Out once more in the steaming 
streets — out in the confused roar and clatter 
of modern city life. But the memory of the 
Museum is like that of the chimes of Ant- 
werp’s great cathedral — never to be forgotten. 


Theo. L. De Vinne. 
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PLAN OF THE PLANTIN-MORETUS MUSEUM. 


The Ground Floor: 1, 2, 3, Parlors; 4, 5, Shops; 6, Room of tapestries: 7, Room of the correctors 
11, Room for the letters; 12, Printing-room ; X, Porter's lodge; Y, Staircase lookin 


30, Library ; 16, 18, 22, Wood-engravi 
Room of the Antwe: 
Reading-room ; Y, 


13, 14, Front rooms; £5, 29, 
of the licenses ; 23, 
%, fice of the 
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engravers; 25, Rear room ; 26, 5 
Director ; Z, Staircase leading to the court. 


; 8, Office; 9, Room of Justus Lipsius; 10, Lobby; 
out on the court; Z, Servants’ room,etc. First Story ; 

; 17, Lobby ; 19, Copper-plates ; 20, 24, Parlors; 21, Room 
jeeping-room ; 31, Hall of archives; 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF COURAGE. 


FRENCH writer has said 
that every mistake made 
in life can be traced to 
fear. Though this was 
doubtless written more to 
shape an epigram than to 
state a fact,— and epigrams 
are generally regarded as 
jewels purchased at the expense of veracity,— 
yet the more we reflect upon the remark the 
more we are impressed with its truth. 

Fear, above all things else, enfeebles the 
vigor of man’s actions, supplants decision by 
vacillation, and opens the road to error. When 
one seeks counsel of one’s fears, judgment 
ceases to obtrude advice. 

Courage, on the other hand, is universally 
recognized as the manliest of all human attri- 
butes; it nerves its possessor for resolute at- 
tempts, and equips him for putting forth his 
supreme efforts. Powerful aristocracies have 
been founded with courage as the sole patent 
of nobility ; kings have maintained their dy- 
nasties with no other virtue to commend them 
A once popular farce set 


to their subjects. 
forth these two opposite traits in human na- 
ture under the title of “ The nervous man and 
the man of nerve.” 

Courage has so many different natures, as- 
sumes so many different forms, and is subject 
to so many eccentricities, that it is hard to de- 


fine it. To separate it into the two grand di- 
visions of moral courage and physical courage 
is a simple matter, but when the subdivisions 
of these are to be determined, the task is con- 
fronted with formidable difficulties. 

Few men possess all the various forms of 
courage. One man may be utterly fearless in 
the most perilous storm at sea, while on land 
he may be afraid to travel at the rate of twen- 
ty-five miles an hour on a first-class railroad, 
and, sailor-like, expends his sympathies in pity- 
ing “ poor unhappy folks ashore.” A locomo- 
tive engineer on an Eastern railway, who was 
always selected for his “nerve” when a fast 
“ special ” was to be sent out, and whose cour- 
age, repeatedly displayed in appalling acci- 
dents, had become proverbial, was afraid in 
the quiet of his own home to go upstairs alone 
in the dark. 

In ascending a Southern river on a steam- 
boat, towards the close of our civil war, we 
had an officer on board who, during three 
years of fighting, had treated shot and shell in 
action with an indifference that made him a 


marvel of courage; but on this expedition he 
manifested a singular fear of torpedoes, put 
on enough life-preservers to float an anchor, 
and stood at the stern of the boat ready, at 
the first sign of danger, to plunge into the 
water with the promptness of a Baptist con- 
vert. He once came very near jumping over- 
board at the sound of a sudden escape of steam 
from the boiler. He made no disguise of his 
nervousness at this new form of danger. I 
recollect a company officer of infantry who 
never seemed to know what the word fear 
meant under any circumstances until his pro- 
motion to a higher rank compelled him to 
mount a horse, and then his mind knew no 
peace. A sudden snort from the beast alarmed 
him more than the opening of a battery, and 
the pricking up of the animal’s ears had more 
terrors for him than a bayonet charge. 

These instances, though numerous, are the 
exceptions, not the rule. They can often be 
accounted for by the fact that the victim had 
suffered a severe fright, perhaps in childhood, 
which produced a permanent shock to his 
nerves, and made him timid ever after respect- 
ing the particular form of danger to which 
he had been exposed, An acquaintance of 
mine whose repeated acts of gallantry in the 
field had convinced all his comrades that he 
had been born without the sense of fear was 
seen to give a wide berth to any horned ani- 
mals that came in sight. Whenever a drove 
of commissary’s cattle were encountered on 
the road, he began a series of well-timed ma- 
neuvers with a view to getting a fence be- 
tween himself and them in the shortest possible 
time. Their approach seemed to demoralize 
him as much as a cavalry charge of the en- 
emy elated him. The providing of an army 
with “ beef on the hoof” was one of the meth- 
ods of military logistics which had more ter- 
rors for him than a prospect of starvation. 
When twitted on the subject, he one day said 
in explanation, that, when a child, a cow had 
once chased him, thrown him down, and then 
tossed him on her horns, and he had never 
recovered from the shock, or been able to 
banish from his mind the sense of terror the 
circumstance produced. It was the burned 
child dreading the fire. 

This instinct is common to all animals. At 
a country station on one of our railways a 
pig used to be a constant visitor, and drove a 
thriving business in picking up stray grains 
of corn which dropped from the bags as they 
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were loaded on the cars. One day the pig’s 
greed so far overmastered his discretion that his 
tail got nipped between the brake-shoe and the 
car-wheel, and when the train started the tail 
was jerked out by the root. The victim of this 
sudden catastrophe was now confronted with 
the dismal prospect of having to navigate 
through the rest of life with his steering ap- 
paratus a total wreck. He continued coming to 
the station after that, but whenever he heard 
the clatter of an approaching train, he hurried 
off to a safe distance and backed up close 
against a brick wall till the cars had passed; 
he was never going to permit himself to be 
subject to the risk of such an indignity again, 
even though there was no longer any tail left 
to be pulled out. He had acquired sufficient 
railroad experience to appreciate the magni- 
tude of the loss of terminal facilities. 

As one’s physical condition is affected by 
circumstances of health and sickness, so does 
one’s courage vary under different surround- 
ings. Troops, after being refreshed by a rest 
and a good meal, have stood their ground 
under a fire from which they would have fled 
in confusion if tired and hungry. An empty 
stomach, like conscience, makes cowards of us 
all. ‘The Duke of Wellington proved himself 
a philosopher when he said, “ An army moves 
principally upon its belly.” In the days when 
personal difficulties were settled under the 


“code,” the parties never tried to screw their 
courage to the sticking-point on empty stom- 


” 


achs, but “ pistols and coffee” always went 
hand in hand. 

In the successful attack made by Admiral 
Du Pont with his fleet upon the Confederate 
forts which commanded Port Royal harbor, 
when the dinner hour arrived the admiral 
directed rations to be served as usual, and the 
crews were ordered to cease loading their 
guns and go to loading their stomachs to for- 
tify themselves for the continuation of the 
battle. The commanding officer was severely 
criticised for this at the time, but it was after- 
wards generally conceded that he understood 
the true relations between the nerves and the 
stomach, and gained the victory all the sooner 
by taking time to lodge that dinner where 
it would do the most good, An attack of 
dyspepsia or a torpid liver will sometimes rob 
aman of half his natural courage ; rabbits in 
his path then become magnified into lions, 
and mole-hills into mountains. Napoleon lost 
the battle of Leipsic from eating too heavy a 
dinner and being seized with a fit of the blues 
brought on by indigestion. As the Latin roots 
of the word locate the source of courage in 
the heart, and as the seat of all courage is 
believed by many to be in the mind, no one 
would attempt the ungracious and unsenti- 
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mental task of trying to transfer its location 
to the stomach, but facts point to the belief 
that the condition of the stomach has some- 
thing to do even with this high attribute of 
man. 

Courage, like everything else, wears out. 
Troops used to go into action during our late 
war displaying a coolness and steadiness the 
first day that made them seem as if the screech- 
ing of shot and shell was the music on which 
they had been brought up. After fighting a 
couple of days, their nerves gradually lost 
their tension, their buoyancy of spirits gave 
way, and dangers they would have laughed at 
the first day often sent them panic-stricken to 
the rear on the third. 

It was always a curious sight in camp after 
a three-days’ fight to watch the effect of the 
sensitiveness of the nerves; men would start 
at the slightest sound, and dodge at the flight 
of a bird or a pebble tossed at them. One of 
the chief amusements on such occasions used 
to be to throw stones and chips past one an- 
other’s heads to see the active dodging that 
would follow. 

Recruits sometimes rush into dangers from 
which veterans would shrink. When Thomas 
was holding on to his position at Chickamauga 
on the afternoon of the second day, and re- 
sisting charge after charge of an enemy flushed 
with success, General Granger came up with 
a division of troops, many of whom had never 
before been under fire. As soon as they were 
deployed in front of the enemy, they set up a 
yell, sprang over the earth-works, charged into 
his ranks, and created such consternation that 
the Confederate veterans were paralyzed by the 
very audacity of such conduct. Granger said, 
as he watched their movements, “ Just look at 
them; they don’t know any better; they think 
that ’s the way it ought to be done. I ’ll bet 
they 'll never do it again.” Men, like children, 
are often ignorant of danger till they learn its 
terrors in the school of experience. 

Every soldier understands why “two o'clock 
in the morning” courage is recognized as cour- 
age in its highest form. At that time many hours 
of fasting have occurred since the evening meal; 
enough sleep has not yet been had to restore 
the nervous system to its normal condition 
after the fatigue and excitement of the previ- 
ous day ; it is the hour of darkness and silence, 
when the mind magnifies the slightest sounds. 
The stoutest nerves require a great deal of 
bracing when a camp is startled out of its 
sleep by an attack at such an hour. 

Nearly all persons are more timid when 
alone. The feeling of lonesomeness is akin 
to fear. At Spotsylvania a staff officer flinched 
and turned back when bearing a message to a 
part of the field which required him to pass 
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along a road exposed to a short-range fire from 
the enemy. His courage had stood every test 
when in the company of others, but on this 
occasion he had set out alone, and had been 
seized with a fear which at the time completely 
unmanned him. 

A woman when quite alone in a house at 
night may be tortured by a sense of fear which 
completely destroys her peace of mind; but 
let there be a child in the same room with her, 
and she will feel but little apprehension of 
danger. The relief comes not from any protec- 
tion she believes the child could afford, but 
from her release from the fearful sense of lone- 
someness which had unnerved her. 

There is a peculiar significance in “ shoul- 
der to shoulder” courage. It springs from a 
sense of the strength which comes from union, 
the confidence which lies in comradeship, the 
support derived from a familiar “ touch of the 
elbow.” 

A battery of artillery has often been ordered 
to open fire when there was no chance of do- 
ing the enemy any damage, merely for the 
moral effect upon the infantry, whose courage 
is always increased by feeling that they have 
the support of the noise of the sister arm of 
the service, if nothing else. 

Indifference to danger is not always the 
form of courage which should entitle its pos- 
sessor to the highest credit. It is a negative 
virtue as compared with the quality which 
enables one to perform a dangerous duty 
while realizing the full measure of the peril 
encountered. 

These two traits are best illustrated by the 
old story of the two soldiers whose regiment 
was charging up a hill in a desperate attempt 
to capture a battery. When half-way up, one 
of them turned to the other and said, “ Why, 
you ’re as pale as a sheet; you look like a 
ghost; I believe you ’re afraid.” “ Yes, I am,” 
was the answer; “and if you were half as 
much afraid as I am you ’d have runlong ago.” 
It is something higher than physical courage, 
it is a species of moral courage, which recog- 
nizes the danger and yet overmasters the 
sense of fear. When the famous mine in front 
of Petersburg had been completed, and the 
National troops drawn up ready to charge 
the enemy’s works as soon as the mine had 
done its work in creating a breach, the signal 
was given just before daylight, the fuse was 
lighted, and the command stood waiting with 
intense anxiety for the explosion which was to 
follow. But seconds, then minutes, then tens 
of minutes passed, and still no sound from the 
mine. The suspense became painful, and the 
gloom of disappointment overspread the anx- 
ious faces of officers and men. The fuse had 
been spliced about midway. It was now 
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thought that there was a defect in the splice, 
and that it was at this point that the fuse was 
hanging fire. The day was breaking, the 
enemy was becoming alert at sight of our un- 
masked columns, there was not a moment to 
be lost. Lieutenant Doughty and Sergeant 
Rees, of the 48th Pennsylvania infantry, now 
volunteered to examine the fuse. They en- 
tered the long dark gallery which led to the 
mine, and without stopping to calculate the 
chances of life, calmly exposed themselves to 
one of the most horrible forms of death. With 
no excitement to lend them its intoxication, 
with nothing to divert their minds from the 
fate which seemed to await them, they fol- 
lowed the course of the fuse through the long 
subterranean passage, found the defect at 
which the spark had been arrested, and made 
a new splice. On their return the match was 
again applied, and the train was now prompt 
to do its deadly work. These men displayed 
even a higher order of courage than those 
who afterwards charged into the breach. 

Perhaps the most striking case of desperate 
and deliberate courage which the history of 
modern warfare has furnished was witnessed 
at Cold Harbor. The men had been repeat- 
edly repulsed in assaulting earth-works, had 
each time lost heavily, and had become im- 
pressed with the conviction that such attacks 
meant certain death. One evening, after a 
dangerous assault had been ordered for day- 
light the next morning, I noticed in passing 
along the line that many of the men had 
taken off their coats and seemed engaged in 
mending rents in the back. Upon closer ex- 
amination I found that they were calmly writ- 
ing their names and home addresses on slips 
of paper, and pinning these slips upon the 
backs of their coats,so that their dead bodies 
might be recognized upon the field and their 
fate made known to their friends at home. 
Never was there a more gallant assault than 
that made by those men the next day, though 
their act of the night before bore painful proof 
that they had entered upon their work with- 
out a hope of surviving. Such courage is 
more than heroic; it is sublime. 

Recklessness often masquerades as cour- 
age, but it is made of different mettle. Plato, 
in reasoning upon this subject, says: “ As 
knowledge without justice ought to be called 
cunning rather than wisdom, so a mind pre- 
pared to meet danger, if exerted by its own 
eagerness and not the public good, deserves 
the name of audacity rather than of courage.” 

Courage born of passion or excitement 
should always be looked upon with suspicion. 
It may fail at the very moment it is most 
needed. I remember a soldier in one of the 
regular batteries in the Army of the Cumber- 
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land, who had displayed conspicuous bravery 
in a dozen engagements while serving his gun 
as a cannoneer. At the battle of Chicka- 
mauga he was assigned to duty as a driver, 
and instead of participating in the excitement 
of loading and firing, he had nothing to do 
but sit quietly on his horse and watch the 
havoc created around him by the enemy’s 
shot. He soon became seized with a terror 
which completely unmanned him, and after 
the battle he implored his commanding officer 
to send him back to his gun, saying that if he 
ever went into another engagement as a driver, 
he felt certain he should run away and lose all 
the reputation he had ever gained. His cour- 
age had disappeared with the excitement 
which inspired it. 

Men have performed deeds of bravery by 
being goaded on by anger or stung with 
taunts, but those who require to be lashed 
into a rage before they can key up their 
nerves sufficiently to meet danger are not the 
possessors of a courage which is trustworthy. 
Fierce fires soon burn out. According to 
Shaftesbury, “‘ Rage can make a coward fight, 
but fury or anger can never be placed to the 
account of courage.” 

It is a fact known to every soldier that the 
most courageous men indulge the least in 
brutal bullying, and those who exhibit all 
the pluck necessary to make them leaders in 
street rows and prize rings are the first to 
shirk an encounter in which death stares them 
in the face. During our civil war the regiments 
which were composed of plug-uglies, thugs, 
and midnight rounders, with noses laid over 
to one side as evidence of their prowess in bar- 
room mills and paving-stone riots, were gen- 
erally cringing cowards in battle, and the little 
courage they exhibited was of an exceedingly 
evanescent order. A graduate of a volunteer 
fire company arrived in Washington one day, 
in the ranks of a regiment in which he had 
enlisted. As he stepped from the cars he 
took off his coat, hung it over his arm, tilted 
his hat a little farther up behind, brushed his 
soap-locks forward with his hand, and said to 
a midget of a newsboy standing at the station, 
“TI say, sonny, hev you seen anything of Je- 
Jeff Davis around h’yar? Ve ’re lookin’ fur 
him.” 

“ You ’d better go down to Richmond and 
do yer lookin’,” replied the boy. 

“Well now, sonny, don’t you worry none 
about that,” said this forerunner of destruction. 
“That ’s de very town ve ’re goin’ fur, and 
ven ve gets inside of it, thar von’t be anything 
but vacant lots around thar, you bet.” 

In his first fight this same plunging swash- 
buckler suddenly became seized with a feeling 
of marked tenderness towards his fellow-be- 
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ings generally, concluded he did not want to 
hurt anybody, and soon struck his best gait 
in an effort to join the baggage-wagon com- 
mittee in the rear. 

Courage, like most other qualities, is never 
assured until it has been tested. No man 
knows precisely how he will behave in battle 
until he has been under fire, and the mind of 
many a gallant fellow has been sorely per- 
plexed by the doubts that have entered it pre- 
vious to his first fight. He sometimes fears his 
courage, like Bob Acres’s, may ooze out, and 
that he may behave like the enthusiastic young 
hunter in pursuit of his first bear, who followed 
the trail vigorously all day, spoiling for a 
chance to get to close quarters with the ani- 
mal, but in the evening suddenly turned back, 
giving as an explanation of his abrupt aban- 
donment of the hunt that the bear’s tracks 
were getting too fresh. 

At the beginning of our war officers felt that, 
as untested men, they ought to do many things 
for the sake of appearance that were wholly 
unnecessary. This, at times, led to a great 
deal of posing for effect and useless exposure 
of life. Officers used to accompany assault- 
ing columns over causeways on horseback, 
and occupy the most exposed positions that 
could be found. They were not playing the 
bravo: they were confirming their own belief 
in their courage, and acting under the impres- 
sion that bravery ought not only to be un- 
doubted, but conspicuous. They were simply 
putting their courage beyond suspicion. 

At a later period of the war, when men be- 
gan to plume themselves as veterans, they 
could afford to be more conservative; they 
had won their spurs; their reputations were 
established; they were beyond reproach. Of- 
ficers then dismounted to lead close assaults, 
dodged shots to their hearts’ content, did 
not hesitate to avail themselves of the cover 
of earth-works when it was wise to seek such 
shelter, and resorted to many acts which con- 
served human life, and in no wise detracted 
from their efficiency as soldiers. There was 
no longer anything done for buncombe; they 
had settled down to practical business, One 
day, in the last year of the war, General 
Butler rode out with his staff to see how 
the work was progressing in the digging of 
his famous Dutch Gap Canal, that was to cut 
off a bend in the James River. He stopped 
at a point which soon became a conspicu- 
ous target for the enemy’s batteries, After 
a while a staff officer, who had won a famous 
reputation by his repeated acts of personal 
courage, saw the uselessness of the exposure 
of so many valuable officers, and proposed to 
the general to move to another position. The 
general turned upon him sharply and said, 
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“ Any officer of the staff who ’s afraid can go 
back to camp.” The officer at once turned 
his horse about, touched his hat, and with a 
quizzical look at his commanding officer said, 
“Good morning, General, I’m afraid,” and 
rode off to a position where he could be of 
just as much service and not be a party to an 
exhibition of recklessness. Such an act before 
his courage had been tested would have cost 
him his commission. Now he could afford to 
exercise the wisdom of a veteran, and no one 
dared question his motives. 

There have been many instances which go 
to prove that a young soldier ought not al- 
ways to be hastily sacrificed for flinching in 
his first engagement. Upon one occasion, 
during a desperate assault in which the at- 
tacking column was under a withering fire, 
I saw a company officer desert his men, and 
run to the rear, as pale as a corpse, trembling 
like an aspen, the picture of an abject craven. 
He even tore off his shoulder-straps that he 
might not be recognized as an officer. He 
heeded neither urgings nor threats; he was 
past all shame; he was absolutely demented. 
It was the more distressing because he was a 
man of great intelligence and possessed many 
good qualities. When the engagement was 
over, the only question seemed to be whether 
he should be cashiered or shot ; but he begged 
so hard of his commanding officer to give 
him another trial, to grant him one more 
chance to redeem himself from disgrace, and 
gave such earnest pledges for his future con- 
duct, that he was finally released from arrest 
and allowed to go into battle again with his 
company. He fulfilled his pledges most re- 
ligiously. Wherever there was danger he was 
seen in the midst of it; his conduct in every 
subsequent fight was that ofa hero; and he was 
finally promoted to the rank of a field officer. 
He had effaced the blot from his escutcheon. 
The man was no coward at heart; he had for 
the moment, in army parlance, “lost his grip” 
under that first murderous fire. 

Boucicault, in his play called the “ Relief 
of Lucknow,” introduces the character of a 
young English officer fired with professional 
ambition, who has just joined the service, and 
finds himself in the beleaguered city, surround- 
ed by rebels. He is ordered to make his way 
through the enemy and carry a message to 
the column advancing to the garrison’s relief; 
but his heart fails him, his courage deserts 
him, and he turns back and stands before a 
brother officer a miserable poltroon. This of- 
ficer brings him to a realizing sense of the 
wretched position in which he has placed 
himself, and procures him an opportunity to 
wipe out his disgrace. He embraces it, and 
afterwards becomes one of the most heroic 
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figures in the siege. In conversation with Mr. 
Boucicault, I once asked him whether this 
scene was founded on fact. He said it was not, 
that he had introduced the incident merely be- 
cause he considered it dramatic, and somewhat 
novel in a military play. I then told him the 
story related above, about the company officer 
whose nerves were unstrung in his first encoun- 
ter with danger, as confirmative of the truth- 
fulness with which the distinguished author had 
held the mirror up to nature in his admirable 
military drama, 

The cases of recovery, however, from the 
disease of fear are rare. Cowardice is gen- 
erally a constitutional malady, and has to be 
recognized and dealt with as such. General 
Sheridan used to estimate that about twenty- 
five per centum of the men were lacking in the 
requisite courage for battle, and he at times 
tried to have the weak-kneed troopers singled 
out and assigned to hold the horses of the other 
men when the cavalry dismounted to fight on 
foot. He said we had this complement of the 
faint-hearted in the ranks; we could not very 
well deplete the forces by getting rid of them, 
and the only philosophical plan was to utilize 
them by giving them some duty which their 
unsoldierly nerves could stand. 

A curious characteristic of fear is that it 
generally affects persons when death is threat- 
ened in an inverse ratio to the value of their 
lives. In battle an officer upon whom the 
fate of a command depends will risk his life 
generously unmoved by a sense of fear, while 
a shirk whose life is of no earthly use to any- 
body will skulk in the rear and dodge all 
danger. When encountering heavy weather 
in a sail-boat an able-bodied young fellow, 
with every prospect of a career of usefulness 
before him, often sits calmly through the 
danger, while some aged invalid, with one 
foot already in the grave, will prove himself a 
martyr to his fears, squirm at every lurch of 
the boat, and summon all hands to stand by 
to save him. 

A sense of cowardice seems to rob a being 
of all his manhood. When you see a person 
acting the coward you may sting him with 
reproach, hurl at him every epithet of con- 
tempt, even cudgel him as you would a cur, 
and there is usually not enough manhood left 
in him to resent it; no sense of shame to which 
appeal can be made; no sensibilities to wound. 

The question is often asked whether men 
in battle, when they break, run to the rear 
very fast. Usually they do not; they often do 
not run at all; the most provoking part of it 
is that they deliberately walk away; and as to 
reasoning with them, you might as well try to 
reason with lobsters when they scramble out 
of a basket and start for the water. 
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There was one soldier, however, in a West- 
er army, who in a retreat proved an excep- 
tion to the rule and showed himself still master 
of the faculty of resentment. An irreverent 
general officer, who was famous for designating 
his men on all critical occasions by a title which 
was anything but a pet name, called out to this 
soldier who was breaking for the rear: 

“ Halt there, turn round, and get back to 
the front, you ff 

“ J,ook-ee here, Gin’ral,” said the man, cock- 
ing his gun and taking aim at the officer’s head, 
‘“‘when a man calls me a name sich es that, it’s 
his last departin’ word.” 

“Qh, put up your gun,” said the general. 
“ T did n’t mean anything. I forgot your other 
name.” 

Reasoning dictated by fear is seldom logi- 
cal. When a man becomes panic-stricken he 
recognizes but one principle for his guidance, 
that self-preservation is the first law of nature, 
and is ready to repeat the cry, “I would give 
all my fame for a pot of ale and safety.” The 
instincts of fear do not always guide him to a 
safe place. In his confusion he often rushes 
into more danger, and becomes a ludicrous 
object to watch. In one of our prominent 


battles, a soldier belonging to a command 
which was supporting a battery was lying 
down with the rest of his regiment to obtain 
some cover afforded by a bit of rolling ground. 


The fire soon became so hot that his nerves 
could no longer stand the strain upon them, 
and he sprang to his feet and started for the 
rear. He soon found himself in a level field 
that was being plowed by the shot and shell 
which ricochetted over the rolling ground in 
front, and saw that he had got out of the 
frying-pan into the fire. 

“What are you doing there?” cried an 
officer. 

“Well,” said the man, “I ’m looking for 
the rear of this army, but it don’t seem to 
have any.” 

The question most frequently asked of sol- 
diers is, “ How does a man feel in battle?” 
There is a belief, among some who have 
never indulged in the pastime of setting them- 
selves up as targets to be shot at, that there 
is a delicious sort of exhilaration experienced 
in battle, which arouses a romantic enthu- 
siasm, surfeits the mind with delightful sen- 
sations, makes one yearn for a life-time of 
fighting, and feel that peace is a pusillanimous 
sort of thing at best. Others suppose, on the 
contrary, that one’s knees rattle like a Span- 
ish dai/arina’s castanets, and that one’s mind 
dwells on little else than the most approved 
means of running away. 

A happy mean between these two ex- 
tremes would doubtless define the condition 
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of the average man when he finds that as a 
soldier he is compelled to devote himself to 
stopping bullets as well as directing them. 
He stands his ground and faces the dangers 
into which his profession leads him, under a 
sense of duty and a regard for his self-respect, 
but often feels that the sooner the firing ceases 
the better it would accord with his notion of 
the general fitness of things, and that if the 
enemy is going to fall back the present mo- 
ment would be as good a time as any at which 
to begin such a highly judicious and commend- 
able movement. Braving danger, of course, has 
its compensations. “ The blood more stirs to 
rouse a lion than to start a hare.” In the ex- 
citement of a charge, or in the enthusiasm of 
approaching victory, there is a sense of pleas- 
ure which no one should attempt to under- 
rate. It is the gratification which is always 
born of success, and, coming to one at the 
supreme moment of a favorable crisis in bat- 
tle, rewards the soldier for many severe trials 
and perilous risks. 

The physical effect produced upon different 
men in the presence of danger forms an in- 
teresting study, but in many cases the out- 
ward signs as indicated by the actions of the 
individual in no wise measure the degree of 
his courage or his fear. ‘The practice, for in- 
stance, of dodging shots, “jackknifing” under 
fire, proceeds from a nervousness which is often 
purely physical, and has but little more sig- 
nificance as a test of courage than winking 
when something is thrown in one’s face. The 
act is entirely involuntary. A general officer 
who was killed at the second battle of Bull 
Run was one of the most gallant soldiers that 
ever drew a blade. Everybody had predicted 
his early death from the constant and unnec- 
essary exposure to which he subjected him- 
self. When under fire, the agile dodging he 
performed was a whole gymnastic exercise in 
itself. His head would dart from side to side 
and occasionally bob down to his horse's 
neck with all the vigor of a signal-flag in wav- 
ing a message. ‘These actions were entirely 
beyond his control, and were no indications 
whatever of fear. Dodging to some extent 
under a heavy infantry fire is very common. 
I can recall only two persons who throughout 
a rattling musketry fire always sat in their 
saddles without moving a muscle or even 
winking an eye; one was a bugler in the reg- 
ular cavalry, and the other was General Grant. 

Two general officers in the field, conspicu- 
ous for their fearlessness, possessed such ner- 
vous temperaments physically that, under the 
strain to which they were subjected in the face 
of a destructive fire, they invariably became 
affected with nausea, and, as our English friends 
say of seasick people, they frequently became 
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“ actively ill.” It was a source of great mor- 
tification to them, but it was constitutional ; 
they could not control it, and no one could 
attribute it to fear. 

The realization of danger is always egotist- 
ical. Men waiting to go into action turn their 
conversation upon their previous hair-breadth 
escapes and the havoc made among their 
comrades, just as passengers on a steamer in- 
variably assemble in a storm and relate their 
former harrowing experiences in the “ roaring 
forties,” and travelers on a railway train as soon 
as it gets to running at a break-neck speed on 
a dark night begin to tell each other their blood- 
curdling stories of fatal telescopings and tangled 
wrecks, These recitals are not calculated to 
be cheering in their effects, but human nature 
is so constituted that the mind will dwell upon 
the horrors which the presence of danger al- 
ways conjures up, and it seems to find a melan- 
choly relief in expending its thoughts in words. 

Superstition, which is the child of fear, is 
common among all people who lead a life 
surrounded by dangers. Sailors are prover- 
bially superstitious, and it is natural that 
such a feeling should enter an army and 
sometimes warp men’s courage. Presenti- 
ments are usually common with recruits, 


but after repeatedly finding their most clearly 
defined apprehensions unrealized they lose 


faith in such imaginings, and begin to look 
upon these things as so lost to all sense of 
punctuality that they no longer believe in their 
coming. I have known but one presentiment 
which was fulfilled, and that was accomplished 
in such a bungling way as to be robbed of all 
respect for its methods. 

The practical questions involved in this dis- 
cussion are, Can courage be taught, and, if so, 
what are the best means of education ? Numer- 
ous experiments have been attempted in this 
direction. I knew the father of a large family 
of boys who became greatly distressed on ac- 
count of the timidity shown by several of 
them, and set about educating them up toa 
higher standard of courage after a method 
which he had practiced successfully with dumb 
animals. He had found, for instance, that when 
a horse showed great terror at sight of a rail- 
way train in motion, the surest way to break him 
of it was to throw him down close to the track 
and confine him in that position till the train 
had thundered by. After subjecting the animal 
to this mode of discipline two or three times its 
sense of fear was entirely overcome. He ap- 
plied similar lessons to his boys. If one was 
afraid to be alone in the dark, the father made 
him wander repeatedly through the attic rooms 
at midnight without a light. If another had a 
dread of the water, he compelled him to swim 
swift streams and dive off high landings. The 
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practice was disagreeably heroic for the boys, 
but the father insisted that it finally drove all 
fear from the most timid of them. He proceeded 
upon the theory that fear is fed by the imagi- 
nation, and as soon as any one is convinced 
that the objects dreaded are harmless, all fear 
of them will vanish. He evidently believed, 
with Schiller, that the chief element in the 
sense of fear is the unknown. 

Some years ago a gentleman traveling ona 
European steamer became such a victim to 
his terror of the sea that he attracted univer- 
sal attention. He allowed his mind to dwell 
constantly upon the objects of his fears. <A 
morbid curiosity led him to take a look into 
the boiler-room and watch the blazing fires 
just before going to bed; every few hours in 
the night he would open his state-room door 
and sniff the air to find whether he could no- 
tice the smell of smoke, and prowl around 
through the passage-ways to see just when the 
expected conflagration was going to break 
out. In a storm he would watch the waves in 
an agony of fear, in the confident belief that 
each one was going to swallow up the ship. 
Finding his business would require him to 
make frequent ocean trips, he set himself to 
work on the “mind cure.” He gradually 
schooled his mind until, by a strong effort of 
the will, it could be in a great measure divert- 
ed from dwelling on the causes of his fears. 
When a sense of terror seized him he struggled 
manfully to concentrate his thoughts on other 
subjects, and finally he so far succeeded that, 
except in very dangerous gales, his fears were 
completely controlled, and he began to. ac- 
quiesce in the popular belief that, after all, 
crossing the ocean was about as safe as cross- 
ing Broadway, New York, in the era of om- 
nibuses. 

The peculiarity of the cases just related, 
however, lies in the fact that the dangers were 
mainly unreal, and all the mind required was 
to be assured of the harmlessness of the ob- 
jects which had inspired its fears. If the 
dangers had been real, and their effects had 
been destructive, the training by which the 
fear was expected to be overcome would not 
have been so effectual. If the father men- 
tioned above had attempted to silence a 
son’s fear of being shot by sending him into 
battle, the son, instead of finding his appre- 
hensions unrealized would have seen that shots 
were fatal and that there was actual destruc- 
tion of life all around him; his worst fears 
would have been realized, and in this mode 
of educating him to a higher standard of cour- 
age the lessons taught would doubtless have 
been found unprofitable. 

It is true that a person may often nerve 
himself to meet danger courageously if he has 
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time to contemplate the coming peril, philoso- 
phize upon the situation, and thus avoid the 
effects of the shock which sudden danger al- 
ways brings. A spy in war, or a criminal who 
has committed a capital offense, may at the 
moment of his capture evince an agony of fear 
and become totally unmanned; but after un- 
dergoing trial and a term of imprisonment, 
and dwelling upon the fate which awaits him 
and from which there is no escape, he may go 
to his execution without a tremor, and face 
death with the calmness of a Spartan. 

Are there, then, any means by which man 
can be educated up to a degree of courage 
which will brave the actual danger of facing 
death ? While heroes, in the great majority of 
cases, are, l'ke poets, born, not made, yet cour- 
age can undoubtedly be acquired in many ways. 
Take two youngsters born with equal degrees 
of courage ; let one remain in a quiet city, play- 
ing the milksop in a modern Capua, leading 
an unambitious, namby-pamby life, surrounded 
by all the safeguards of civilization, while the 
other goes out on the frontier, runs his chances 
in encounters with wild animals, finds that to 
make his way he must take his life in his hand, 
and assert his rights, if necessary, with deadly 
weapons, and knows he will be drummed out 
of the community if he is once caught show- 
ing the white feather. In the one particular 
trait of personal courage the frontiersman will 
undoubtedly become the superior of the lad 
who has remained at home. It is perhaps a 
confirmation of Guizot’s remark, however, that 
in every country the value set upon human 
life is in proportion to the degree of civiliza- 
tion. Take the case of military schools, in 
which courage is inculcated from entrance to 
graduation, where cowardice is recognized as 
the unpardonable sin, and an exhibition of fear 
on the part of a lad in riding a bucking horse, 
or even in a boyish personal encounter with 
his fellows, makes it infamous for others to as- 
sociate with him, and sends him like a leper 
outside the camp. The standard of courage 
under such circumstances is unquestionably 
raised to a higher grade than in a school in 
which this quality is not dwelt upon as the 
saving virtue. 

Ancient Greece made her sons a nation of 
heroes by holding up valor as the only true 
badge of earthly glory. She sought out every 
means of claiming for her heroes the admira- 
tion of the people, and taught courage by the 
force of example. It is said that for ages 
after the battle of Thermopylae every scholar 
in the public schools of Greece was required 
each day to recite from memory the names of 
the three hundred heroes who fell in defend- 
ing that pass. 

Napoleon taught Frenchmen that the sum 
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of worldly glory was the reward gained by 
courage on the field. Kingdoms were be- 
stowed upon victorious marshals, and promo- 
tion and decorations evidenced the prompt 
recognition of every gallant deed. When La 
Tour d’Auvergne, accounted the bravest 
grenadier in the ranks of the grand army, 
finally fell, pierced by the bullets of the ene- 
mies of France, a general order was issued 
directing that his name should be kept on the 
active list of his regiment, that it should be 
called at every roll-call, and each time a com- 
rade should answer from the ranks, “ Dead 
on the field of honor.” By every device that 
could appeal to men’s ambition this wizard 
of modern warfare educated his people to be 
paragons of valor, and, until his training-school 
closed its doors, the French armies set all 
Europe an example in courage. 

Discipline, that well-spring of victory, is rec- 
ognized as one of the most potent means of 
raising the standard of courage in an army. 
It teaches men that their best reliance is in 
their own bravery; gives them confidence in 
each other; removes the fear that they may 
not be properly supported in emergencies; 
convinces them that they are part of an intel- 
ligent machine moving methodically, under 
perfect control and not guided by incompe- 
tency, and establishes that esprit de corps which 
goes so far towards making armies formidable 
in war. It was discipline which enabled the 
commander of the troops on board the English 
ship, when foundering, to form his men in line 
on deck, present arms, and go down with the 
vessel, while the band played “ God save the 
King.” 

The moral influence of the prestige which 
comes from past success does much towards 
developing courage. Instances of this are in- 
numerable. I happened to be in Chicago in 
May, 1886, when the anarchists attacked the 
police and threw the destructive bomb into 
their ranks, and when that force rallied so 
gallantly, drove the anarchists from their 
strongholds, scattered them like chaff before 
the wind, and became the object of the high- 
est honors that the best citizens of Chicago 
could bestow. Before that event the police 
had been strictly on the defense; their small 
squads huddled together for protection had 
been boldly attacked, and they had been or- 
dered from pillar to post to rescue their com- 
rades from the fierce onslaughts that were being 
made upon them by a foe whose reckless acts 
and exaggerated numbers had almost paralyzed 
the community. But the next day after the 
suppression of the Haymarket riot the police 
went forth wearing the laurels of success; they 
swaggered like the returned heroes of Auster- 
litz ; each man seemed to feel two feet higher 
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in stature and competent to cope single-handed 
with an army of anarchists. One of these po- 
licemen undertook to guard a railway station 
where a dozen were required the day before; 
they searched single-handed for anarchists like 
ferrets for rats; the city was safe from that 
hour. The prestige born of that memorable 
achievement had been a complete education 
in courage. 

Moral courage will always rank higher than 
physical. The one is a daily necessity, while the 
other may be required only in emergencies. 

It cannot be doubted that the crime of 
embezzlement, unhappily becoming so com- 
mon among employés who handle money, 
is mainly due to lack of moral courage. 
The history of the unfaithful cashier is always 
the same old story. He has incurred a debt 
through an extra bit of extravagance or tak- 
ing a turn in the stock market, in the certain 
belief in success. If he had the moral courage 


BIRD MUSIC: 

Cy HE Baltimore oriole is the 

=. most beautiful of our spring 

visitors, has a rich and 

powerful voice, the rarest 

skill in nest-building, and 

is among the happiest, 

most jubilant of birds. The 

male generally arrives here 

a few days in advance of the female — the 
first week in May. 


Bigg tee gy: 
— pianist 
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The melodic structure here is similar to 
that of the bluebird’s strain, but the effect is 
very different. Hardly a songster, the oriole 
is rather a tuneful caller, a musical shouter; 
nevertheless, as will appear, he sometimes 
vents his high spirits in ingenious variations 
indicative of great melodic possibilities. Years 
ago I heard, from a large, tall elm standing 
in an open field, a strain the beauty of which 
so struck me that it is often wafted through 
my mind to thisday. It was the oriole’s voice, 
but could it be his song? 
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THE ORIOLE 


BIRD MUSIC: 


to tell his employer frankly of his pressing 
necessities, make a clean breast of it, and 
ask advice and assistance at the outset, he 
would, in nine cases out of ten, if a valuable 
employé, receive good counsel, be assisted to 
a loan, helped to bridge over the results of 
his indiscretion, and be saved from ultimate 
ruin. His moral cowardice leads him to steal 
money with which to silence pressing creditors 
or to gamble in the hope of freeing himself 
from debt, and, when matters go from bad to 
worse, carries him panic-stricken to Canada 
to end his days as a branded criminal and a 
fugitive from justice. 

Morality cannot flourish without courage ; 
criminality certainly thrives‘upon the lack of 
it. If we cannot go so far as to believe with 
the Frenchman that every mistake in life may 
be traced to fear, we can at least agree with 
the philosopher who said, “‘ Great talents have 
been lost for want of a little courage.” 


Horace Porter. 


AND THE THRUSH. 

It proved to be so, and it became with me 
a favorite argument for the old form of the 
minor scale—the seventh sharp ascending, 
natural descending. 

But a still greater deviation from the usual 
vocal delivery of orioles was noticed here 
on the 22d of May, 1884, the new song con- 
tinuing through the season. A remarkable 
feature of the performance was the distinct 
utterance of words as plainly formed as the 
whippoorwill’s name when he “ tells” it “to 
all the hills.” 
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Hey! Chick-er 
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- way, 


chick-er-way, ohen,. yw cur-ly,  cur- ly, 


f Be ify sth eee, 
er ae eee ae 


ao 
ens 
kab, ‘ey ! Chicker-way, chickerway, chew. 


kue. 


While listening to this song I could not 
help thinking that the bird had been trained. 
He invariably attacked the / in the climax 
most artistically, taking it as if with a full 
sense of the exclamation Hey! We hoped the 
wandering minstrel would summer in our 
grove of maples, but he passed on, visiting 
the neighbors as he went, finally taking quar- 
ters about a fourth of a mile away. Nearly 
every day during the season, however, we 





THE ORIOLE AND THE THRUSH. 


were greeted with at least one vigorous “ Hey! 
chickerway, chickerway, chew!” 

The oriole, when about to fly, gives a suc- 
cession of brisk, monotonous notes, much like 
those of the kingfisher. 
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The first notes from him here one spring 
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THE WOOD THRUSH. 


Tuts is probably the most popular singer of 
all the thrushes. He may be heard at any 
hour of the day during the mating and nesting 
season, but his best performances are at morn- 
ing and evening. While his melodies are not 
so varied as those of the brown or those of the 
hermit thrush, they are exquisite, the quality 
of tone being indescribably beautiful and fas- 
cinating. Chancing to hear him in the edge 
of the woods at twilight as he sings: 
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in a moment you will be oblivious to all else, 
and ready to believe that the little song is not 
of earth, but a wandering strain from the skies. 


“ How is it,” you will ask, “ that a bird has 
that inimitable voice ? Whence his skill in the 
use of it? Whence the inspiration that, with 
the utmost refinement, selects and arranges 
the tones in this scrap of divine melody ?” 
But hark! 
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[t is a new key, and the rapture is both en- 
hanced and prolonged. 

These brief strains, precise in pitch, contain 
the leading peculiarities of the wood thrush’s 
song, though by no means all of his notes. 
His compass rarely exceeds an octave. The 
following was copied about 1o o’clock A. M.: 
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THE HERMIT THRUSH. 


In the case of the thrushes, as in other cases, 
it is not easy to find out from the books 
“ which is which.” There is a general resem- 
blance in their voices, in their color, in their 
nests and eggs. Wilson says of this one, “In 
both seasons it is mute, having only, in spring, 
an occasional squeak like that of a young, 
stray chicken.” Dr. Coues says, “He is an 
eminent vocalist.” Mr. Flagg holds a similar 
opinion. After no little research in the books 
and in the woods, I am obliged to record him 
not only as the greatest singer among the 
thrushes, but as the greatest singing bird of 
New England. The brown thrush, or “ thrash- 
er,” the cat-bird, and the bobolink display a 
wider variety of songs ; the bobolink especially, 
who sings a long, snatchy song, in a rollicking 
style altogether foreign to that of the hermit 
thrush. He never indulges in mere merriment, 
nor is his music sad; it is clear, ringing, spiritual, 
full of sublimity. The wood thrush does not 
excel his hermit cousin in sweetness of voice, 
while he by no means equals him in spirit and 
compass. The hermit, after striking his first 
low, long, and firm tone, startling the listener 
with an electric thrill, bounds upwards by 
thirds, fourths, and fifths, and sometimes a 
whole octave, gurgling out his triplets with 
every upward movement. Occasionally, on 
reaching the height, he bursts like a rocket, 
and the air is full of silver tones. Soon return- 
ing for a second flight, he probably takes a 
new key, which gives a fresh, wild, and en- 
chanting effect. The hermit’s constant and ap- 
parently indiscriminate modulations or changes 
of tonic lend a leading charm to his perform- 
ances. Start from what point he may, it always 
proves the right one. When he moves off with 


and then, returning, steps up a degree and fol- 
lows it with a similar strain, 
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it is like listening to the opening of a grand 
overture. Does one attempt to steal the en- 
chanter’s notes he is anticipated, and finds 
himself stolen, heart and all the senses. But 
it is folly to attempt a description of the music 
of the thrushes, of the skill and beauty of their 
styles of singing; and all as vain to try to de- 
scribe their matchless voices. The following 
notes of the hermit thrush are very meager 
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and unsatisfactory, being the result of only 
two or three interviews : 


2-7 


ie 





I have heard him no lower in the staff than 


B flat: 
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THE TAWNY THRUSH. 


NOTWITHSTANDING Dr. Coues’s silence, and 
Wilson’s statement that this bird has “no 
song, but a sharp chuck,” the tawny thrush is 
a charming singer. His song is short, but very 
beautiful, especially at evening. I think we 


“SINCE CLEOPATRA DIED.” 


have no bird that sings so far into the dark; 
hence his popular title of the “ American 
nightingale.” It is particularly difficult to 
describe his quality of tone. An appreciative 
woman perhaps nearest indicates its metal- 
lic charm when she writes, “It is a spiral, 
tremulous, silver thread of music.” There are 
eight tones in the song, the last two being on 
the same pitch as the first two. The begin- 
ning is very unusual, the first tone being on 
the second degree of the scale; and there is 
no breaking of the delicate “silver thread” 
from beginning to end: 





————= 





This succession of sounds, so simple to the 
eye, becomes, as it is performed, quite intricate 
to the ear; something like the sweep of an 
accordion through the air. The first half of 
the song is deliberate, while the last is slightly 
hurried. 

Simeon Pease Cheney. 





“SINCE CLEOPATRA DIED.” 


“ Since Lpocmaien died 
T have lived in such dishonor, that the world 
Doth wonder at my baseness.” 


“ pte” Cleopatra died!” Long years are past, 
In Antony’s fancy, since the deed was done. 
Love counts its epochs, not from sun to sun, 
But by the heart-throb. Mercilessly fast 
Time has swept onward since she looked her last 
On life, a queen. For him the sands have run 
Whole ages through their glass, and kings have won 
And lost their empires o’er earth’s surface vast 
Since Cleopatra died. Ah! Love and Pain 
Make their own measure of all things that be. 
No clock’s slow ticking marks their deathless strain ; 
The life they own is not the life we see; 
Love’s single moment is eternity ; 
Eternity, a thought in Shakspere’s brain. 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 














WHAT WE SHOULD EAT. 


The ideal diet is that combination of foods which, while imposing the least burden upon the body, sup- 
plies it with exactly sufficient material to meet its wants.— Dr. SCHUSTER. 


S}LOOD and muscle, bone 
and tendon, brain and 
nerve, all the organs and 
tissues of the body, are built 
from the nutritive ingredi- 
ents of food. As the child 
grows to the man the parts 

of his body are formed from 
food. With every motion of the body, and with 
exercise of feeling and thought as well, material 
is consumed and must be resupplied by food. 
The above definition of the ideal diet, as that 
which supplies the ingredients the body needs 
and no superfluous material to burden it, ex- 
presses very aptly the fundamental principle 
with which we have now to deal. 

The body is a machine. Like other ma- 
chines, it requires material to build up its sev- 
eral parts, to repair them as they are worn out, 
and to serve as fuel. In some ways it uses 
this material like a machine, in others it does 
not. 

The steam-engine gets its power from fuel ; 
the body does the same. In the one case, coal 
or wood, in the other, food, is consumed. But 
the body uses not only food, but its own sub- 
stance also, for its fuel. When the fuel is burned 
in the furnace, only part of its latent energy is 
transformed into the mechanical power which 
the engine uses for its work; the larger part 
is changed to heat, which the engine does not 
utilize. A large part of potential energy of the 
food and of its own substance which the body 
consumes is likewise transformed into heat, 
but this heat the body uses and must have to 
keep it warm. And finally, metal from which 
an ordinary machine is built and repaired is 
very different from its fuel, but the same food 
which serves the body for fuel also builds it up 
and repairs its wastes. 

The body is more than a machine. We have 
not simply organs to build, and keep in repair, 
and supply with energy: we have a nervous 
organization; we have sensibilities and the 
higher intellectual and spiritual faculties ; and 
the right exercise of these depends upon the 
right nutrition of the body. 

Different people differ greatly in the demands 
of their bodies for material to be consumed. 
Those with active exercise need more material, 
both to repair muscle and to yield muscular 
power, than those of sedentary habits. A per- 














son in the Arctic region requires fuel to keep 
his body warm which would be superfluous 
in a warmer climate. The demands of a child 
are not those of an adult, and the food of an 
invalid needs to be very different from that of 
a person in vigorous health. Even for healthy 
persons of like age, sex, occupation, and sur- 
roundings individual differences require dif- 
ferent diets. A food which agrees with one 
person may disagree with another — indeed, 
late research implies that it is literally true that 
“one man’s food is another man’s poison ” ; 
and what is enough for one man is too little 
for another and too much for a third. 

Regarding the adaptation of food to the 
mental and nervous organization physiological 
chemistry has but little to say; it accepts the 
hygienic doctrine that health of mind is pro- 
moted by health of body. The fitting of diet 
to the demands of health and work and purse 
is a matter about which later research has 
brought a great deal of definite and useful 
information. 

For the best knowledge of this special 
subject we have to go to Europe. While we 
may learn a great deal from what has been 
done in England, France, Italy, and other 
countries, the largest part of the accurate 
information has been obtained in Germany. 
The Germans have studied the science of food 
and nutrition as they have the sciences of 
biblical criticism and of war. Their investiga- 
tions are conducted with wonderful patience 
and thoroughness. The Government supplies 
the means, the great universities furnish the 
laboratories and the opportunities for research, 
the rewards are such as to attract the ablest 
intellects, and the amount of information ac- 
quired within a comparatively few years past 
is remarkable. 

The proper adjusting of food to the wants 
of the body is in reality a balancing of in- 
come and outgo. The body has certain nec- 
essary expenditures. To maintain it in health 
and strength it must have income to meet 
these. If it has too little or too much nutri- 
tive material to supply its wants, or if the pro- 
portions of the different nutrients are not right, 
injury must result to health and strength, to 
say nothing of purse. 

Standards for dietaries are commonly cal- 
culated, not in pounds of meat, or bread, or 
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other food-materials, but in quantities of the 
nutritive ingredients, protein, fats, and carbo- 
hydrates. 

The first question, then, is this: What 
amounts of these nutrients are appropriate for 
different classes of people under different con- 
ditions of life? A former article (THE CEn- 
TURY, June, 1887) described experiments for 
determining the amounts of income and outgo 
of the bodies of men under different conditions. 
The most thorough are those with the respira- 
tion apparatus. In these not only the food and 
drink and its solid and liquid products in the 
body, but even the inhaled and exhaled air are 
measured, weighed, and analyzed. The bal- 
ance, by proper chemical calculation, shows 
just how much of protein and fat the man’s 
body has gained or lost. If, now, we can find a 
food-mixture which will just enable the man to 
hold his own when he is at rest or when he 
is hard at work, we have the quantities of nu- 
trients which he requires. This has been done 
in a number of cases, but the apparatus for 
experiments of this sort is complicated and 
costly, and the experiments are laborious and 
time-consuming, so that comparatively few 
have been made, and more are very much to 
be desired, Another method consists in observ- 
ing simply the amounts of food used by people 
whose circumstances in life permit of reason- 
ably good nourishment and at the same time 
preclude any considerable waste of food, and 
estimating the quantities of nutrients con- 
sumed. Hundreds of observations of this sort 
have been made in Europe, and a considerable 
number in the United States. 


STANDARDS FOR DAILY DIETARIES, 


LET us take, for instance, the case of an av- 
erage man —say a carpenter, blacksmith, or 
day laborer — who is doing a moderate amount 
of muscular work. To make up for the con- 
stant wear and tear of muscle, tendon, and 
other nitrogenous tissue, he needs food con- 
taining nitrogen. ‘That is to say, he must have 
protein, in the gluten of bread, in the myosin 
of lean meat or fish, the casein of milk, the 
albumen of egg or other food. To use the 
muscles, strength, muscular energy, is required. 
Furthermore, his body must be kept warm. 
These two kinds of energy, muscular energy 
and heat, his body gets by transforming the 
potential energy of either protein, or fats, or 
carbohydrates. The most of the energy is 
supplied by the fats, such as the fat of meat 
and butter, and the carbohydrates, such as 
starch of bread and potatoes, but some comes 
from the protein. Our working-man, then, 
needs in his daily food: 

(1) Enough of protein to make up for the 
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protein of muscle and other nitrogenous tis- 
sues consumed in his body ; 

(2) Enough energy to supply the demand 
for heat and muscular work. 

The problem, then, is this: How much pro- 
tein, fats, and carbohydrates does the average 
man, with a moderate amount of manual work 
to do, require in a day’s food? Here are esti- 
mates by several European authorities, ‘Those 
by Voit are based upon experiments with men 
in the respiration apparatus and upon simple 
examinations of the food eaten. For the 
other standards the food consumed was the 
principal basis of the calculations. 
STANDARDS FOR DAILY DIETARIES FOR ORDI- 


NARY MAN DOING MODERATE MUS- 
CULAR WORK. 


NUTRIENTS. 





| 
| hestiigbsinetae Fotential 
. Energ: 
: } 4 Carbo- | BY: 
Protein Fats hydrates. | 
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Playfair .. | 119 grams. | 51 grams. | 530 grams. | 3135 calories. 


Moleschott ial ie oo | 3160 - 
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3032 
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“ 


Vas..«.1.1, 4388, “ as 500 


Wolff. t2oClé** -.. 540 
| | 3055 


These four dietaries, which have for a long while 
been accepted by chemists and physiologists as prob- 
ably expressing about the average quantities of nutrients 
which a man doing moderately hard work would need 
in his food each day, vary considerably from one an- 
other. That of Moleschott, for instance, calls for 130 
grams of protein; that of Voit, only 118. There are 
similar differences in the quantities of fat and carbo- 
hydrates. But no one aljests his food exactly to 
chemical standards. Different people consume very 
different foods and yet they get on very well, and it is 
perfectly clear that either of these standards may be 
right enough. And different as they are,a remarkable 
agreement between them has lately come to light. 

When the above standards were proposed, experi- 
mental science had not taught how to measure the fuel 
value of food by the potential energy of its constituents. 
Late research has told how this may be done.* The 
energy is measured in heat-units called calories. A 
gram of protein or of carbohydrates is assumed to con- 
tain 4.1, and a gram of fats, 9.3 calories. Applying this 
measure to these dietaries by the computations in the 
last column of the table, the extreme variation in the 
four is only from 3032 to 3160 calories. That is to say, 
four of the most prominent investigators, Playfair in 
England and the others in Germany and Italy, work- 
ing with different people and by more or less different 
methods, arrived at estimates which vary somewhat 
in the proportions of the nutrients, but when the differ- 
ent standards are reduced to terms of potential energy, 
they agree almost exactly. The closer scientific scru- 
tiny which the latest and most painstaking research 
has made practicable serves only to bring the apparent 
discrepancies into accord, and thus confirm, in an un- 
expected and most striking way, the correctness of the 
standards. 





* See article on “The Potential Energy of Food,” 
in THE CENTURY for July, 1887. 
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Of course these are only general estimates. 
It is assumed that for an ordinary laboring 
man, doing an ordinary amount of work, such 
amounts of nutriment as these standards give 
will suffice; that with them he will hold his 
own; and that any considerable excess above 
these quantities will be superfluous. No one 
expects any given man to adjust his diet to 
these figures. He may need more, and he may, 
perhaps, get on with less. He may eat more 
fats and less carbohydrates, or he may consume 
more protein if he is willing to pay for it; 
though it is worth remembering that protein 
costs several times as much as the other nu- 
trients. But if he has less protein and keeps 
up his muscular exertion, he will be apt, sooner 
or later, to suffer. 

In general, the larger the person,— that is to 
say, the more bulky the machine and the more 
work done,— the more nutriment is needed. 
For these reasons men require on the average 
more than women, and aged people less than 
people in the more active period of life. Chil- 
dren need less than adults, although they must 
have material for growth. Of the dietary stand- 
ards proposed by different investigators, those 
of Professor Voit and the Munich school of 
physiological chemists are most generally cur- 
rent. A number of such standards are given in 
tabular form below. 

A great deal more of accurate experiment 
in the laboratory and of observation of dietary 
habits of different classes of people is needed 
before such standards can be made entirely 
accurate; and the differences in individuals 
must always be such that any standard can 
express at best only the average requirement 
for people of a given class, But these, such 
as they are, are probably not very far out of 
the way. Perhaps the main thing to criticise 
in those of Voit and his school is in the small 
proportions of fat. They are based largely on 
food consumed by people in Germany, whose 
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incomes were small and who had to live chiefly 
on vegetable food, which contains but little 
fat. It is a question whether a larger pro- 
portion of animal food with more fat would 
not be really better. Certainly many people 
in this country would be very ill content with 
such food, though doubtless many of us would 
be far better off in health and pocket if we 
were to bring our diet nearer to these stand- 
ards. Those of Playfair make more of protein 
as a source of muscular power than later 
research seems to warrant. 


AMERICAN VS, EUROPEAN DIET.— FOOD AND 
WAGES, 

AFTER the correctness of the standards for 
dietaries proposed by the distinguished Euro- 
pean authorities above named has been so 
strikingly confirmed, it may seem presumptu- 
ous for me to propose different ones. I have, 
nevertheless, ventured to do so, as appears 
in the table. The standard proposed by my- 
self for a “man at moderate work” is nearly 
equivalent to Voit’s (German) for a “ man at 
hard work” and Playfair’s (English) for “ active 
labor,” while mine for a “man at hard work” 
is larger than even Playfair’s for a “ hard- 
worked laborer.” ‘The reason for this more 
liberal allowance is, that a not inconsiderable 
number of observations of dietaries in the 
United States reveal very much larger quan- 
tities of both protein and energy in them than 
in those of corresponding classes of people in 
Europe. The explanation is apparently not far 
to seek. We live more intensely, work harder, 
need more food, and have more money to buy 
it. The better wages of the American working- 
man as compared with the European, the larger 
amount of work he turns off in a day ora year, 
and his more nutritious food are, I believe, 
inseparably connected. 

The main difference between the diet of 


STANDARDS FOR DAILY DIETARIES. 


WEIGHTS OF NUTRIENTS AND CALORIES OF ENERGY (HEAT-UNITS) IN NUTRIENTS REQUIRED IN FOOD PER DAY. 


NUTRIENTS. . 
Potential 
Protein. Fats. | Carbohydrates. | Total. Hnersy. 
Grams. | Grams. Grams. Grams. | Calories. 
t. Children to 14 years ......... 000. cc eeeceseeeesses | 28 (200036) | 37 (30 to 45) } 75 (60togo) | 40 | 767 
2. Children 2 to 6 years............. tessscseeees | 55 (36t0 70) | 40 (35 to 48) | 200 (109 to 250) | 295 1418 
3. Children 6 to 15 years ............ + 75 (7oto 80) | 43 (37 to 50) | 325 (250 to 400) 443 2041 
4. Aged woman.......... Latisle sicdGd baw eeks Cadet. dhe 80 | §0 260 | 390 1859 
ON eran cnnadovts : asinash Thana onstaee | 68 350 | 18 2477 
6. Woman at moderate work. Voit...... Jens 4. 92 | 44 400 536 | 2426 
7. Man at moderate work. Voit..................05- 118 56 500 | 67% 3055 
8. Man at hard work. Voit.... 2 . | 145 | t00 | 450 695 3370 
9. Man with moderate exercise. Playfair...... . | 119 | §" | §3n | Jor 3139 
to. Active labor. Playfair ... - Pereies aunt 156 7 | 568 | 795 3629 
tt, Hard-worked laborer. Playfair . sey ep ; 185 Li | 568 824 3748 
12. Woman with light exercise. Writer............... 80 | 80 300 | 460 2300 
13. Man with light exercise. Writer........ ras 100 360 560 2820 
14. Man at moderate work. Writer....... ; : 125 | 125 450 700 3520 
15. Man at hard work. Writer........ ie 150 150 500 Boo 4060 


Nos. 1, 3, 4, and sare as proposed by Voit and his followers of the Munich school ; No. 2, by the writer. One ounce = 28 grams, nearly. 
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people of moderate means here and in Europe 
is that the people here eat more meat and 
other anima] foods and more sugar. The Eu- 
ropean wage-worker usually has but little 
meat, butter, or sugar. In England he often 
enjoys a richer diet, I suppose, but on the 
Continent ordinary people live mainly upon 
the cheaper vegetable foods. Meats and fish 
supply a good deal of protein and fat. The 
fats, including butter, are rich in energy, and 
sugar supplies more energy than most vege- 
table foods. While the energy in the work- 
ing-people’s dietaries in England, France, 
Germany, and Italy, as reported by Playfair, 
Moleschott, Voit, and others, ranges from 
2500 calories, or less, to a maximum of 5700, 
those that I have found in this country range 
from a minimum of 3500 to 8000, and even 
higher. The differences in the protein in 
American and European dietaries are similar, 
though not quite as large. Without doubt we 
waste more of our food than the Europeans 
do, but the amount which we do eat is evi- 
dently very much larger. And though many 
of us eat far too much meats and sweetmeats 
for the good of our health or our pockets, the 
evidence seems to me to imply very clearly 
that we must keep on eating more than our 
transatlantic brethren if we are to keep on 
working as intensely and as productively as 
we now do. The question of high wages and 
short hours is largely a question of nutritious 
diet. Meats, eggs, milk, butter, and sugar can 
be had, when there is money to pay for them. 
They are toothsome, and hence people who 
can get them eat a great deal. They are eas- 
ily digested and rich in protein and energy, 
and hence sustain a high degree of activity. 


COMBINATIONS OF FOOD.— REASONS FOR 
MIXED DIET. 


THE standards for proportions of nutrients 
help to explain why we need combinations 
of different food-materials for nourishment. 
Almost any one kind of food would make a 
one-sided diet. 

Suppose, for instance, a working-man is 
restricted to a single food-material, as beef or 
potatoes. A pound and thirteen ounces of roast 
beef, of the composition here assumed, would 
furnish the required 125 grams (0.28 lb.) of 
protein, and with it 0.26 lb. of fat, but it has 
no carbohydrates. Yet nature has provided 
for the use of these in his food. Three pounds 
of corn-meal would yield the protein and with 
it a large excess of carbohydrates — over two 
pounds. A pound and three-quarters of cod- 
fish would supply the same protein, but it 
would have very little fat and no carbohy- 
drates, to furnish the body with heat and 
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strength. Potatoes or rice would have even 
a greater excess of the fuel which the beef and 
fish lack than has corn-meal. Assuming that 
the man needs 3500 calories of potential 
energy in his daily food, the one and three- 
quarter pounds of salt codfish which would 
furnish the needed protein would supply only 
540, while to get the needed protein from the 
fat pork would require 9.8 pounds, which 
would supply 7% pounds of fat and over 
32,000 calories of energy! 

Putting the matter in another way, we might 
estimate the quantities of each material which 
would furnish the required energy. A ration 
made up exclusively of either kind of food 
would be as one-sided in this case as before. 
The fish would be mostly protein, the fat pork 
nearly all fat, and the potatoes or rice little else 
than starch. With almost any one of these food- 
materials, in quantities to meet the demand 
of his body for heat and muscular strength, 
the man would have much more or much less 
protein than he would need to make up for 
the consumption of muscle and other tissues. 
If he were obliged to confine himself to any 
one food-material, oat-meal would come about 
as near to our standard as any. Wheat-flour 
with a little fat—in other words, bread and 
butter — would approach very close to Voit’s 
standard for European working-people with 
chiefly vegetable diet, but it would need a 
little meat, fish, eggs, milk, beans, pease, or 
other nitrogenous food to bring it to the pro- 
portions that the American standard calls for. 

Rice, which is the staple food of a large 
portion of the human race, is very poor in 
protein; beans have a large quantity. The 
different plants which are together called pulse 
are botanically allied to beans and are similar 
in chemical composition. We have here a 
very simple explanation of the use of pulse 
by the Hindus with their rice. The Chinese 
and the Japanese, whose diet is almost exclus- 
ively vegetable, follow a similar usage. 

The codfish and potatoes and the pork and 
beans which have long been so much used in 
and about New England form a most eco- 
nomical diet; indeed, scarcely any other food 
available in that region has supplied so much 
and so valuable nutriment at so little cost. 
The combination is likewise in accord with 
the highest physiological law. Half a pound 
each of salt codfish and pork, two-thirds of 
a pound of beans, and three pounds of pota- 
toes would together supply almost exactly the 
125 grams of protein and 3500 calories of en- 
ergy that our standard for the day’s food of a 
working-man calls for. 

I am told that the mixtures of these mate- 
rials locally known as fish- balls and baked beans 
are being exported from Boston in large quanti- 
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ties. Possibly this is an indication that the outer 
world is growing wiser, and it is doubtless a 
compliment to Massachusetts legislators that 
the restaurant under the gilded dome on Bea- 
con Hill is popularly called “The Beanery.” 
Although the pride of a loyal son of New 
England may perhaps prejudice his opinion 
as physiological chemist, I venture to ask, in 
all seriousness, whether there may not be, be- 
tween the intellectu al, social, and moral force 
of its people and the dietary usages of which 
those here instanced are a part, an important 
connection, one that reaches down deep into 
the philosophy of human living ? 
Vou. XXXVL—37 
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(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY FRANZ HANFSTANGL.) 


To those interested in the elevation of the 
poor whites and the negroes of the South, 
whose aliment consists so largely of corn-bread 
and bacon, or, in purer vernacular, “ hog and 
hominy,” I would suggest the consideration 
of the one-sidedness of such diet. A quarter 
of a pound of bacon and two pounds of corn- 
meal would furnish 4100 calories of energy 
and 85 grams of protein; in other words, a 
large excess of heat and force yielding sub- 
stances, and about two-thirds the muscle-form- 
ing material the standard calls for. Instances 
of the connection between such ill-balanced 
dietaries and a low standard of physical, intel- 
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lectual, and moral efficiency are sadly frequent 
in human experience; but the cases in which 
the highest planes have been reached with 
such bodily nourishment are, I think, rare, if 
not unknown. 

The grocer, the butcher, and the fishmonger 
supply us with a great variety of food-ma- 





CLAUDE BERNARD, 
(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY TRUCHELUT AND VALKMAN.) 


terials, and the practice of mankind justifies 
their use in still more varied combinations. 
What kinds and proportions are adapted to a 
healthful and economical diet? ‘To answer 
this would require a book rather than a maga- 
zine article, but I may say that it is the com- 
parison of the food consumed by people in this 
country with such standards for dietaries as 
those here given and with the food consumed 
by people in corresponding circumstances in 
other countries, especially on the Continent 
of Europe, that has led me to assert so confi- 
dently that many of us eat far too much of 
meats, of fats, and of sweetmeats. Not only 
are the quantities of nutrients in the dietaries 
of our working-people very large, in some cases 
enormously so, but those of people whose oc- 
cupation involves little muscular work sup- 
ply protein and fats and energy far in excess 
of what the best evidence indicates as the 
actual demand, even for active exercise. One 
of the instances that have come under my ob- 
servation was that of a well-to-do professional 
man’s family. None of the members except 
the servants were engaged in at all active 
muscular work. ‘The estimates were of food 
actually consumed, due allowance being made 
for waste, which, under a careful mistress, was 
unusually little. The protein exceeded that 
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of either Voit’s standard or the writer’s for a 
laboring man at moderately hard muscular 
work. ‘The energy, the amount of which was 
made very large by the fat of meat and butter 
and the sugar consumed, exceeded the amount 
called for, either by Playfair for a “ hard- 
worked laborer,” or by Voit or the writer for 
a “man at hard work,” and was over fifty per 
cent. larger than that of any of the few Eu- 
ropean dietaries of people of similar occupa- 
tion which I have found reported. Yet this 
family regarded themselves as rather small 
eaters, and would really be so if the other 
American dietaries were to be taken for the 
standard. I surmise that many a family would, 
if they were to compare their daily food con- 
sumption with the figures here given, find simi- 
lar excess of food and of nutritive substance. 
In a large number of dietaries that have come 
under my observation there has been, in nearly 
every Case, an excessive quantity of fat; and 
in several, if half of the meats and sugar had 
been left out, there would have remained con- 
siderably more of both nutrients and energy 
than either the standards above given calls 
for. This all means great waste of money, 
and, as the hygienists tell us, still greater in- 
jury to health. 

It is often urged that appetite is the proper 
measure of one’s wants. As regards the kinds 
of food best for each of us, doubtless rational 
experience gives the most reliable information. 
A man ought to eat that which, in the long 
run, agrees with him. But either the concur- 
rent testimony of an immense amount of the 
most accurate experimenting and observation 
is radically wrong, or a great many of us eat 
far too much, Appetite would be a better guide 
if it were not for the demands of the palate. 


PROGRESS OF THE SCIENCE OF NUTRITION. 


Ir is very interesting to note how the sci- 
ence of nutrition has passed through several 
clearly marked stages of development, each of 
which corresponds to an epoch of discovery 
in chemical and physical science. 

The first long step forward was made near 
the close of the last century, when Lavoisier, 
the French chemist, explained the principle of 
combustion with oxygen and applied it to the 
consumption of food in the body. 

The next important epoch was ushered in by 
the German chemist Liebig, whose researches 
and whose reasoning give him a place among 
the great philosophers of our time. He in- 
vented new methods of chemical analysis 
and experimenting, and opened up new fields 
of research in chemistry in its application to 
physiology and to agriculture, and as part of 
his work propounded the first at all satisfac- 
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tory doctrine regarding the nutritive sub- 
stances and their uses in the body. Claude 
Bernard, the French physiologist, by the dis- 
covery of the formation of glycogen in the 
liver, gave a new impulse to the science; and 
Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert, in England, by 
feeding experiments, and by chemical analysis 
of the bodies of the animals, contributed 
greatly to the knowledge of the subject. The 
German experimenters Bischoff, Pettenkoffer, 
Henneberg, and especially Voit, with untiring 
patience, elaborate apparatus, and refined 
chemical methods, have studied the changes 
that go on in the animal body. Moleschott in 
Germany and Italy, Payen in France, and Sir 
Lyon Playfair in England have devoted es- 
pecial attention to food and dietaries. A num- 
ber of other names of note might be mentioned. 
By far the greatest of all was Liebig, who died 
a few years since. Among the men now living 
Voit has, without doubt, rendered the most 
useful service. During the last two decades 
a large and constantly increasing number of 
gifted and zealous workers have availed them- 
selves of the fruits of chemical research, and 


pushed their investigations farther and farther 
into the unknown territory into whose borders 
the great discoverers first penetrated. 

But the science of physics has been grow- 
ing along with chemistry, and the general 
principle of the conservation of energy has 
been worked out with notable results. ‘This too 
has been applied to the nutrition of the body, 
in ways such as those pointed out in these 
articles. 

Of late, biological science has made re- 
markable revelation of the actions of the en- 
zymes and microbes, which together are classed 
as ferments, and the biological chemists are 
now telling us that back of the chemical activ- 
ity which we call metabolism, and in which 
the transformation of energy plays so impor- 
tant a part, the ferments are at work, and 
that a considerable part of the chemical 
changes that go on in the body are caused 
by them. That ferments in the alimentary 
canal are the chief agents in the digestion of 
food has long been known, but investigators 
have lately been finding them in other parts 
of the body, and we are beginning to think 
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(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY PIERRE PETIT.) 
that they work almost everywhere within us, 
and that the complex compounds which make 
up our food and our tissues must to some 
extent, at least, be broken up by these fer- 
ments before they can unite with oxygen and 
yield heat and muscular energy. In the begin- 
nings of the modern science of nutrition it was 
taught that oxygen was the first great agent 
by which chemical changes in the body were 
brought about, but of late we are coming to 
think that the ferments begin the work and the 
oxygen ends it. ‘The ferments thus appear as 
indispensable to the functions of life as they 
are direful in the diseases that lead to death. 
While it seems probable to-day that the 
theories here so briefly and imperfectly set 
forth will, in their essential features at least, 
stand the test of future research, nobody 
can tell in just what minor details they will 
be changed, and past experience bids us be- 
ware of being too positive about them. 
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A generation ago Liebig and others taught, 
and it was generally believed, that the carbo- 
hydrates — sugar, starch, etc.—of the food 
were transformed into the fats of the body. 
In Liebig’s later years a school of physiolo- 
gists arose in Munich, with Pettenkoffer, and 
especially Voit, as leaders, who denied, or at 
least seriously questioned, the formation of fat 
from carbohydrates. ‘Though much of the talk 
in the laboratories continued to favor the old 
theory, and many physiological chemists _pri- 
vately clung to it, and some, like Messrs. 
Lawes and Gilbert in England, stoutly main- 
tained it in public and defended it by their 
experiments, yet so powerful was the later 
Munich school that it was hardly counted in 
good form to urge that carbohydrates were 
transformed into fats. Dr. Gilbert, some years 
ago, in a meeting of German agricultural 
chemists, explained the views held by Mr. 
(now Sir John) Lawes and himself, but his 
paper was scarcely noticed in the report of 
the meeting. Since then, however, evidence 
in favor of the view maintained by Liebig, 
and by Lawes and Gilbert, has accumulated. 
Animals have in numerous cases been found 
to store in their bodies large amounts of fat, 
which could have had no other possible source 
than the sugar and starch of their food; in- 
deed, some experiments lately made in the 
physiological laboratory at Munich with the 
respiration apparatus have given convincing 
evidence in the same direction; and a short 
time ago Professor Voit presented a paper to 
the Bavarian Academy of Sciences review- 
ing the history of the question, and frankly 
avowing that there is no longer any doubt 
that not only herbivorous animals, but car- 
nivorous animals as well, are able to trans- 
form very considerable quantities of sugar 
and starch into fat, and store this fat in their 
bodies. . 
W. O. Atwater. 




















pe VLADIMIR sat with his knights 
In Kief’s banquet hall, 

And boasted of arms and of victories won, 
And the joy of the bugle call. 


While a figure gray at the gate 

Knocked once and twice and thrice, 

And Vladimir shouted, “ No moreshall come in 
Neither for love nor for price!” 


But a breath of wind blew apart 

The fringe of the pilgrim’s cloak, 

And beneath, the lute of the singer was seen 
Before the singer spoke. 


« Ai, little minstrel,” then said 

The great Prince Vladimir, 

“‘ The top of the earthen oven is thine, 
The minstrel’s place is here. 


THE KING'S SEAT. 


“ A small and a lowly place, 

For my heroes all have come 

Bloody with wounds and with honors rare 
From Ilza of Murom.” 


The minstrel climbed to his seat 

On the earthen oven’s top, 

And tuned his lute and began his song 
And they would not let him stop. 


For his song of battle and death 
He sang of victories won, 

Of Deuk and his Indian steed, 
And the tale of Morga the Livan. 


And there as he sang, as he sang, 
The hearts of men bowed down, 
And lo! the top of the oven 
Became the monarch’s throne. 


Annie Fields. 





























THE GRAYSONS: A STORY OF ILLINOIS.* 


BY EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


Author of “ The Hoosier Schoolmaster,”’ “ The Circuit Rider,” “ Roxy,” etc. 


XXIV. 
FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED. 


gJEKE sat restless on the 
fence until S’manthy’s boy, 
exultant that his manhood 
was to be recognized by 
his admission to the band, 
had gone out of sight in 
the direction of the gro- 
cery. Then Zeke sprang 
from the fence and started, as fast as his legs 
could carry, along an old Indian trail, hoping 
by this disused and in some places obstructed 
short cut across to the prairie to save a mile 
of the eight-miles’ journey to Bob McCord’s 
cabin. Bob was already abed when Zeke, 
badly blown by his rapid walking, knocked 
at the door. 

_“Who’s there?” called Bob, emerging from 
his first heavy sleep. 

“It ’s me—Zeke Tucker! Git up, quick, 
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Bob! Jake Hogan ’s off at ten ’r ‘leven, un 
it’s nigh onto that a’ready.” And Zeke impa- 
tiently rattled the door of the cabin, the latch- 
string of which had been drawn in to lock it. 

Bob came down on the floor with a thump, 
and his few clothes were soon pulled on; then 
he came out and stood in the fresh air, on the 
“ butt-cut ” of a tulip-tree, or “ flowering pop- 
lar,” which, to compensate for the descent of 
the hill-side, had been laid against the bottom 
log of his cabin for a front doorstep. Zeke ex- 
plained to him how urgent the case was. 

“‘ Baub! don’t you go’n’ go off down to Mos- 
cow to-night,” called Mrs. McCord. “ They 
hain’t no sort-uh use in your botherin’ yourself 
so much about other folkses business, You'd 
orter stay ’n’ look arter your own wife un chil- 
dern.” It was Mrs. McCord’s invariable habit 
to object, in her plaintive and impotent fashion, 
to everything her husband proposed to do, She 
had not the slightest expectation that he would 
remain at home in conseqyence of anything 
All rights reserved, 
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she might say, nor did she care that he should; 
but she had a vocation to hold in check his 
thriftless propensities. This she tried to do by 
protests uttered indiscriminately against all his 
outgoings and his incomings, his downsittings 
and his uprisings. 

“We ain’t got no hoss,” said Bob, replying 
to Zeke, and paying no heed to his wife. “ Mrs. 
Grayson un Barb’ry ’ve gone un gone to town 
weth ole Blaze, so ’s to be weth Tom airly in 
the mornin’. What on yerth to do I don’t no- 
ways see.” Bob was standing with his fists in 
his pockets, looking off anxiously toward the 
horizon. 

“‘ Can’t you git Butts’s ?” said Zeke. 

“Thunder! No! Buttses un Graysons 
don’t hitch. Butts don’t speak to none uv’em, 
un he hates Tom the wust, fer throwin’ rocks 
at his geese when they got into the medder, 
un dauggin’ his hogs out-uh the corn. They ’d 
a leetle ruther Tom ’d be lynched un not. 
By blazes! I ’ve got to git one of Butts’s 
hosses right straight off. Buchanan’s hoss is 
lame, un they hain’t nary nuther one to be got 
this side uv Albaugh’s, and that’s too furaway. 
You go down to the branch un wait fer me, 
un I'll git Butts’s little wagon. I ‘low they ’Il 
be hoppin’ mad ’f they fine out what I got it 
fer, but I ’ve got to git it, ’f I have to steal it. 
They hain’t no two ways about it.” 

“T don’t think you’d ortuh gooff that a-way, 
Baub,” began Mrs. McCord again. “ Un me 
more ’n half sick. I ’ve been feelin’ kind-uh 
slarruppy like fer two ’r three days. Un them 
air taters has to be dug, un Mely’s gone away. 
You ’n’ Zeke Tucker ’ll make a purty fist uv 
it a-lickin’ all Broad Run, now, wonch yeh? 
Wha’ choo got todo weth Jake —” 

But Bob did not hear the rest of it, nor was 
it ever uttered indeed. For Mrs. McCord, 
when she found that her husband had gone, 
did not think it worth while to finish her 
lamentations ; she only drew a sigh of com- 
placent long-suffering and submission to fate, 
and went to sleep. 

Hardened sinner that he was, Big Bob felt 
a little twinge of shame as he made his way 
rapidly to Butts’s house. His wife’s set speech 
about being more than half sick, often as he 
had heard it, and little as he had ever heeded 
it, had now made a sufficient lodgment in his 
consciousness to suggest a way out of his dif- 
ficulty ; but it was a way which a loafer of the 
superior sort, such as Bob, might feel ashamed 
to take, knowing that such a scheme as he was 
concocting would be an outrage on all the 
sacred principles of good neighborhood — an 
outrage only to be justified by military ne- 
cessity. All the way to Butts’s, hurried as he 
was, his hands were ramming his trousers- 
pockets, after his fashion of groping there 





for a solution of his difficulties. It was per- 
haps the carrying over into other affairs the 
habitual research which the hunter makes for 
bullets, caps, patching, or jackknife to meet 
the exigencies of the forest. 

Arrived at the unpainted, new frame-house, 
which, being two feet longer and one foot 
broader than any other in the neighborhood, 
was the particular pride of the Butts family, 
he noted that all the lights were out, and after 
hesitating whether to capture the horse by 
stealth or by strategy, he went to the front 
door and rapped. The head of the proprietor 
came out of one of the lower windows with 
an abrupt “ Who’s there ?” spoken with that 
irritation a weary man is prone to express 
when awakened from his first nap to attend 
to some one else’s wants. 

“Tsay, Mr. Butts,” said Bob, pushing his 
hands harder against the bottoms of his pock- 
ets, “kin I git the loan uv one uv your 
hosses un your leetle wagon to fetch the doc- 
tor? My ole woman ’s purty bad; been sick 
ever sence the sun was ’n ’our high, un we 
can’t git nothin’ to do no good.” 

“What seems to be the matter ?” said Butts, 
wishing to postpone an unpleasant decision. 

Bob hesitated a moment: lying is a dan- 
gerous business unless it is carried on with 
circumspection. ‘ Blamed ’f I know jest what 
it is. I suspicion it ’s the dyspepsy.” 

The name of dyspepsia was new to the 
country at that day, though the complaint was 
ancient enough, no doubt. Just what dyspepsy 
might be Bob did not know, but he hit on it 
as the vaguest term he could recall and one that 
had a threatening sound. It would not have 
served his purpose to have repeated Mrs. Mc- 
Cord’s diagnosis of her own case, that she was 
“feelin’ kind-uh slarruppy like.” “Whatever 
’t is, she don’t think she kin git through till 
mornin’ ’thout I git a doctor.” 

“ Well, I doan know. The sorrel’s lame; un 
I don’t like to let the bay colt go noways, 
he ’s sech a sperrited critter.” 

Butts drew his head in at this point to con- 
sult with Mrs. Butts as to how he could evade 
lending the cherished bay colt. 

“Looky h-yer, Mr. McCord,” presently 
called Mrs. Butts, keeping her nightcapped 
head well out of sight as she spoke, “you 
don’t want no doctor nohow.” Mrs, Butts 
had come by virtue of superior credulity to 
hold the position of neighborhood doctress, 
and she was not friendly to regular physicians. 
“You jest take along with you a bottle of 
my new medicine, ’t I call the ‘ Scatter Misery.’ 
It ’s made out-uh roots an’ yarbs, an’ it ’s the 
best thing I know fer mos’ every kind of com- 
plaint. It ’s good insides an’ outsides. You 
rub the Scatter Misery onto the outsides un 
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give her a swaller now un then insides. It ’ll 
fetch ’er ’roun’ in an hour or two,” 

Bob felt himself fairly entangled in his own 
intrigue, but he gave his great fists another 
push into his trousers-pockets and said : 

“I’m much obleeged, Mrs. Butts, but my 
ole woman tole me ez I wuz n’t to come 
back ’thout a doctor; un ef you hain’t got no 
critter you kin len’ me, I mus’ be a-gittin’ 
‘long down to Albaugh’s mighty quick. That ’s 
a powerful ways off, though. I wish I’d gone 
there straight un not come over h-yer.” 

This last was uttered in a tone of plaintive 
disappointment as Bob turned away, walking 
slowly and giving the family council time to 
change its mind. 

“ Aw, well, Bob,” called Butts, after a con- 
ference with his wife, “I don’t like to diso- 
bleege a neighbor. You kin have the bay colt; 
but you must drive slow, Bob. He ’s a young 
thing un the fidgetiest critter.” 

Bob would drive slow. He professed that 
he never drove faster ’n a slow trot, ““nohows 
you ¢an fix it.” And he helped Butts to hitch 
up with no sense of exultation, but rather with 
a sneaking feeling of shame. 

However, nothing troubled Bob long or 
deeply, and when he had passed the branch 
and taken in Zeke Tucker, and got out of the 
woods to the smooth prairie road beyond, he 
forgot his scruples and tried to find out just 
how much speed Butts’s bay colt might have 
in him. Nor did he slacken pace even when 
he got into the village streets; but remember- 
ing how near it was to Jake’s time, he held 
the horse swiftly on till he reached an alley- 
way behindsome village stores. Telling Tucker 
to tie the horse, he got over the fence and 
laid hold of a rusty crowbar that he had long 
kept his mind fixed on. Putting this on his 
shoulder, he was soon at the jail. 

“Tom!” he called, in a smothered voice, at 
the grated window on the east side. But all 
within was as silent as it was dark. For a 
moment Bob stood perplexed. Then he went 
to the grating at the back of the jail—the 
window that opened into the passage-way at 
the end opposite to the front door. 

“Tom, where air you?” he called, putting 
his hands up on each side of his mouth, that 
his words might not be heard in the street. 

“In the dungeon.” Tom’s voice sounded 
remote. 

Bob spent no time in deliberating, but thrust 
the crowbar between the cross-bars of the iron 
grating. His first difficulty was similar to that 
of Archimedes, he could not get a fulcrum; 
or, as he expressed it less elegantly to Zeke, 
“he could n’t git no purchase onto the daud- 
blasted ole thing.” But by persistently ram- 
ming the point of the crowbar against the 
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stone-work at the side of the window he suc- 
ceeded at length in picking out a little mortar 
and bracing the tip of the crowbar against a 
projecting stone. He had great confidence in 
his own physical strength, but the grating at 
first was too much for him; the wrought-iron 
cross-bar of the window bent under thestrain he 
put upon it, but it would not loosen its hold on 
the masonry. At this rate it would take more 
time than he could hope to have to push the 
bars apart enough to admit even Zeke’s thin 
frame, and he could not hope to bend them 
far enough to let his own great body through. 
He therefore changed his mode of attack. 
Withdrawing his crowbar from the grating, 
he felt for a seam in the stones at the base of 
the window and then drove the point of the 
bar into this over and over again, aiming as 
well as he could in the dark and taking the 
risk of attracting the attention of some wake- 
ful villager by the sound of his ringing blows. 
At length, by drilling and prying, he had loos- 
ened the large stone which was in some sort 
the key to the difficulty. This accomplished, 
he made haste to insert the bar again into 
the grating, bracing its point as before in the 
seam he had already opened in the stone- 
work at the side of the window. Then, with 
his feet against the wall of the jail, he crouched 
his great frame and put forth the whole of his 
forces, thrusting his mighty strength against 
the crowbar, as blind Samson in his agony 
tugged at the pillars of the Philistine temple. 
In some colossal work of Michael Angelo’s I 
have seen a tremendous figure so contorted, 
writhing in supreme effort. ‘The mortar broke, 
some of the stones gave way at length, and one 
barof the grating was wrenched reluctant from 
its anchorage in the wall below. Then, letting 
the crowbar fall, Bob seized the rod now 
loosened at one end and tore it quite out, and 
then threw it from him in a kind of fury. The 
process had to be repeated with each separate 
bar in the grating, though the breaking up of 
the wall about the window made each rod 
come more easily than the preceding one. 
When all had been removed he squeezed 
through the window-opening, feet first, and felt 
his way down the passage to the door of the 
dungeon, where Tom was anxiously waiting 
for his deliverer. Bob made what a surgeon 
would call a “ digital examination” of the dun- 
geon door, and found its strength to be such 
that to break it down would require the rest 
of the night, if, indeed, there was any hope of 
achieving it at all in a dark hallway, too nar- 
row to admit of a free use of the crowbar. 

“ Dern the luck!” said Bob, pausing a 
moment. 

“ What ’s the matter, Bob?” asked Tom 
anxiously. 
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But Bob did not seem to hear the question. 
“ We must git a cole-chisel,” was all he said; 
and he hastened to creep back out of the broken- 
up window. 

“*Whach yeh go’n’ to do?” asked the waiting 
Zeke, as Bob emerged. 

But Bob only said, “ Come on, quick!” and 
started off in a swinging trot toward the vil- 
lage blacksmith shop, a low, longish, wooden 
building, barely visible in the darkness. He 
pulled at the door, but it was firmly closed with 
a padlock. Then he felt his way along the 
side of the building to a window-sash, which 
was easily taken out of its place. 

“ Heap uh use uh lockin’ the door,” he mut- 
tered, as he climbed in. “ Blow up the belluses 
there un see ef you kin make a light.” 

Zeke, who had followed his leader, pumped 
away on the bellows in vain, for the fire in the 
forge had quite gone out, though the ashes were 
hot to Zeke’s touch. Both of the men set to 
work to find a blacksmith’s cold-chisel, feeling 
and fumbling all over the disorderly shop. As 
it often took the smith half an hour to find this 
particular tool, it would have been a marvel 
for two strangers to find it at all in the dark- 
ness. 

“We'll have to gin up the c’nundrum,” 
said Bob, with his hands again in his pockets. 
“ Did n’ you say as you ‘lowed the sher’f was 
expectin’ Jake?” 

“Yes,” answered Zeke. “ Jake’s got a kind- 
uv a secret urrangement weth Plunkett’s 
brother-in-law. They hain’t to be shootin’-work 
on nary side, but on’y jist a-plenty uv thun- 
derin’ loud talk fer the looks uv the thing. 
Jake ’s to make the derndest kind uv a row, 
un the sher’f’s to talk about dyin’ ’n ’is tracts un 
all that, you know. That.’s some weeks ago ’t 
the sher’f’s brother-in-law fixed all that up, un 
Jake, he tole us they would n’ be no danger.” 

“Turn your coat wrong sides out,” said 
Bob, turning his own. “ Now tie your han’ker- 
cher acrost yer face, so’s to kiver all below 
yer eyes,” 

When these directions had been carried out 
Bob climbed out of the window, and stopped 
to put his hands into his pockets again and 
consider, 

“Whach yeh go’n’ to do?” asked Zeke. 

But Bob only asked, “ What ’ll we do fer 
pistols ?” and with that set himself to feeling 
all about the ground in front of the smith’s 
shop, picking up and rejecting now a bit of 
a dead bough from the great sycamore under 
the friendly shade of which the smith did all 
his horse-shoeing, now a bit of a board, and 
again a segment of a broken wagon-tire, and 
then a section of a felloe. At last Bob came 
upon the broken wheel of a farmer’s wagon, 
leaning against the side of the shop in wait- 
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ing for repairs to its wood-work and a new 
tire. From this he wrenched two spokes and 
gave one of them to Zeke. 

“ There ’s your pistol, Zeke. Put it jam up 
agin Plunkett’s head un tell him to hole still ur 
die. We ’ve got to play Jake Hogan onto ’im 
un git the keys. Th’ ain’t nary nuther way.” 

As Bob passed the jail in going towards 
the sheriff’s house he took along the crowbar. 
Plunkett lived in a two-story frame dwelling 
on the eastern margin of the village. Bob sent 
Zeke to run around it and pound on the back 
door and bang on every window with his 
wagon-spoke and his fists, while Bob himself 
dealt rousing blows on the front door with 
his crowbar. When Zeke had made the cir- 
cuit of the house, Bob put the crowbar under 
the door. 

“We must n’t wait fer him to open, he ’II 
see how few we air,” he whispered. “ Prize 
away on this yer.” Then, while Zeke lifted up 
on the bar, Bob hurled his whole bull weight 
against the door. The staple of the lock held 
fast, but the interior facing of the door-jamb 
was torn from its fastenings and fell with a 
crash on the floor, letting the door swing open. 
Not to lose the advantage of surprise, Bob 
and Zeke pushed up the stairway, guided by 
the noise made by some one moving about. 
By the time they reached Plunkett’s sleeping- 
room the latter had struck a light with steel and 
flint, and had just lighted a tallow candle, 
which was beginning to shed a feeble glimmer 
on the bed, the rag-carpeted floor, the shuck- 
bottom chairs, and the half-dressed man, when 
Bob, coming up quickly behind him, blew the 
light out, and seizing Plunkett with the grip 
of a bear crowded him down to the floor with 
a smothered oath. 

“Don’t kill me, boys,” said the sheriff in a 
hoarse whisper; for this rough usage frightened 
him a little, notwithstanding his good under- 
standing with the mob. 

“Say one word un you ’re a dead man,” 
said Zeke Tucker, pressing the cold muzzle 
of his wagon-spoke close to the sheriff’s head. 
These melodramatic words were, I am glad 
to say, a mere plagiarism. In the absence of 
anything better, Zeke repeated the speech 
of a highwayman in an old-fashioned novel 
he had heard Mrs, Britton read on Sunday 
afternoons. Then he added on his own ac- 
count: “We won’t have no tricks; d’ yeh 
h’yer?” 

“ They ’s mor’ ’n forty uv us,” said Bob, “ un 
we want them air keys right straight.” 

“ Tf I had half a chance I ’d ruther die than 
give ’em up,’—this was all that Plunkett 
could remember of the defiant speech he was 
to have made on this occasion,— “ but there 
they air, at the head of my bed”; and a cold 
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shudder went over him as Zeke again touched 
him ominously with the end of the wagon-spoke. 

The sheriff’s wife, though she had every as- 
surance of the secret friendliness of the mob, 
now began to weep. 

“ Not a word!” said Bob, who was continu- 
ally scuffling his feet, in order, like Hannibal 
and other great commanders, to make his 
forces seem more numerous than they were. 
“We won’t hurt you, Mrs. Plunkett, ef you 
keep still; but ef you make a noise while we ’re 
gone, the boys outside might shoot.” 

The woman became silent. 

“Some of our men ’ll be left to guard your 
house till our business is finished,” said Bob 
to the sheriff, who lay limp on the floor, grow- 
ing internally angry that the Broad Run boys 
should not show more respect for his dignity. 
“ Don’t you move ur make any soun’, fer yer 
life,” added Bob when he reached the top of 
the stairs, down which he descended with 
racket enough for three or four. 

As they left the house with the keys, Bob 
and Zeke gave orders in a low voice to an 
imaginary guard at the door. 

All that Tom ‘had made out was that the 
irruption of Bob McCord into the jail signi- 
fied imminent danger to himself, and when 
Bob had gone out again, Tom’s heart failed 
him. He stood still, with his fingers on the 
iron grating in the dungeon door. For this 
last night the sheriff had taken the additional 
precaution of leaving Tom’s manacles on when 
he had locked him in the dungeon, and the 
lack of the free use of his hands added much 
to his sense of utter helplessness in the face 
of deadly peril. He could not see any light 
where he stood, gripping the bars and staring 
into the passage-way; but he could not en- 
dure to leave this position and go back into 
the darker darkness behind him. Confinement 
and anxiety had sapped the physical ground- 
work of courage. When he heard Bob and 
Zeke come past the jail on their return from 
the blacksmith shop he had made out nothing 
but the sound of feet, whether of friends or 
foes he did not know; and when the sounds 
died away, a horror of deadly suspense fell 
upon him. All black and repulsive possibili- 
ties became imminent probabilities in the time 
that he waited. Over and over again he heard 
men and horses coming, and then discovered 
that he was hearkening to the throbbing of his 
own pulse. At last he heard the key turning 
in the lock of the front door, and was sure 
that the enemy had arrived. It was not till 
Bob said, when he had got into the hall and 
was trying the keys in the dungeon door, 
“ Quick, Tom, fer God A’mighty’s sake!” that 
his spirit, numb with terror, realized the pres- 
ence of friends. 
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“What ’s the matter?” asked Tom, his 
teeth chattering with reaction from the long 
suspense. 

“ Jake Hogan ’Il be h-yer in less ’n no time”; 
and with that Bob, having got the door open, 
almost dragged the poor fellow out, taking 
time, however, to shut the front door and lock 
it, and taking the keys with him, “ fer fear 
somebody might git in while we ’re away,” as 
he said, laughing. 

Once the jail was cleared, a new perplexity 
arose. Until this moment it had not occurred 
to Bob to consider what disposal he should 
make of the prisoner. 

“ What am I goin’ to do weth you, Tom?” 
he demanded, when they stood concealed in 
the thick obscurity under an elm-tree on the 
side of the court-house opposite to the jail. 
“ T wonder ’f you had n’ better light out ?” 

“ Not without Abra’m says so,” answered 
Tom, still shivering and feeling a strong im- 
pulse to run away in the face of all prudence. 

“* Looky h-yer, Tom; when I got the keys 
from the sher’f, I brought them all along. 
They ’s the big key to the jail, un the key to 
the dungeon. Now, h-yer, I ’ve got two more. 
Itseems like as ef one uv ’em had orter on- 
lock the east room of the jail, un liker ’n not 
t’ other’s the court-house key. S’pose’n I 
put you in there; they'll never look there in 
the worl’.” 

“T s’pose so,” said Tom, “if you think it 's 
safe.” But in his present state he shuddered 
at the idea of being left alone in the dark. 
“Tf Abra’m thinks I ’d better not clear out, 
I ‘ll be where I ’m wanted in the morning, 
and they can’t say I have run off,” he added. 

So Tom was locked in the court-house 
and left to feel his way about in the dark. He 
found, at length, the judge’s bench, the only 
one with a cushion on it, and lay down there 
to wait for daylight, listening with painful at- 
tention to every sound in the streets. When 
at length he heard the tramp of horses and 
conjectured that Jake’s party were actually 
looking for him, he could not overcome the un- 
reasonable terror that weakness and suspense 
had brought upon him. He groped his way 
up the stairs and slunk into one of the jury 
rooms above for greater security. 


XXV. 
LIKE A WOLF ON THE FOLD, 


BARBARA, at her uncle’s house, had not been 
able to go to bed. Tom’s fate, she knew, would 
be decided the next day, and whatever of 
hope there might be for him was hidden in 
the mind of his lawyer. Mrs. Grayson had 
involuntarily fallen into a slumber, and the 
anxious Barbara sat by her in the darkness, 
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wishing for the coming of the day, whose com- 
ing was nevertheless dreadful to her. The 
sound of a wagon rattling in another street 
startled her; she went to the window and 
strained her eyes against the darkness outside 
of the glass. Though she could not suspect 
that in the wagon was Bob McCord hurrying 
to the rescue of Tom, she was yet full of 
vague and indistinct forebodings. She wished 
she might have passed the night in the jail. 
A little after midnight she thought she heard 
a sound as of horses’ feet: again she went to 
the window, but she could not see or hear any- 
thing. Then again she heard it: there could 
be no mistake now; she could make out plainly 
the confused thudding of many hoofs on the 
unpaved road. Presently, from sound rather 
than from sight, she knew that a considerable 
troop of horsemen were passing in front of her 
uncle’s house. She left the room quietly, and 
spoke to her uncle as she passed his door; but 
without waiting for him she went out into the 
street and ran alittle way after the horsemen, 
stopping, hearkening, turning this way and 
that in herindecision, and at length, after grop- 
ing among the trees and stumps in the public 
square, reached the jail. 

Jake Hogan had sent forward two men to 
watch the prison, while he with his main force 
surrounded Plunkett’s house. The sheriff had 
obediently kept his place where Bob had laid 
him, in the middle of the floor, until he got 
intoachill. Then,as he heard no sound outside 
of the house, his courage revived, and he crept 
back into bed. 

Jake had come prepared to play the bully, 
according to agreement, in order to save Plun- 
kett’s reputation for courage and fidelity, but 
he was disconcerted at finding the door of the 
house wide open: he had not expected that 
things would be made so easy. After stum- 
bling over the fallen door-facing, he boldly 
mounted the stairs with as much noise as 
possible. Entering Plunkett’s bedroom, he 
cried out in what he conceived to be his most 
impressive tones : 

“ Gin up the keys of that ar jail, ur your time 
has come.” 

“What air you up to now?” cried the 
sheriff, angry at this second visit. “You 
knocked me down and got the keys nigh on 
to an hour ago. Now what in thunderation 
does this hullabaloo mean, I want to know.” 

“ Wha’ choo talkin’?” said Jake. “We 
hain’t on’y jest got yer.” 

“ Only just got here?” said the sheriff, ris- 
ing upin bed. “ Only just come? Then there’s 
another crowd that must ’a’ done the business 
ahead of you. There was more ’n forty men 
surrounded this house awhile ago, and beat 
down my door, and come upstairs here in 





this room, and knocked me down and choked 
me black and blue and went off with the keys. 
I guess they ’ve hung Tom and gone before 
this.” 

“ Looky h-yer now, we don’t want no more 
uv your tricks. We ’re the on’y party out to- 
night, sartin shore, un we ’re boun’ to have 
them air keys ur die,” said Jake, tragically. 
“You might ’s well gin ’em up fust as last, 
Hank Plunkett, un save yourself trouble.” 

“ Well, if you want ’em, you ’ll have to look 
’em up,” said the sheriff. “ I have n’t got ’em, 
and I ’ll be hanged if I know who has. I was 
knocked down and nearly killed by a whole 
lot of men. Kill me, if you’ve got a mind to, 
but you won’t find the keys in this house. So 
there now.” And he lay back on his pillow. 

“Come on, boys; we'll s’arch the jail. Un 
ef we ’ve been fooled weth, Hank Plunkett ’ll 
have to pay fer it.” 

With that the Broad Run boys departed 
and the sheriff got up and dressed himself. 
There was a mystery about two lynching par- 
ties in one night; and there might be some- 
thing in it that would affect his bond or his 
political prospects if it were’ not looked into 
at once. He resolved to alarm the town. 

At the jail door Hogan encountered Bar- 
bara piteously begging the men to spare her 
brother’s life. 

“ Looky h-yer,” he said, in a graveyard voice, 
“this ain't no kind uv a place fer women 
folks. You go’way.” 

“No, I won’t go away. I’m Tom’s sister 
and I won’t leave him. You must n’t shoot 
him. He did n’t kill George Lockwood.” 

“You mus’ go ’way, ur you ’ll git shot yer 
own self,” said Jake. 

“ Well, shoot me —d’ youthink I care? I'd 
rather die with Tom. I know your voice, 
Jake Hogan ; and if you kill Tom you ’ll be a 
murderer, for he is n’t.” 

“Take her away, boys,” said Jake, a little 
shaken by this unexpected appeal to his sym- 
pathies. But nobody offered to remove Bar- 
bara. All of these rude fellows were touched 
at sight of her tears. It had not occurred to 
them to take into account the sister or the 
mother when they thoughtlessly resolved to 
hang Tom. But the path of the reformer is 
always beset by such thorns. 

“ Down weth that ar door!” cried Jake, not 
to be baffled in his resolution, and convinced 
by Barbara’s solicitude that Tom was certainly 
within. There was reason for haste too, for 
the villagers were already stirring, and there 
might be opposition to his summary proceed- 
ings. But pompous commands have not much 
effect on heavy doors, and Jake found that 
this one would not down so easily as he hoped. 
Jake began pounding on it with the poll of 
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an ax borrowed from a neighboring wood- 
pile, and meanwhile dispatched two men to 
break open the blacksmith shop and fetch a 
sledge-hammer. But some ofhis men, on their 
own motion, went around to the back of the 
jail with the purpose of trying the window. 
Finding it as Bob had left it, with the grating 
torn out, they entered the jail and penetrated 
to the dungeon, coming back presently to tell 
Jake that they had found the window out, the 
dungeon door open, and Tom “clean gone.” 

“Thunder!” said Jake, dropping his ax. 
“Who could they be? The shuruff says they 
wuz more ’n forty on ’em; so they could n’t 
be rescuers. They hain’t ten men in the wide 
worl’ ’at thinks Tom’s innercent. Like’s not 
it ’s a lot uv fellers f’um the south-east of the 
k-younty, down towards Hardscrabble, whar 
Lockwood had some kin. They ’ve hung him 
summers. Let ’s ride ’roun’ un see ef we kin 
fin’ any traces. Un ef Hank Plunkett has 
played a trick, we ’ll git squar’ some day, ur 
my name hain’t Jake Hogan.” 

The men mounted and rode off. Barbara, 
who stood by in agony while Jake beat upon 
the door, and who had heard the report that 
Tom was gone, could not resist the despairing 
conclusion that he must have suffered death. 
In her broken-hearted perplexity she could 
think of nothing better than to go to the tav- 
ern where Hiram Mason wasa boarder. Half 
the people of the village were by this time in the 
streets, running here and there and saying the 
most contradictory things. Mason had been 
awakened with the rest, and by the time Bar- 
bara reached the tavern door, she encountered 
him coming out. 

“W’y, Barbara! for goodness’ sake, what 
brought you out? What Aas happened?” he 
said. 

“QO Mr. Mason! I ’m afraid Tom’s dead. 
I ran after Jake Hogan and his men when I 
heard them pass, and begged Jake to let Tom 
off. They tried to drive me away, but I staid; 
and when they got into jail, Tom was n’t 
there. Jake said that the sheriff said he had 
been taken away and lynched by more than 
forty men. Oh, if they have killedthe poor boy!” 

* Maybe it is n’t so bad,” said Hiram, as he 
took her left hand in his right and led her, 
as he might have led a weeping child, along 
the dark street towards her uncle’s house. 
“Don’t cry any more, Barbara!” 

* I should n’t wonder,” he said, after a while, 
“if Bob McCord knows something of this.” 

“ But we left him at home to-night,” said 
Barbara; and then she began to weep again, 
and to say over and over in an undertone, 
“O my poor Tom!” 

Mason could not say any more. He only 
grasped her hand the more firmly in his and 
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walked on. Presently a wagon came across the 
walk just in front of them, issuing from an alley. 

“ That ’s Butts’s wagon, and that ’s his bay 
colt, I do believe,” said Barbara, looking sharp- 
ly at the dark silhouette of the horse. “ I know 
the way that horse carries his head. I wonder 
if Butts has been mean enough to have any- 
thing to do with this wicked business.” 

What Barbara saw was Zeke Tucker hasten- 
ing to replace the horse in the stable, while 
Bob remained in town to keep a furtive watch 
over the court-house till morning. Mason 
thought he saw some one moving in the alley, 
and a detective impulse seized him. 

“Stay here a moment, Barbara,” he said, 
and letting go of her hand he ran into the 
alley and came plump upon the burly form 
of Bob McCord. 

“It’s all right, Mr. Mason,” chuckled Bob. 
“Tom ’s safe ’n’ soun’ where they ’Il never find 
him. By thunder!” And Bob looked ready 
to explode with laughter; the whole thing 
was to him one of the best of jokes. 

“ Come and tell Barbara,” said Mason. 

Bob came out of the alley to where Barbara 
was standing near the white-spotted trunk of a 
young sycamore, and recounted briefly how he 
had fooled Butts, and how he had got the keys 
from Plunkett. His resonant laughter grated 
on Barbara’s feelings, but she was too grate- 
ful to him to resent the rudeness of his nature. 

“ Where is Tom ?” Barbara asked. 

“Oh! I’ma-playin’ Abe Lincoln,” said Bob 
in a whisper. “ The fewer that knows, the bet- 
ter it ‘ll be. Tom says he won't light out, un- 
less Abra’m says to. Speak’n’ of Abe Lincoln,” 
he said, “I don’t want to be seed weth him 
to-night. You go back, Mr. Mason, un tell 
Abe ’t Tom’s safe. Ef he thinks Tom’s chances 
is better to stan’ trial, w’y, he ’ll find ’im in the 
court-house to-morry when the court wants 
‘im, shore as shootin’. He ’s on’y out on bail 
to-night,” said Bob, unwilling to lose his joke. 
“ But ef Abe thinks Tom hain’t got no chance 
afore a jury, let’im jest wink one eye, kind-uh, 
un ’fore daybreak I ’ll have the boy tucked 
into a bear’s hole ’t I know of, un he kin lay 
there safe fer a week un then put out for Wis- 
consin, ur Missouri, ur the loway country. You 
go ’n’ let Abe know, un I ’ll see Barb’ry safe 
home —she won’t gimme the mitten to-night, 
I ’low.” And Bob chuckled heartily ; life was 
all so droll to this man, blessed with a perfect 
digestion and not worried by any considerable 
sense of responsibility. 

Mason went up to Lincoln’s room and 
awakened him to tell him the story of the 
night. The lawyer’s face relaxed, and at length 
he broke into a merry but restrained laughter. 
He saw almost as much fun in it as Bob Mc- 
Cord had, and Mason felt a little out of pa- 
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tience that he should be so much amused over 
such a life-and-death affair. 

“Tom does n’t want to be an outlaw,” said 
Lincoln very gravely, when the question of 
Tom’s going or staying was put to him. “I 
don’t believe he could escape; and if he did, 
life would hardly be worth the having. There 
is only just one chance of proving his inno- 
cence, but I think he ’d better stay and take 
that. Maybe we ’Il fail; if we do, it may yet 
be time enough to fall back on Bob and his 
bear’s hole. By the way, where has Bob 
stowed Tom for the night?” 

“ Bob won’t tell,” said Mason. “ He says he’s 
playing Abe Lincoln; and the fewer that know, 
the better.” 

Lincoln laughed again, and nodded his head 
approvingly. “So he brings Tom to court in 
good time,” he said. 

Mason went out and encountered Bob in 
the street, and gave him Lincoln’s decision. 
Then Hiram went and told Barbara about it, 
and sat with her and her mother until morn- 
ing. A while before daybreak, finding the town 
free from any person disposed to molest Tom, 
Bob came to Barbara and had her make a cup 
of coffee and give him a sandwich or two. 
These he took out of the back gate of the 
Grayson garden and left them with Tom in 
the court-house. 

The next morning at half-past 6 o’clock 
the lawyers of the circuit took their seats at 
the breakfast-table in the meagerly furnished, 
fly-specked dining-room of the tavern, the 
windows of which were decorated with limp 
chintz curtains, and the space of which was 
entirely filled with the odors of coffee and fried 
ham, mingled with smells emitted by the rough- 
coat plastering and the poplar of the wood- 
work: this compound odor of the building 
was a genius of the place. The old judge, 
who sat at the end of the table opposite to 
that occupied by the landlady, spread his red 
silk handkerchief across his lap preparatory to 
beginning his meal, and looked up from under 
his overhanging brows at Lincoln, who was 
just taking his seat. 

“*What’s this, Lincoln? I hear your client 
was carried off last night by a mob of forty 
or fifty men and probably hanged. And you 
don’t even get up early to see about it.” 

“My client will be in court this morning, 
Judge,” said the lawyer, looking up from his 
plate. 

“ What!” 

“T am informed that he is in a safe place, 
and he will be ready for trial this morning.” 

“ Where is he?” asked the judge, looking 
penetratingly at Lincoln. 

“T should be glad to tell your Honor; but 
the fact is, I can’t manage to find out myself.” 








Then one of the other lawyers spoke up. 
“Lincoln, from what you say, I suppose the 
first mob took Grayson to save him from the 
second. But I don’t see how the Old Boy 
you raised forty men on your side. I would n’t 
have believed that the poor devil had so many 
friends,” 

“1? I did n’t raise any men. I was sound 
asleep, and did n’t know a word about it 
until the row was all over.” 

After breakfast there was much discussion 
of the case among the lawyers standing in a 
group in the bar-room. What would Lincoln 
do? Why had he not moved for a change of 
venue ? Whyhad he subpcenaed no witnesses ? 
Would he plead necessary self-defense, or 
would Tom plead guilty and throw himself on 
the mercy of the governor ? 

The sheriff was very active in the latter 
part of the night in telling his story and in 
making a display of zeal. It was he who had 
taken time by the forelock by telling the judge 
all about the events of the night; how his 
door had been beaten in by a great mob; how 
he had been rudely knocked down and choked 
until he was almost insensible; and how pistols 
had been cocked and placed against his head. 
Then he told of the coming of the second mob. 
He did not know which way Tom had been 
taken, or whether he had been hanged or not, 
but he had sent a deputy to make inquiries. 

In making an examination of the prison 
after daylight, Sheriff Plunkett found the keys 
of the jail inside of the hallway, as though they 
had been thrown in at the broken-down win- 
dow. When he went to force the court-house 
door, the key belonging to it was found lying 
on the doorstep; and when on opening the 
door he saw Tom with his manacles on, 
awaiting him, his surprise was complete. 

“T thought you ’d been hung,” he said. 

“Not yet,” said Tom, grimly. 

“Say, where did that mob come from that 
got you out?” 

“ You can’t question me,” said Tom. “ I’m 
not a witness to-day; I’m a prisoner.” 

Many of the excited people, moved by the 
restive longings of a vague curiosity, had fol- 
lowed the sheriff into the court-room, and the 
news of Tom’s presence there soon spread 
throughout the village. There were already 
all sorts of contradictory and exciting rumors 
in the streets about the events of the pre- 
ceding night; women let their breakfast coffee 
boil over while they discussed the affair across 
back fences; men almost forgot to eat anything 
in their eagerness fornews; country people were 
flocking in by all the roads and listening to 
all sorts of contradictory tales told by the vil- 
lagers. When it became known that Tom was 
alive and awaiting his trial there was a gen- 
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““* WHERE IS HE?’ 


eral rush to secure seats, and the court-room 
was filled long before the bell in its belfry had 
announced the hour for the trial to begin. 


XXVI. 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE, 


‘At last the sheriff’s new deputy went up 
the court-house stairs, and pulled away on the 
rope that rattled the bell in the belfry — a bell 
that uttered its notes in irregular groups, now 
pausing for breath, and now sending one hur- 
ried stroke clattering hard on the heels of an- 
other. Its clanking had no more dignity than 
the words ofa gossip eagerly tattling small news. 
While the bell was yet banging, Judge Wat- 
kins’s iron-gray head and stooped shoulders 
appeared; he pushed his way slowly through 
the press, his brows contracted in impatience at 
finding even the physical progress of the court 
obstructed by the vulgar. The people squeezed 
themselves as nearly flat as possible in the en- 
deavor to make way for his Honor, of whom 
they were as much in awe asschool-boys of a 
stern master. Bob McCord, erect in the aisle, 

VoL. XXXVI.— 39. 





ASKED THE JUDGE.” 


was an island in the very channel, and the 
most serious obstacle to the judge’s passage ; 
nor did it help things for Bob to turn sidewise, 
for he was equally obtrusive in all his dimen- 
sions. The judge was a good deal ruffled in his 
endeavors to pull by him. 

“T wish I zzz littler, Jedge,” said Bob, 
with a fearless laugh that startled the bystand- 
ers, “but I can’t seem to take myself in another 
eench.” 

The dyspeptic judge was not without a 
sense of humor. It would be a derogation from 
his dignity to say that he smiled at Bob’s apol- 
ogy; but certainly there was a little relaxation 
of his brows, and a less severe set to his lips, 
when he finally edged past and left the crowd 
to close around Big Bob again. 

The judge began the session by ordering 
the sheriff to bring in the grand jury. This in 
turn was no easy task; but at length that body 
succeeded in descending the stairs, defiling 
through the aisle, and getting into the jury 
box. In a few words, precise and tart, the 
judge charged the grand jurymen to inquire 
into two lawless attacks that had been made 
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on the sheriff during the night; into the con- 
duct of the sheriff; and into the evidently inse- 
cure condition of the county jail. Then, when 
the members of the grand inquest had reluc- 
tantly made their painful way up the stairs to 
their room overhead, the judge called the case 
of The People of the State of Illinois versus 
Thomas Grayson, Junior,and there was a hush 
in the crowded court-room, 

Tom sat regarding the crowd with such 
feelings as a gladiator doomed to mortal com- 
bat might have had in looking on the curious 
spectators in the Coliseum. Mrs, Grayson and 
Barbara had been provided with chairs within 
the bar; but on his mother and sister Tom 
did not dare to let his eyes rest. He saw, 
however, without looking directly at them, 
that little Janet was standing by Barbara, and 
that his uncle sat with crestfallen face by his 
mother’s side, and that his Aunt Charlotte 
had not come at all. Just outside of the bar, 
but immediately behind Mrs. Grayson, so as 
to form one of the group, stood Hiram Mason, 
erect and unblushing. One of the landmarks 
on which ‘Tom’s gaze rested oftenest was the 
burly form and round, ruddy face of Big Bob 
McCord, half way between the judge and the 
door, And at one of the open windows there 
presently appeared the lank countenance of 
Jake Hogan, who had climbed up from the 
outside, with the notion that he was somehow 
bound to supervise the administration of pub- 
lic justice. He managed with difficulty to get 
perching-room on the window-sill. Into two 
of the raised back seats a group of women 
had squeezed themselves to their last density, 
and among them, singular and conspicuous as 
she always was, sat Rachel Albaugh. Tom's 
was not the only eye that observed her; the 
lawyers from other counties were asking one 
another who she was, and she had even at- 
tracted the attention of the judge himself; for 
a gallant interest in good-looking women 
lingers late in a Virginia gentleman, no matter 
how austere his mold. At a pause in the pre- 
liminary proceedings the judge spoke to the 
clerk, sitting just below and in front of him, at 
a raised desk. 

“ Magill, who is that girl?” he asked. 

“ Which one, Judge?” queried Magill, pre- 
tending to be in doubt. 

“ You need n’t look so innocent. Of course 
[ mean the one a modest man can’t look at 
without being a little ashamed of himself. You 
know her well enough, I’m sure.” 

** I s’pose yer Honor manes John Albaugh’s 
daughter,” said Magill. “She’s the one that’s 
at the bottom of all this row, they say.” 

As soon as the judge heard that Rachel’s 
beauty had something to do with the case in 
hand he fell back into his official reserve, as 


though he felt a scruple that to talk about her, 
or even to take note of her beauty, might be, 
in some sort, a receiving of evidence not prop- 
erly before the court. 

The jury was very soon impaneled, for in 
that day entire ignorance of the matter in hand 
was not thought indispensable to a wise decis- 
ion. Lincoln made no objection to any of the 
names drawn for jurymen except that of Abi- 
jah Grimes, of Broad Run Township. The 
exclusion of Bijy’s open countenance from the 
jury box was another blow to Jake Hogan’s 
faith in the institutions of the land. His brow 
visibly darkened ; here was one more sign that 
a rich man’s nephew could not be punished, 
and that a poor man had n’t no kind uv a 
chance in sech a dodrotted country. No time 
was spent in an opening speech ; the prelimi- 
nary oratory, by which our metropolitan bar- 
risters consume the time of an indulgent court 
and make a show of earning their preposterous 
fees, was rarely indulged in that simpler land 
and time. The fees paid, indeed, would not 
have justified the making of two speeches. 

No portion of the crowd tucked into the 
four walls of the Moscow court-house showed 
more interest in the trial than the members 
of the bar. ‘The unsolved mystery that hung 
about Lincoln’s line of defense, the absence 
of any witnesses in Tom’s behalf, the neglect 
of all the ordinary precautions, such as the 
seeking of a change of venue, produced a kind 
of flurry of expectation inside of the bar ; and 
the lawyers in their blue sparrow-tail coats 
with brass buttons, which constituted then a 
kind of professional uniform, moved about 
with as much animation as uneasy jay-birds, 
to which the general effect of their costume 
gave them a sort of family likeness. Their at- 
tention was divided, it is true; for when a 
member of the bar did succeed in settling him- 
self into a chair, which he always canted back 
on its hind legs, he was pretty sure to get into 
a position that would enable him to get a 
glance now and then at the face of Rachel 
Albaugh, who was interesting, not only for 
her beauty, but on account of her supposed 
relation to the case actually before the court. 
Never had Rachel’s lustrous eyes seemed finer, 
never had her marvelous complexion shown 
a tint more delicious ; her interest in the case 
lent animation to her expression, and her at- 
titude of listening set off the graceful turn of 
her features. 

The prosecuting attorney called Henry Mil- 
ler to prove that ‘Tom had been irritated with 
Lockwood at Albaugh’s, but Henry did what 
he could for Tom, by insisting that it did n’t 
“amount to anything” as a quarrel ; it was 
“only a huff,” he said. The next witness called 
was the nervous young man who had stood 

















balancing himself on the threshold of Wooden 
& Snyder’s store when Tom had threatened 
Lockwood, in paying back the money bor- 
rowed to discharge his gambling debt. He was 
a habitual gossip, and the story lost nothing 
from his telling. He did not forget to mention 
with evident pleasure that Rachel Albaugh’s 
name had been used in that quarrel. At this 
point Rachel, finding too many eyes turned 
from the witness to the high seat at the back 
of the room, lowered her green veil. 

Then the carpenter who had bought a three- 
cornered file on the morning of Tom’s out- 
burst against Lockwood also swore to the 
details of that affair as he remembered them, 
and the villager who had come in to buy nails 
to repair his garden fence gave a third version 
of the quarrel; but Snyder, the junior propri- 
etor of the store, told the incident as it was 
colored by his partisanship for Lockwood and 
in a way the most damaging to Tom. He swore 
that Lockwood was really afraid of Tom, and 
that at Lockwood’s suggestion he had himself 
got Blackman to speak to Tom’s uncle about 
it. The young men followed who had heard 
Tom say, as he left town after his break with 
his uncle, that George Lockwood was the 
cause of all his troubles, and that Lockwood 
“had better not get in his way again, if he 
knew what was good for him.” 

Lincoln sat out the hours of that forenoon 
without making a note, without raising an 
objection, without asking the witnesses a ques- 
tion, and without a book or a scrap of paper 
before him. He did not break silence at all, 
except to waive the cross-examination of each 
witness. The impression made in Tom’s favor 
by his voluntary appearance at the trial, when 
he might perhaps have got away, was by this 
time dissipated, and the tide set now over- 
whelmingly against him; and to this tide his 
self-contained lawyer had offered not the 
slightest opposition. It was a serious question 
even among the lawyers whether or not Lin- 
coln had given up the case. But if he had 
given up the case, why did he not fight on 
every small point, as any other lawyer would 
have done, for the sake of making a show of 
zeal? To Allen, the public prosecutor, there 
was something annoying and ominous in 
Lincoln’s silence; something that made him 
apprehensive of he knew not what. 

When the court took its noon recess Bar- 
bara and her mother were in utter despond- 
ency. It seemed to them that Lincoln was 
letting the case go by default, while the pros- 
ecuting attorney was full of energetic activity. 

“ Abra’m,” said Mrs. Grayson, intercepting 
Lincoln as he passed out of the bar with his 
hat drawn down over his anxious brows, “ ain’t 
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ther’ nothin’ you kin do for Tom? Can’t you 
show ’em that he never done it?” 

“T ’ll do whatever I can, Aunt Marthy, 
but you must leave it to me.” So saying, he 
quickly left her and pushed out of the door, 
while his learned brethren gathered into a 
group within the bar, and unanimously agreed 
in condemning his neglect of every opportu- 
nity to break the force of the evidence against 
Tom. Why had he not objected to much of 
it, why had he not cross-questioned, why did 
he not ask for a change of venue yesterday ? 

When the sheriff and his deputy, at the 
close of this forenoon session, passed out of 
the court-house with Tom, there was a rush 
of people around and in front of them. Men 
and boys climbed up on wagons, tree stumps, 
and whatever afforded them a good view of 
the criminal. For the most part the people 
were only moved by that heartless curiosity 
which finds a pleasurable excitement in the 
sight of other people’s woes, but there was 
also very manifest an increasing resentment 
toward Tom, and not a little of that human 
ferocity which is easily awakened in time of 
excitement and which reminds us of a sort of 
second cousinship that subsists between a 
crowd of men and a pack of wolves — or be- 
tween a pack of men and a crowd of wolves. 

When Tom found himself at length landed 
within the friendly prison walls, out of sight 
and hearing of the unfeeling crowd, he was 
in the deepest dejection, For what, indeed, 
that could happen now would be sufficient to 
turn back such a tide of popular condemna- 
tion? Barbara came to him presently with a 
dinner more relishable than that which the 
sheriff was accustomed to serve to prisoners, 
and all the way to the jail idle people had 
strolled after her; and though no one treated 
her with disrespect, she could hear them say- 
ing, “That ’s his sister,” and their voices 
were neither sympathetic nor friendly. When 
she set down the tray on one of the stools in 
front of Tom, she kept her eyes averted from 
his, lest he should detect the despondency 
that she knew herself to be incapable of hiding. 
On his part, ‘Tom made a feint to eat the food, 
for Barbara’s sake. But after examining first 
one tid-bit and then another, essaying to nib- 
ble a little first at this and then at that, he got 
up abruptly and left the whole. 

“*T is n’t any use, Barb,” he said, huskily. 
“1 can’t eat.” 

And Barbara, knowing how much need her 
brother had for all his self-control, did not 
trust herself to speak, but took up the tray and 
went out again, leaving Tom, when the deputy 
had locked the door, sitting alone on the 
bench, with his head between his hands. 


(To be continued.) 


Edward Eggleston. 





A the second of the recent Authors’ Read- 


ings in Washington in aid of the cause of 


international copyright, Dr. Edward Eggle- 
ston, introducing one of the readers, said: 
“A few years ago there began to appear in 
the magazines stories in dialect by an unknown 
writer, These were so full of quaint humor and 
individuality as to mark the arrival of a new 
man in our literature. I thought I saw here 
the hand of a vigorous young man destined 


to make a name in our literature, and to push 
us old fellows off the board, when once he 
should have reached his maturity. I now have 
the pleasure of introducing to you that prom- 
ising young man, Colonel R. M. Johnston.” 
Richard Malcolm Johnston was born in 
Hancock County, Georgia, March 8, 1822. 
His grandfather was the son of an Episcopal 
clergyman, and a Virginian, of Charlotte 
County, who emigrated to Georgia when it was 
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comparatively new ground. On the side of his 
mother, who was Catharine Davenport of the 
same county, his ancestors were also Virginians. 

His father was a large planter, for that part 
of the country. He began with a farm of 500 
acres, which, by gradual purchase, he increased 
to 2500. ‘The early years of the boy were 
spent upon this farm; and here he received 
the impressions which have determined his 
tastes for life. 

This region, called middle Georgia, was a 
strip of country about roo miles long, from 
east to west, and 60 broad, with the city of 
Augusta as its metropolis. When settled, it 
was a mere oasis of civilization in the midst 
of a desert of barbarism. The country round 
about was either uninhabited or occupied by 
Indian tribes, which were forced back on all 
sides as the settled region gradually and slowly 
enlarged its borders. The life here was almost 
as circumscribed as it would have been in a 
desert island. These conditions may account 
in part for its rugged independence and charm- 
ing provincialism. 

As society settled and clarified, the classes 
naturally separated. Sinceno violence marked 
this separation, there was nothing of the 
strained relation so often found in our 
American society. Master and servant were 
brought into direct relation, without the 
intervention of the hated overseer. The 
plantation was usually not too large for the 
owner to take direct supervision of it,—to 
know his servants personally, and to visit 
the “ quarters,” which were not very far from 
the “big house.” The perfect healthfulness 
of the climate made life possible all the year 
round on the plantations,—for white master 
as well as negro servant. In many parts of 
the South the arable land lay in river bottoms, 
low sea coasts, or swampy land, almost the 
counterpart of the country where the African 
race had been acclimated for thousands of 
years, but which was death to the white race. 
In these low-ground plantations the master 
had very little in his relations with his slaves 
that was personal. The races naturally grew 
apart. Many of the large planters did not 
even know all of their own slaves by sight, and 
their welfare was intrusted to an overseer. Of 
course, under these conditions, there was very 
little chance that thenegroes, huddled together, 
and away from the helpful association with 
their masters, should rise much above their 
old heathenism and barbarism. Though in 
the main fairly well fed, well clothed, and well 
housed, — from interest, if from no better mo- 
tive, they were lamentably ignorant. Such 
plantations were very hot-beds, where voo- 
dooism and witchcraft flourished mightily. 

In the middle Georgia region, in which 
Vow. XXXVI.— 40. 
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Richard Johnston was growing up and tak- 
ing his earliest impressions, everything was 
the reverse of this. On his father’s farm 
the field hands were on the kindliest terms 
with the white members of the family, espe- 
cially with the children, who delighted to visit 
the quarters, to hear the stories and to feast 
upon the crackling bread and roast sweet 
potatoes, that never seemed quite so perfect 
anywhere else. 

The children, black and white, grew up to- 
gether, getting into the same scrapes, talking 
the same patois, riding double in going to mill 
for the weekly grinding of meal—some- 
times the white boy in front, but quite as often 
the other way. The institution of slavery ex- 
isted here in its mildest form; it was, in the 
main, the patriarchal institution of the Bible, 
buying and selling being the exception, not the 
rule. Servants and their families descended 
from father to son, or were sometimes willed 
away, the servant being given, within limits, 
his choice of a master. 

The relations between the field hands and 
their owners were here very much the same as 
they were, in other parts of the South, between 
the household servants and their masters. 

Here no impassable chasm shut off the 
“‘po’ whites,” completely ostracizing them, 
as was the case in many parts of the Southern 
States. Life was almost archaic in its sim- 
plicity. The poorer classes were treated by 
their neighbors of the better class with the 
confidence and respect that their sturdy up- 
rightness and self-respect commanded. They 
were a simple, unlettered folk, full of hardi- 
hood and loyalty. They “did what they 
pleased with the king’s English, but were 
true to the behests of all honor”: the men 
were brave and the women were virtuous. 
This is utterly unlike the picture that has been 
so often drawn of the Georgia “ cracker.” 

Among the children of this gentle-hearted, 
simple-minded people, Richard Johnston grew 
up, forming friendships which colored all his 
future life, and furnish the key-note to that 
life and work. In the midst of the anomalous 
conditions of this society a group of charac- 
ter writers, unsurpassed by any others, have 
arisen, led on by Judge Longstreet in his 
rude but graphic pictures of the wholesome, 
jovial life of its earher days, followed by Joel 
Chandler Harris, in his inimitable Uncle Re- 
mus, and Richard Malcolm Johnston, in his 
equally inimitable stories of cracker life. The 
reason is not far to seek, why just here this 
school of realistic literature took rise — because 
the material was here, and the writers were 
an integral part of the life they undertook to 
depict, in a sense true of perhaps no other re- 
gion of the South. The school lacks the ideal- 
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ism of Cable and Page, though Page’s realism 
is exquisitely well balanced with the ideal; 
but that the conditions were not destructive 
of the growth of an ideal genius perhaps needs 
nothing more than the mention of one name, 
reverently honored wherever it is known — 
Sidney Lanier came also from this same mid- 
dle Georgia country. 

Until he was eight years old, Richard John- 
ston lived in the midst of this simply happy, 
untrammeled life, absorbing its characteristics 
day by day, and being molded by its influ- 
ences. For four years he attended what is 
known in some regions of the South as an 
“old field school.” Some poor, broken-down 
farmer, or business man, at the end of his re- 
sources, would betake himself to teaching. 
For a mere pittance he would undertake to 
impart to the children of the neighborhood 
his small store of knowledge; reading, writ- 
ing, and ciphering was usually the limit. The 
teacher did not possess knowledge enough to 
hurt the sturdy little lads and lassies who came 
to be taught, and who managed between times 
to learn many a lesson in kindliness and cour- 
tesy, especially the boys in helping and guard- 
ing the girls, of whom less was required, both 
in scholarship and behavior, than was asked 
of the sterner sex. 

“The Goose-pond School,” the first story in 
the earliest series of “The Dukesborough 
Tales,” is a genuine picture of the old field 
school, touched with the quaint humor of its 
writer. No one can read the story without feel- 
ing the warm-hearted, loving recognition of all 
that is good as well as a full appreciation of all 
its absurdities. The uncouthness of the master, 
his brutality and craven cowardice, were ex- 
ceptional but not impossible, and they serve 
to bring out into clearer relief the system, the 
school, and the “scholars” than a more com- 
monplace and peaceable teacher would have 
done. 

In 1830, when the boy was eight years old, 
Mr. Johnston moved first to Crawfordville, 
then to. Powelton, the “ Dukesborough ” of the 
tales. This he did to give his younger children 
the benefit of better schools than they could 
find in the country. At this time Powelton 
was a finished town of never more than one 
hundred and fifty inhabitants. It is to-day 
not larger than it was then, while Chicago, at 
that date a smaller town than Powelton, has in 
the mean time gone up to— Heaven and the 
census takers alone know where. 

Powelton, however, possessed a school which 
was a successful rival of the town proper; it 
had over one hundred and fifty pupils, besides 
teachers, other officials, and servants. For 
many years this school was carried on by ex- 
cellent teachers, usually from the New Eng- 
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land States. Here the boys and girls—for it 
was a mixed school — were prepared for col- 
lege, or were “ finished,” as the case might be. 

At this school Mr. Johnston’s children en- 
tered and began serious study. “ At thirteen,” 
Colonel Johnston said, in talking over these 
old times, “ I was madly, hopelessly, intensely, 
bottomlessly in love with a young lady of 
twenty-six, one of my teachers. The four 
years that must elapse before, according to 
my notions, I should be eligible to marry her, 
I thought of as I would now think of four 
thousand standing between me and the con- 
summation of my highest earthly hope.” 

A curious friendship had existed for some 
time between the boy of thirteen and a whim- 
sical bachelor of forty—a neighbor of the 
Johnston family. To this friend the boy con- 
fided the secret of his passionate attachment 
for his mature lady-love, with all its attendant 
thrills and hopes, woes and despairs. His friend 
received the confidence with the utmost grav- 
ity and sympathy, and advised him to confide 
in his mother —a piece of advice which he re- 
ligiously followed. After pouring out the whole 
matter in her sympathetic ear, she said, with 
a curious, suppressed smile: 

“ My son, I would advise you, whatever 
you do, not to let your father know the state 
of your affections. He would assuredly give 
you a thrashing.” 

This suggestion is used in a very amusing 
way in “The Early Majority of Mr. ‘Thomas 
Watts,” one of the first series of “ The Dukes- 
borough Tales.” 

The youthful lover’s hopes were dashed by 
his inamorata’s marrying some one else. After 
the proper interim of desolation and dark de- 
spair over his crushed hopes, the lady teacher 
of twenty-six had a successor in the person 
of a young girl of fifteen. One is irresistibly 
reminded of David Copperfield and the eldest 
Miss Larkins in this experience. 

These early and ardent love affairs, as in- 
tense and serious as any later experience could 
possibly be, were very characteristic of the 
Southern boy of the past. They sometimes 
ended in a temporary eclipse of the youthful 
lover in desperation and impenetrable gloom, 
and sometimes in them lay the germ of a 
happy married life. They were as different 
from the objectionable flirtations and fastness, 
so often seen among the children of the 
present day, as the light is different from 
darkness: full of ardent dreams of self-im- 
molation, of daring courage, of tender protec- 
tion, of reverent adoration for his lady-love, 
worthy of any knight of chivalry — beautiful 
they were and touching in spite of their ab- 
surd unreality. 

After leaving the Powelton school the boy 
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went to college, where he was graduated in 
1841. He taught two years, and then began 
the practice of law with Linton Stephens, a 
younger brother of Alexander H. Stephens, as 
his partner. For ten years he continued at the 
bar, in the northern and middle circuits of 
Georgia. 

A lawyer’s life, in those days, when the 
country was so thinly settled that no one small 
district afforded sufficient litigation to support 
a single lawyer, was a peculiar one. A bevy 
of practitioners following the court in its ses- 
sions madea peripatetic society for themselves. 
‘The scenes in court were sometimes irresistibly 
funny ; the peculiarities of the people, the in- 
congruity of setting, all supplied material for 
uproarious mirth in the symposium that fol- 
lowed each day’s work. 

The dialect, so familiar to these men in their 
childhood, became indelibly engraven on their 
memories by repetition in the stories they told, 
and their native gifts as raconteurs found an 
admirable field for development in these days 
filled with court experience and the nights 
filled equally with laughter. 

In answer to the question, “ How is it that 
you never ‘slip up’ in the dialect of the crack- 
ers?” Colonel Johnston replied, “ Slip up in 
my vernacular! Howcould |? I talked it when 
I was a boy with the other boys. I often, now, 
find myself dropping unconsciously into it. 
When a middle Georgia man gets ‘ mad,’ I 
assure you he does not use the stately anath- 
emas of the Charlestonian or Savannese; he 
just ‘cusses’ roundly in the cracker ‘lingo,’ 
and gets an immense amount of satisfaction 
out of it.” 

I have often heard native Georgians drop 
in the most charming way into this dialect, 
when they were in a light or tender mood, 
particularly when talking to little children. 

In 1844 Mr. Johnston was married to Miss 
Frances Mansfield, of the same county (Han- 
cock), whose father was from the State of Con- 
necticut. ‘Twenty-two was quite a sober age 
for those days, but his wife was only fifteen. 
Marriages used to be contracted at absurdly 
early ages, especially in the Southern States. 
There was something besides climate to ac- 
count for this. Housekeeping there was such 
avery simple affair. If, as often chanced to be 
the case, the youthful lovers belonged to fam- 
ilies whose plantations adjoined, a slice was 
taken from each, a modest house was built, 
sometimes of the timber on the place and by 
domestic carpenters, and with the overflow of 
household goods from the homesteads the ar- 
rangements were easily and cheaply made, 
and the young couple were married and took 
possession, and began a simple happy life like 
that from which they had detached themselves. 
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Their homes were very full of comfort, their 
needs, beyond the inevitable education, espe- 
cially the college course for the boys, made no 
heavy drain upon the family resources, and by 
the time the boys were old enough for that the 
means were there. 

Certain of the household servants from one 
or other of the parent homes went with the 
young people, and they, with their children, 
formed an integral part of the new household, 
and grew up and grew old with it. 

After ten years of this life at the bar, Mr. 
Johnston was offered three positions almost 
at the same time —a judgeship of the north- 
ern circuit, the presidency of one college, and 
a professorship in another. ‘This latter offer, 
as being most congenial, he accepted, and 
was made professor of de//es-/ettres in the State 
University, Md., a position which he held for 
four years, and then he opened a boys’ school 
at his plantation near Sparta. ‘There he car- 
ried on a very flourishing school in connection 
with his farm till 1867. In this year a sad do- 
mestic bereavement, the death of a daughter 
just grown up, made old places and associations 
unbearable. Giving up a school of 60 pupils, 
of whom he took 40 with him, he returned to 
Maryland, intending to form a school there. 
This he did a few miles outside of Baltimore. 
Since that time he has been teaching, lectur- 
ing, and writing. 

His first story appeared under the nom de 
plume Philemon Perch, in the “Southern Mag- 
azine,” a periodical, largely eclectic, which was 
published in Baltimore. In this, as in all his 
other stories, he went back to the old home 
life of his early childhood. With the tendency 
to classical allusion so dear to the Southern 
heart, he says: “ Of all places on earth, it is 
the dearest to me. The academy grove seems 
to me now more beautiful than anything in 
Tempe or Arcadia could possibly be.” 

This love for old associations, old places, 
old times, shines through all his work ; it quali 
fies the fun in every description. No touch of 
ridicule or shade of contempt for the primitive 
simplicity of living, the clumsy laboring after 
expression, the narrowness of thought that 
marked that intensely provincial life, ever mars 
his work. A loving, tender light shines through 
the quaint humor; it plays over every incident, 
and irradiates every homely detail of life he 
depicts, lifting it above all touch of sordidness., 

The merit of his work received almost im- 
mediate recognition. No one was so surprised 
as its author at the success of this his first liter- 
ary venture; other stories followed, but it did 
not seem to occur to Colonel Johnston to seek 
a wider field for his work, or to think of his 
writing as a source of income, for he had 
contributed the early stories without asking 
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remuneration. In 1879, however, his dear and 
valued friend Sidney Lanier persuaded him to 
submit a story to “ Scribner's Magazine,” now 
Tue Century. When this was accepted Mr. 
Lanier’s delight was unbounded, both because 
the writer was his friend, and because the life 
so vividly depicted was sweet in his memory. 

This story, “ Mr. Neelus Peeler’s Condi- 
tions,” forms the point from which Colonel 
Johnston dates his literary career. It is a re- 
markable fact that an author who has deserv- 
edly attained such wide recognition for the 
freshness, broadness, and humor of his work 
should have been over fifty years of age before 
he attempted it, and that he should date his 
literary life from his fifty-seventh year. 

From the beginning Colonel Johnston has 
loved his work and been faithful and consci- 
entious in it. He does not write rapidly, nor 
please himself easily. ‘The stories that have 
such an easy, impromptu air have sometimes 
been written over and over again. Speaking 
of the principal female character in his novel 
“Old Mark Langston,” he said: “I meant to 
make her mean, like her father; but before I 
had written fifty lines about her, she just turned 
herself out of my hands” [with a very graphic 
gesture], “and there she was before me; she 
seemed to say: ‘ Don’t make me mean! [ am 
a woman. You never knew a woman mean 
like that’; and I had to stop. I just could 
not do it. I cannot, somehow, be rough with 
my women; they always seem to reproach 
me. I cannot forget the reverence due to their 
feminity.” After a pause, “ No, I cannot do it.” 

There is no plot in his stories carefully 
devised ; it is not so much a story he has to 
tell as a life he has to depict. The nucleus 
of each sketch is not a thing, but a person. 
He takes a character or two, perhaps; as he 
writes, they become defined and grow into 
roundness and reality under his hand. The 
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incidents are for the sake of the characters, 
not the characters for the sake of the incidents. 

The mise en scene is always photographic- 
ally accurate; every detail is true. “ As long 
as the people in my stories have no fixed sur- 
roundings, they are nowhere to me; I cannot 
get along with them at all.” 

Colonel Johnston has it in view to write a 
story of the higher village life about Powelton, 
which he says was equal in refinement, cult- 
ure, and charm to any society he has ever 
known, and somewhat peculiar. It is, how- 
ever, always difficult, after following a certain 
vein, to work out of it. The demand for short 
stories is much greater than for novels, either 
as books or serials. In consequence he has 
been rather crowded into the short story di- 
rection, and especially in the delineation of 
the cracker type. 

Five books from his pen have been pub- 
lished besides “ The Dukesborough ‘Tales ”— 
“ Old Mark Langston”; “’T'wo Gray Tourists,” 
a book of sketches of travel; “ Mr. Absalom 
Billingsbee and Other Georgia Folk”; and, 
in conjunction with William Hand Brown, a 
history of English literature, and the Life of 
Alexander H. Stephens. 

In speaking of his future work, Colonel 
Johnston said: “In going back to my past life, 
and in attempting to make a worthy record of 
the limited provincial life in the midst of which 
my childish days were passed, I have drawn a 
sweet solace for the sadness of my exile, of 
being so far from old places, old friends, even 
old graves. The stories dre all imaginary, 
but they are in harmony with what I have 
seen and of which I have sometimes been a 
part. I loved this people and this district, 
and in doing so have loved many of the most 
gifted and most cultured and most distin- 
guished men in dear old Georgia.” 


Sophie Bledsoe Herrick. 


ASLEEP. 


I FOUND Love sleeping in a place of shade, 
And as in some sweet dream his sweet lips smiled ; 
Yea, seemed he as a lovely, sleeping child. 
Soft kisses on his full, red lips I laid, 
And with red roses did his tresses braid ; 
Then pure, white lilies on his breast I piled, 
And fettered him with woodbine fresh and wild, 











And fragrant armlets for his arms I made. 
But while I, gazing, yearned across his breast, 
Upright he sprang, and from swift hand, alert, 
Sent forth a shaft that lodged within my heart. 
Ah! had I never played with Love at rest, 
J still had lived, who die now of this hurt, 
fe had not wakened — had not cast his dart. 
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Philip Bourke Marston. 
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leagues. Military neces- 
sity, not political expediency, was now the 
unavoidable rule of action. ‘The Washington 
authorities had long foreseen that merely fill- 
ing the National capital with Northern regi- 
ments would not by itself give security to the 
Government buildings and archives. ‘The pres- 
idential mansion, the Capitol, and the various 
department offices all lay within easy reach of 
rebel batteries which might rise in a single 
night at commanding points on the southern 
bank of the Potomac, and from which hostile 
shot and shell could speedily reduce the whole 
city to ruins. As early, therefore, as the 3d of 
May, Scott instructed General Mansfield, the 
local commander, to seize and fortify Arlington 
Heights. Various causes produced a postpone- 
ment of the design, urgent as was the neces- 
sity; but finally the needed reénforcements 
arrived. Under plans carefully matured, the 
Union forces commanded by Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Irvin McDowell on the morning of May 
24 made their advance across the Potomac 
River and entered Virginia. Here was begun 
that formidable system of earth-works, crown- 
ing every hill in an irregular line for perhaps 
ten miles, extending from the river-bend above 
Georgetown to the bay into which Hunting 
Creek flows, below Alexandria, which consti- 
tuted such an immense military strength, 
and so important a moral support to the Army 
of the Potomac, and, indeed, to the Union 
sentiment of the whole country during the 
entire war. 

Three other movements of troops were be- 
gun about the same time. General Butler was 
transferred from Baltimore to Fort Monroe to 
collect nine or ten regiments for aggressive 
purposes. General Robert Patterson, who 
was organizing the Pennsylvania militia, as- 
sembled the contingent of that State with a 
view to a movement against Harper’s Ferry. 


* Copyright by J. G. Nicolay and John Hay, 1886. 


And General George B. McClellan, appointed 
to organize the contingent from the State of 
Ohio, had his earliest attention directed to- 
ward a movement into western Virginia. 

Prompted by many different shades of feel- 
ing, there now arose throughout the North 
a demand for military action and military suc- 
cess. Assuming the undeniable preponderance 
of men and means in the free States, public 
opinion illogically also assumed that they 
could be made immediately victorious. Under 
bold head-lines a leading newspaper kept 
“The nation’s war cry” standing in its col- 
umns: “ Forward to Richmond! Forward to 
Richmond! ‘The rebel Congress must not be 
allowed to meet there on the zoth of July. 
By that date the place must be held by the 
National army!” ¢ ‘Though this was but a sin- 
gle voice, it brought responsive echoes from 
all parts of the North. 

Two months of the first three-months’ en- 
listment of the militia called into service were 
already gone; it seemed desirable that the 
remaining third of their term should be util- 
ized in an energetic movement. General 
Scott’s original idea had been that this ener- 
getic movement should occur at Harper's 
Ferry; but Johnston’s evacuation of that place, 
and Patterson’s over-caution and defensive 
strategy, frustrated the design. Under the in- 
creasing political pressure, the most promising 
alternative was thought to be a direct advance 
from Washington against Manassas Junction, 
the strategical importance of which the Con- 
federates had instinctively recognized, espe- 
cially its relation to Harper's Ferry. Colonel 
Cocke had written to Lee, May 15: 


These two columns, one at Manassas and one at 
Winchester, could readily coéperate and concentrate 
upon the one point or the other; either to make head 
against the enemy’s columns advancing down the val- 
ley, should he force ,Harper’s Ferry, or in case we 
repulse him at Harper’s Ferry, the Winchester 7 
porting column could throw itself on this side of the 
mountains to codperate with the column at Manassas, 


On the 29th of June President Lincoln 
called his Cabinet and principal military offi- 
cers to a council of war at the Executive 
Mansion, to discuss a campaign against the 
rebels at Manassas. General Scott took occa- 

t “ New York Tribune,” June 20, 1861, 
All rights reserved. 
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sion to say that he was not in favor of such 
a movement. “ He did not believe ina little 
war by piecemeal. But he believed in a war 
of large bodies.” He adhered to the “ ana- 
conda” policy, and a decisive campaign down 
the Mississippi River in the autumn and win- 
ter. “ We were to go down, fight all the bat- 
tles that were necessary, take all the positions 
we could find and garrison them, fight a bat- 
tle at New Orleans and win it, and thus end the 
war.”* But being overruled by the President 
and Cabinet in favor of an immediate move- 
ment, the old soldier gracefully yielded his 
preference, and gave his best counsel and co- 
operation to the new enterprise. He caused 
to be read the plan matured by General Mc- 
Dowell and approved by himself. 

McDowell’s plan stated that the secession 
forces then at Manassas Junction, under com- 
mand of General Beauregard, and its de- 
pendencies, were estimated at twenty-five 
thousand. When threatened they would call 
up all reénforcements within reach. 


If General J. E. Johnston’s force is kept engaged 
by Major-General Patterson, and Major-General Butler 
occupies the force now in his vicinity, I think they will 
not be able to bring up more than ten thousand men. 
So we must calculate on having to do with about 
thirty-five thousand men. . . . Leaving small garri- 
sons in the defensive works, I propose to move against 
Manassas with a force of 30,000 of all arms, organized 
into 3 columns, with a reserve of 10,000. . ‘ 
After uniting the columns this side of it, I pro- 
pose to attack the main position by turning it, if 
possible, so as to cut off communications by rail with 


the South. t 


Before, however, the preparation for this 
advance had even been completed, the first 
campaign of the war, though not an extensive 
one, was already finished with a decided suc- 
cess to the Union arms. 

When the Richmond convention by the 
secret secession ordinance of the 17th of 
April, and a few days later by a military league 
with Jefferson Davis, literally kidnapped Vir- 
ginia and transferred her, bound hand and foot, 
to the rebel government at Montgomery, the 
western half of the State rose with an almost 
unanimous protest against the rude violation 
of self-government, and resolved to secede 
from secession. A series of popular meetings 
was held, with such success that on the 13th 
of May delegates from twenty-five counties 
met for consultation at Wheeling, and agreed 
on such further action and coéperation as 
would enable them to counteract and escape 
the treason and alienation to which they had 
been committed without their consent. The 
leaders made their designs known to Presi- 
dent Lincoln at Washington, and to General 
McClellan at Cincinnati, commanding the 

* Committee on Conduct of the War. 
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Department of the Ohio, and were not only 
assured of earnest sympathy, but promised 
active help from the Ohio contingent of three- 
months’ volunteers, whenever the decisive 
moment of need should arrive. In conform- 
ity with this understanding, an expedition un- 
der McClellan’s orders moved against and 
dispersed a little nucleus of rebel troops at 
Philippi, in a secluded mountain valley about 
fifteen miles south of Grafton. 

Under shelter and encouragement of this 
initial military success, the political scheme 
of forming a new State proceeded with accel- 
erated ardor. As early as June 11 a delegate 
convention, representing about forty counties 
lying between the crest of the Alleghanies 
and the Ohio River, met and organized at 
Wheeling. On the 13th of June, after reciting 
the various treasonable usurpations of the 
Richmond convention and Governor Letcher, 
it adopted a formal declaration that all the 
acts of the convention and the executive were 
without authority and void, and declared va- 
cated all executive, legislative, and judicial 
offices in the State held by those “who ad- 
here to said convention and executive.” On 
the 19th of June an ordinance was adopted 
creating a provisional State government, un- 
der which F. H. Peirpoint was appointed 
governor, to wield executive authority in 
conjunction with an executive council of five 
members. A legislature was constituted by 
calling together such members-elect as would 
take a prescribed oath of allegiance to the 
United States and to the restored government 
of Virginia, and providing for filling the va- 
cancies of those who refused. A similar pro- 
vision continued or substituted other State 
and county officers. After adding sundry 
other ordinances to this groundwork of res- 
toration, the convention on the 25th took 
a recess till August. The newly constituted 
legislature soon met to enact laws for the 
provisional government; and on July g it 
elected two United States senators, who were 
admitted to seats four days later. 

So far the work was simply a repudiation 
of secession and a restoration of the govern- 
ment of the whole State which had been 
usurped. But the main motive and purpose 
of the counter-revolution was not allowed to 
halt nor fail. In August the Wheeling con- 
vention reassembled, and on the zoth adopt- 
ed an ordinance creating the new State of 
Kanawha (afterward West Virginia) and pro- 
viding for a popular vote to be taken in the fol- 
lowing October on the question of ratification. 

The Richmond government had no thought 
of surrendering western Virginia to the Union 
without a struggle. Toward the end of June 
t McDowell to Townsend, June, 1861. War Records. 


























they sent General Garnett to oppose the Fed- 
eral forces. He took position in a mountain- 
pass at Laurel Hill with 3 or 4 regiments, and 
stationed Colonel Pegram in another pass at 
Rich Mountain, 17 miles south, with a regi- 
ment and 6 guns. Early in July, General Mc- 
Clellan, learning the weakness of the rebels, 
resolved to drive them from their positions. 
He sent General Morris with 5 or 6 regiments 
against Garnett, and himself moved with some 
7 regiments upon Pegram’s intrenched camp. 
General Rosecrans, commanding McClellan’s 
advance, was fortunate enough to obtain a 
Union mountaineer, thoroughly familiar with 
the locality, who led a detachment of 1900 men 
to the rear of the rebel position, where they 
easily dispersed an outpost of 300 men with 2 
guns stationed near the summit. This victory 
made Pegram’s position untenable; and, has- 
tily abandoning his intrenched camp and guns, 
he sought to join Garnett at Laurel Hill by a 
northward march along the mountain-top. 
Garnett, however, was already retreating ; 
and Pegram, unable to escape, surrendered 
his command of between 500 and 600 to Mc- 
Clellan on the morning of the 13th of July. 

A difficult route of retreat to the northward 
still lay open to Garnett, and he made diligent 
efforts to impede the pursuit, which was pushed 
with vigor. About noon of July 13 Captain 
Benham with three Union regiments came up 
with the rebel wagon train at Carrick’s Ford, 
one of the crossings of Cheat River, twenty-six 
miles north-west of Laurel Hill. Here Garnett 
deployed his rear-guard of aregiment with three 
guns to protect his train; but by a sharp at- 
tack the Union forces drove the enemy, captur- 
ing one of the guns. In a desultory skirmish 
alittle farther on Garnett himself was killed by 
a sharpshooter, and that incident terminated 
the pursuit. The Unionists secured the wagon 
train, and the remnant of rebels successfully 
continued their farther retreat. 

Large political and military results followed 
this series of comparatively slight encounters. 
They terminated the campaign for the pos- 
session of western Virginia, and the movement 
for the establishment of a separate State there- 
after went on unchecked. The most important 
result was upon the personal fortunes of General 
McClellan. These were the first decided Union 


* HUNTSVILLE, VA., July 14, 1861. 

COLONEL TOWNSEND: Garnett and forces routed; 
his baggage and one gun taken; his army demoral- 
ized; Garnett killed. We have annihilated the enemy 
in western Virginia, and have lost 13 killed and not 
more than 40 wounded. We have in all killed at least 
200 of the enemy, and their prisoners will amount to at 
least 1000. Have taken seven guns in all. I still look 
for the capture of the remnant of Garnett’s army by 
General Hill. The troops defeated are the crack regi- 
ments of eastern Virginia, aided by Georgians, Ten- 
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victories of the war, and they were hailed by 
the North with a feeling of triumph altogether 
disproportionate to their real magnitude. When 
on the following day McClellan summed up in 
a single laconic dispatch * the scattered and 
disconnected incidents of three different days, 
happening forty miles apart, the impression, 
without design on his part, was most natu- 
rally produced upon the authorities and the 
country that so sweeping and effective a cam- 
paign could only be the work of a military 
genius of the first order. McClellan was the 
unquestioned hero of the hour. The ¢/at of 
this achievement soon called him to Washing- 
ton, and in a train of events which followed 
had no insignificant influence in securing his 
promotion, on the rst of November follow- 
ing, without further victories, to the command 
of all the armies of the United States. 


BULL RUN. f 


It had been arranged that McDowell’s ad- 
vance against the enemy at Manassas should 
begin on July g: by dint of extraordinary ex- 
ertions he was ready and issued his marching 
orders on July 16.{ But his organization was 
very imperfect and his preparations were far 
from complete. Many of his regiments reached 
him but two days before, and some only on 
the day he moved. He started with barely 
wagons enough for his ammunition and hos- 
pital supplies ; tents, baggage, and rations were 
to follow.§ The utmost caution was enjoined 
to avoid another Vienna or Big Bethel disas- 
ter. Three things, his marching orders said, 
would be held unpardonable: /irs¢, to come 
upon a battery or a breastwork without knowl- 
edge of its position. Second, to be surprised. 
Third, to fall back. His army being a new, 
untried machine, his men unused to the fa- 
tigues and privations of a march, progress was 
slow. With a cumbersome movement it felt 
its way toward Fairfax Court Houseand Cen- 
treville, the outposts of the enemy having 
sufficient time to retire as it advanced. Tyler 
commanded his first division, of 4 brigades; 
Hunter the second division, of 2 brigades; 
Heintzelman the third division, of 3 bri- 
gades; and Miles the fifth division, of 2 bri- 
gades. The fourth division, under Runyon, 


nesseeans, and Carolinians. Our success is complete 
and secession is killed in this country. 
Gro. B. MCCLELLAN, 
Major-General Commanding. 
[War Records. } 


t For a more detailed account of the battle of Bull 
Run, see Nicolay, “ The Outbreak of Rebellion,” pp. 
169-197. 

t War Records. 

§ Committee on Conduct of the War. 
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was left behind to guard his communications. 
His total command embraced an aggregate 
of 34,320 men; his marching column proper 
consisted of a little less than 28,000 men, in- 
cluding artillery, a total of 49 guns, and a 
single battalion of cavalry. 

When, on the morning of July 18, Tyler 
reached Centreville, he found that the enemy 
had everywhere retired behind the line of Bull 
Run, a winding, sluggish stream flowing south- 
easterly toward the Potomac, about thirty-two 
miles south-east of Washington. While it is 
fordable in many places, it generally has steep 
and sometimes precipitous and rocky banks 
with wooded heights on the west. Three miles 
beyond the stream lies Manassas Junction on 
a high, open plateau. Here the railroads, from 
Richmond on the south and the Shenandoah 
Valley on the west, come together. ‘To pro- 
tect this junction the rebels had some slight 
field-works, armed with 14 or 15 heavy guns, 
and garrisoned by about 2000 men. Beaure- 
gard, in command since the 1st of June, had 
gathered an army of nearly 22,000 men and 29 
guns. The independent command of Holmes, 
called up from Aquia Creek, augmented his 
force to a little over 23,000 men and 35 guns. 
Instead of keeping this about the Manassas 
earth-works he had brought it close down to the 
banks of Bull Run and posted it along a line 
some eight miles in length, extending from the 
Manassas railroad to the stone bridge on the 
Warrenton turnpike, and guarding the five 
intermediate fords. 

The enemy retired from Centreville as Tyler 
approached that place ; and taking a light de- 
tachment to make a reconnaissance, he fol- 
lowed their main body toward the crossing of 
Bull Run at Blackburn’s Ford, near the cen- 
ter of Beauregard’s extended line. Tyler was 
under express orders to observe well the roads, 
but not to bring on an engagement.* Appar- 
ently lured on, however, by the hitherto easy 
approach, his reconnaissance became a skir- 
mish, and calling up support, the skirmish be- 
came a preliminary battle. Before he was well 
aware of it 60 men had fallen, 2 exposed 
field-pieces had been with difficulty extricated, 
1 regiment had retreated in confusion, and 
3 others were deployed in line of battle, to 
make a new charge. At this point Tyler re- 
membered his instructions and called off his 
troops. This engagement at Blackburn’s Ford, 
so apparently without necessity or advantage, 
greatly exasperated the men and officers en- 
gaged in it, and seriously chilled the fine 
spirit in which the army started on its march. 
The attacking detachment didnot then know 
that the enemy had suffered equal loss and 
demoralization. t 
McDowell began his campaign with the 
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purpose of turning the flank of the enemy on 
the south; but the examinations made on the 
18th satisfied him that the narrow roads and 
rough country in that direction made such a 
movement impracticable. When, in addition, 
he heard Tyler’s cannonade on the same day, 
he hurried forward his divisions to Centre- 
ville; and the report of that day’s engagement 
also seemed to prove it inexpedient to make 
a direct attack.t That night McDowell as- 
sembled his division commanders at Centre- 
ville and confidentially informed them that 
he had changed his original plan, and resolved 
to march northward and turn Beauregard’s left 
flank.t All of Friday, the 19th, and Saturday, the 
zoth, were spent in an effort of the engineers 
to find an unfortified ford over Bull Run in 
that direction; and thus the main battle was 
postponed till Sunday, July 21. During those 
two days, while McDowell’s army was re- 
freshed by rest and supplied with rations, the 
strength of the enemy in his front was greatly 
increased. 

McDowell’s movement was based upon the 
understanding and promise that Patterson 
should hold Johnston in the Shenandoah Val- 
ley, and General Scott made every exertion 
to redeem this promise. On the 13th he di- 
rected Patterson to detain Johnston “ in the 
valley of Winchester”; and as the critical 
time approached, and hearing no official re- 
port from him for three whole days, he sent 
him a sharp admonition: “ Do not let the 
enemy amuse and delay you with a small 
force in front, whilst he reénforces the 
[Manassas] Junction with his main body.” 
And still more emphatically on the 18th, 
while the engagement of Blackburn’s Ford 
was being fought by McDowell’s troops: “I 
have certainly been expecting you to beat the 
enemy. If not, to hear that you had felt him 
strongly, or at least had occupied him by 
threats and demonstrations. You have been 
at least his equal, and, I suppose, superior in 
numbers. Has he not stolen a march and 
sent reénforcements toward Manassas Junc- 
tion? A week is enough to win victories.” § 
Patterson was touched by the implied censure, 
and answered restively: “ ‘The enemy has 
stolen no march upon me. I have kept him 
actively employed, and by threats and re- 
connaissances in force have caused him to be 
reénforced.” || But the facts did not bear out 
the assertion. He had been grossly outwitted, 
and the enemy was at that moment making the 
stolen march which Scott feared, and of which 


* McDowell to Tyler, July 18, 1861. War Records. 
t War Records. 

t Scott to Patterson, July 17, 1861. War Records. 
§ Scott to Patterson. ar Records. 

|| Patterson to Scott, July 18, 1861. War Records. 
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Patterson remained in profound ignorance till 
two days later. 

Since the gth of July his readiness to “ offer 
battle,” or to “strike” when the proper mo- 
ment should arrive, had oozed away. He 
became clamorous for reénforcements, and 
profuse of complaints. Making no energetic 
reconnaissance to learn the truth, and credit- 
ing every exaggerated rumor, he became im- 
pressed that he was “in face of an enemy 
far superior in numbers.” Understanding per- 


' fectly the nature andimportance of his assigned 


task, and admitting in his dispatches that “ this 
force is the key-stone of the combined move- 
ments”; ambitious to perform a brilliant act, 
and commanding abundant means to execute 
his plan, his courage failed in the trying mo- 
ment. “To-morrow I advance to Bunker Hill,” 
he reported on July 14, “ preparatory to the 
other movement. If an opportunity offers, I 
shall attack.”* Reaching Bunker Hill on the 
15th, he was within nine miles of the enemy. 
His opportunity was at hand. Johnston had 
only12,000menalltold; Patterson, from18,o00 
to 22,000. All that and the following day he 
must have been torn by conflicting emotions. 
He was both seeking and avoiding a battle. 
He had his orders written out for an attack. 
But it would appear that his chief of staff, 
Fitz-John Porter, together with Colonels Aber- 
crombie and Thomas, at the last moment per- 
suaded him to change his mind. Making only 
a slight reconnaissance on the 16th, he late 
that night countermanded his orders, and on 
July 17 marched to Charlestown —nominally 
as a flank movement, but practically in re- 
treat. Johnston, the Confederate commander, 
was at Winchester, in daily anticipation of 
Patterson's attack, when at midnight of July 
17 he received orders to go at once to the 
help of Beauregard at Manassas. By g o’clock 
on the morning of the 18th his scouts brought 
him information that Patterson’s army was 
at Charlestown. Relieved thus unexpectedly 
from a menace of danger which otherwise he 
could neither have resisted nor escaped, he 
lost no time. At noon of the same day he had 
his whole effective force of gooo men on the 
march; by noon of Saturday, July 20, 6000 
of them, with 20 guns, were in Beauregard’s 
camp at Bull Run, ready to resist McDowell’s 
attack, 

The Union army lay encamped about Cen- 
treville; from there the Warrenton turnpike 
ran westward over a stone bridge, crossing 
Bull Run to Gainesville, several miles beyond. 
Unaware as yet that Johnston had joined 
Beauregard, McDowell desired to seize 
Gainesville, a station on the railroad, to pre- 

* Patterson to Townsend, July 14, 1861. War 

ecords. 
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vent such a junction, The stone bridge was 
thought to be defended in force, besides being 
mined, ready to be blown up. The engineers, 
however, late on Saturday, obtained informa- 
tion that Sudley Ford, two or three miles 
above, could be readily carried and crossed 
by an attacking column. 

On Saturday night, therefore, McDowell 
called his officers together and announced his 
plan of battle for the following day. Tyler's 
division was ordered to advance on the War- 
renton turnpike and threaten the stone bridge; 
while Hunter and Heintzelman, with their di- 
visions, should make a circuitous and secret 
night march, seize and cross Sudley Ford, and 
descending on the enemy’s side of Bull Run 
should carry the batteries at the stone bridge 
by a rear attack, whereby Tyler would be able 
to cross and join in the main battle. 

Beauregard, on his part, also planned an ag- 
gressive movement forthat same Sunday morn- 
ing. No sooner had Johnston arrived than he 
proposed that the Confederates should sally 
from their intrenchments, cross the five fords 
of Bull Run they were guarding, march by the 
various converging roads to Centreville, and 
surprise and crush the Union army in its 
camps. The orders for such an advance and 
attack were duly written out, and Johnston, as 
ranking officer, signed his approval of them in 
the gray twilight of Sunday morning. But it 
proved wasted labor. At sunrise Tyler’s sig- 
nal guns announced the Union advance and 
attack. The original plan was thereupon aban- 
doned, and Beauregard proposed a modifica- 
tion —to stand on the defensive with their left 
flank at the stone bridge, and attack with their 
right from the region of Blackburn’s Ford. This 
suggestion again Johnston adopted and or- 
dered to be carried out. There had been con- 
fusion and delay in the outset of McDowell’s 
march, and the flanking route around by Sud- 
ley Ford proved unexpectedly long. Tyler's 
feigned attack at the stone bridge was so fee- 
ble and inefficient that it betrayed its object ; 
the real attack by Hunter and Heintzelman, de- 
signed to begin at daylight, could not be made 
until near 11 o’clock. The first sharp encounter 
took place about a mile north of the Warren- 
ton turnpike ; some five regiments on each side 
being engaged. The rebels tenaciously held 
their line foran hour. But the Union column 
was constantly swelling with arriving batteries 
and regiments. Tyler’s division found a ford, 
and crossing Bull Run a short distance above 
the stone bridge, three of its brigades joined 
Hunter and Heintzelman. About 12 o'clock 
the Confederate line, composed mainly of 
Johnston’s troops, wavered and broke, and 
was swept back across and out of the valley 
of the Warrenton turnpike, and down the road 
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running southward from Sudley Ford to Ma- 
nassas Junction. 

The commanders and other officers on both 
sides were impressed with the conviction that 
this conflict of the forenoon had decided the 
fortunes of the day. Beauregard’s plan to 
make a counter-attack from his right flank 
against Centreville had failed through a mis- 
carriage of orders; and leaving Johnston at 
headquarters to watch the entire field, he 
hastened personally to endeavor to check the 
tide of defeat. Jackson, afterward known by 
the sobriquet of “ Stonewall,” had already 
formed his fresh brigade, also of Johnston’s 
army, on the crest of a ridge half a mile south 
of the Warrenton turnpike. Other regiments 
and batteries were hurried up, until they con- 
stituted a semicircular line of 12 regiments, 
22 guns, and 2 companies of cavalry, strongly 
posted and well hidden in the edge of a piece 
of woods behind the screen of a thick growth 
of young pines. 

At half-past 2 o’clock in the afternoon, 
McDowell attacked this second position of 
the enemy with an immediately available force 
of about 14 regiments, 24 guns, and a single 
battalion of cavalry. Here the advantages of 
position were all strongly against him. The 
enemy was posted, concealed, and his artil- 
lery concentrated, while McDowell's brigades 
were at the foot of the hill; not only where the 
ascent must be made in open view, but where 
the nature of the ground rendered a united 
advance impossible. A series of successive 
and detached assaults followed. Two batteries 
were lost by mistaking a rebel for a Union 
regiment; and because of the lax organiza- 
tion and want of discipline in the raw volun- 
teer regiments, the strength of McDowell’s 
command melted away in a rapid demoraliza- 
tion and disintegration. The scales of victory, 
however, yet vibrated in uncertainty, when 
at 4 in the afternoon the remainder of John- 
ston’s army arrived, and seven fresh rebel 
regiments were thrown against the extreme 
right and partly in rear of the Union line. 

This heavy numerical overweight at a de- 
cisive time and place terminated the battle 
very suddenly. The abundant rumors that 
Johnston was coming to the help of Beaure- 
gard seemed verified; and the Union regi- 
ments, ignorant of the fact that they had been 
successfully fighting part of his force all day, 
were now seized with a panic; and began by 
a common impulse to move in retreat. The 
suddenness of their victory was as unexpected 
to the rebel as to the Union commanders. 
Jefferson Davis, who had come from Rich- 
mond, arriving at Manassas at 4 o’clock, was 
informed that the battle was lost, and was im- 
plored by his companions not to endanger his 
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personal safety by riding to the front. Never- 
theless he persisted, and was overjoyed to find 
that the Union army had, by a sudden and 
unexplained impulse, half marched, half run 
from the field. The rebel detachments of 
cavalry hung about the line of retreat, and 
by sudden dashes picked up a large harvest 
of trophies in guns and supplies, but they 
dared not venture a serious attack; and so 
unconvinced were they as yet of the final re- 
sult, that that night the rebel commanders set 
a strong and vigilant guard in all directions - 
against the expected return, and offensive 
operations, by McDowell next morning. The 
precaution was needless, for the Union army 
was so much demoralized that the command- 
ers deemed it unsafe to make a stand at Cen- 
treville, where the reserves were posted; and 
a rapid though orderly retreat was continued 
through the night, and until all organized regi- 
ments or fragments reached their old camps 
within the fortifications on the Potomac, and 
the scattered fugitives made their way across 
the river into the city of Washington. 

McDowell’s defeat was wholly due to Pat- 
terson’s inefficiency. He was charged with 
the task of defeating or holding Johnston in 
the Shenandoah Valley; he had a double 
force with which to perform his task. Had he 
done so, McDowell, who in that case would 
have been superior in numbers to Beaure- 
gard, and whose plans were in the main judi- 
cious, could easily have conquered. It was 
Johnston’s army, which Patterson had per- 
mitted to escape, that principally fought the 
battle of Bull Run and defeated McDowell.* 
Nor is there any good sense in that criticism 
which lays the blame upon General Scott and 
the Administration for not having first united 
the two Federal armies. The Administration 
furnished a superior force against Beaure- 
gard at Bull Run, and an overwhelming 
force against Johnston at Winchester, and 
assured victory in each locality by the only 
reliable condition — other things being equal 
—an excess of numbers. Had Patterson 
held his foe, as he might, and McDowell 
defeated Beauregard, as he would have done, 
the capture of Johnston’s force between the 
two Federal armies was practically certain, as 
General Scott intended. 


* The following analysis of the forces engaged in the 
main and decisive phases of the actual fighting shows 


it conclusively : 


JOHNSTON’S BEAUREGARD’S 


ARMY. ARMY. 
Regs. Guns. Regs. Guns. 
Battle of the morning ....... 4 4 I 2 
Battle of the afternoon........ 9 16 3 6 
Final flank attack which cre- 
ated the panic ...........- 3 4 4 
16 24 8 8 


t Scott to McClellan, July 18, 1861. War Records. 























Scott was aware of the danger which Pat- 
terson’s negligence had created. “It isknown 
that a strong reénforcement left Winchester on 
the afternoon of the 18th, which you will also 
have to beat,” he telegraphed McDowell on 
the day of the battle, which it was then too 
late to countermand.* He also promised him 
immediate reénforcements. The confidence 
of the General-in-Chief remained unshaken, 
and he telegraphed McClellan: “ McDowell 
is this forenoon forcing the passage of Bull 
Run. In two hours he will turn the Manassas 
Junction and storm it to-day with superior 
force.” t 

It may well be supposed that President 
Lincoln suffered great anxiety during that 
eventful Sunday; but General Scott talked 
confidently of success, and Lincoln bore his 
impatience without any visible sign, and 
quietly went to church at 11 o’clock. Soon 
after noon copies of telegrams began to 
come to him at the Executive Mansion from 
the War Department and from army head- 
quarters. They brought, however, no certain 
information, as they came only from the near- 
est station to the battle-field, and simply gave 
what the operator saw and heard. Toward 
3 o’clock they became more frequent, and 
reported considerable fluctuation in the ap- 
parent course and progress of the cannonade. 
The President went to the office of General 
Scott, where he found the general asleep, and 
woke him to talk over the news. Scott said 
such reports were worth nothing as indications 
either way — that the changes in the currents 
of wind and the variation of the echoes made 
it impossible for a distant listener to deter- 
mine the course of a battle. He still expressed 
his confidence in a successful result, and com- 
posed himself for another nap when the Pres- 
ident left. 

Dispatches continued to come about every 
ten or fifteen minutes, still based on hearing 
and hearsay. But the rumors grew more 
cheering and definite. They reported that the 
battle had extended along nearly the whole 
line; that there had been considerable loss ; 
but that the secession lines had been driven 
back two or three miles, some of the dis- 
patches said, to the Junction. One of General 
Scott’s aides now also came, bringing the tele- 
gram of an engineer, repeating that McDow- 
ell had driven the enemy before him, that he 
had ordered the reserves to cross Bull Run, 
and wanted reénforcements without delay.f 

The aide further stated substantially that 
the general was satisfied of the truth of this 


£ sont, Costinans Komestiien onConduct of the War. 


t Scott to McClellan, July 21, 1861. War Records. 


t Wendell to Thomas, July 21, 1861, 4 P.M. War 
Records. 
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report, and that McDowell would immediately 
attack and capture the Junction, perhaps to- 
night, but certainly by to-morrow noon, Deem- 
ing all doubt at an end, President Lincoln 
ordered his carriage, and went out to take his 
usual evening drive. 

He had not yet returned when, at 6 o’clock, 
Secretary Seward came to the Executive Man- 
sion, pale and haggard. “ Where is the Presi- 
dent?” he asked hoarsely of the private 
secretaries. “ Gone to drive,” they answered. 
“ Have you any late news?” he continued. 
They read him the telegrams which an- 
nounced victory. “Tell no one,” said he. 
“That is not true. The battle is lost. The 
telegraph says that McDowell is in full retreat, 
and calls on General Scott to save the capital. 
Find the President and tell him to come im- 
mediately to General Scott’s.” Half an hour 
later the President returned from his drive, 
and his private secretaries gave him Seward’s 
message — the first intimation he received of 
the trying news. He listened in silence, with- 
out the slightest change of feature or expres- 
sion, and walked away to army headquarters. 
There he read the unwelcome report in a tele- 
gram from a captain of engineers: “ General 
McDowell’s army in full retreat through Cen- 
treville. The day is lost. Save Washington 
and the remnants of this army. . . . The 
routed troops will not re-form.” § This infor- 
mation was such an irreconcilable contradic- 
tion of the former telegram that General 
Scott utterly refused to believe it. That one 
officer should report the army beyond Bull 
Run, driving the enemy and ordering up re- 
serves, and another immediately report it 
three miles this side of Bull Run, in hopeless 
retreat and demoralization, seemed an impos- 
sibility. Yet the impossible had indeed come 
to pass; and the apparent change of fortune 
had been nearly as sudden on the battle-field 
as in Washington. 

The President and the Cabinet met at Gen- 
eral Scott’s office, and awaited further news in 
feverish suspense, until a telegram from Mc- 
Dowell confirmed the disaster.|| Discussion 
was now necessarily turned to preparation for 
the future. All available troops were hurried 
forward to McDowell’s support; Baltimore 
was put on the alert; telegrams were sent to 
the recruiting stations of the nearest Northern 
States to lose no time in sending all their or- 
ganized regiments to Washington; McClellan 
was ordered to “come down to the Shenan- 
doah Valley with such troops as can be spared 
from western Virginia.” {] A great number of 





§ Alexander, July 21, 1861. War Records. 

|] McDowell to Townsend, July 21, 1861. War 
Records. 
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civilians, newspaper correspondents, and sev- 
eral senators and representatives had followed 
McDowell’s army to Centreville; one of the 
latter, Mr. Ely of New York, went to the bat- 
tle-field itself, and was captured and sent for 
a long sojourn to Libby Prison in Richmond. 
Such of these non-combatants as had been 
fortunate enough to keep their horses and ve- 
hicles were the first to reach Washington, arriv- 
ing about midnight. President Lincoln had by 
this time returned to the Executive Mansion, 
and reclining on a lounge in the Cabinet room 
he heard from several of these eye-witnesses 
their excited and exaggerated narratives, in 
which the rush and terror and unseemly stam- 
pede of lookers-on and army teamsters were 
altogether disproportionate and almost ex- 
clusive features. ‘The President did not go to 
his bed that night; morning found him still 
on his lounge in the Executive office, hearing 
a repetition of these recitals and making mem- 
oranda of his own comments and conclusions. 

As the night elapsed, the news seemed to 
grow worse. McDowell’s first dispatch stated 
that he would hold Centreville. His second, 
that “the larger part of the men are a confused 
mob, entirely demoralized”; but he said that 
he would attempt to make a stand at Fairfax 
Court House.* His third reported from that 
point that “many of the volunteers did not 
wait for authority to proceed to the Potomac, 
but left on their own decision. They are now 
pouring through this place in a state of utter dis- 
organization. I think now, as all of my 
commanders thought at Centreville, there is no 
alternative but to fall back to the Potomac.” ¢ 
Reports from other points generally confirmed 
the prevalence of confusion and disorganiza- 
tion. Monday morning the scattered fugitives 
reached the bridges over the Potomac, and 
began rushing across them into Washington. 
It was a gloomy and dismal day. A drizzling 
rain set in which lasted thirty-six hours. Many 
a panic-stricken volunteer remembered after- 
ward with gratitude, that when he was wan- 
dering footsore, exhausted, and hungry through 
the streets of the capital, her loyal families 
opened their cheerful doors to give him food, 
rest, and encouragement. 

One of the principal reasons which prevented 
McDowell’s making a stand at Centreville or 
Fairfax Court House was the important fact 
that the term of service of the three-months’ 
militia, organized under President Lincoln’s 
first proclamation, was about to expire. “In 





* McDowell to Townsend, July 21, 1861. War Rec- 
ords. 

+t McDowell to Townsend, July 22, 1861. 

tMcDowell, Report, August 4, 1861. War Rec- 
ords. 

§ Cameron to Stetson, Grinell, and others, July 22, 
1861. War Records. 
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the next few days,” says McDowell in his re- 
port, “day by day I should have lost ten 
thousand of the best armed, drilled, officered, 
and disciplined troops in the army.”{ This 
vital consideration equally affected the armies 
at other points; and bearing it, as well as the 
local exigency, in mind, the President and the 
Cabinet determined on several changes of 
army leadership. McDowell was continued 
in command on the Virginia side of the Po- 
tomac, with fifteen regiments to defend and 
hold the forts. McClellan was called to Wash- 
ington to take local command, and more es- 
pecially to organize a new army out of the 
three-years’ regiments which were just be- 
ginning to come in from the various States. 
Patterson was only a three-months’ general, 
appointed by the governor of Pennsylvania ; 
his time expired, and he was mustered out of 
service. Banks was sent to Harper’s Ferry to 
succeed him. Dix was put in command at 
Baltimore, and Rosecrans in western Virginia. 

By noon of Monday the worst aspects of the 
late defeat were known; and especially the reas- 
suring fact that the enemy was making no pur- 
suit; and so far as possible immediate dangers 
were provided against. The War Department 
was soon able to reply to anxious inquiries 
from New York: 


Our loss is much less than was at first represented, 
and the troops have reached the forts in much better 
condition than we expected. Weare making most vig- 
orous efforts to concentrate a large and irresistible 
army at this point. Regiments are arriving. . . . 
Our works on the south bank of the Potomac are im- 
osregnable, being well manned with reénforcements. 
The capital is safe. § 


On the following day Lincoln in person vis- 
ited some of the forts and camps about Arling- 
ton Heights, and addressed the regiments with 
words of cheer and confidence. 

Compared with the later battles of the civil 
war, the battle of Bull Run involved but a 
very moderate loss || in men and material. Its 
political and moral results, however, were wide- 
spread and enduring. The fact that the rebel 
army suffered about equal damage in numbers 
of killed and wounded, and that it was crip- 
pled so as to be unable for months to resume 
the offensive, could not be immediately known. 
The flushed hope of the South magnified the 
achievement as a demonstration of Southern 
invincibility. The event of a pitched battle 
won gave the rebellion and the Confederate 
government a standing and a sudden respect- 


|| The official reports show a loss to the Union side 
in the battle of Bull Run of 25 guns (the Confederates 
claim 28), 481 men killed, 1011 men wounded, and 
1460 (wounded and other Union soldiers) sent as pris- 
oners to Richmond. On the Confederate side the loss 
was 387 killed, 1582 wounded, and a few prisoners 
taken.—War Records. 
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ability before foreign powers it had hardly 
dared hope for. With the then personal gov- 
ernment of France, and with the commer- 
cial classes whose influence always rules the 
government of England, it gained at once a 
scarcely disguised active sympathy. 

Upon the irritated susceptibilities, the 
wounded loyalty, the sanguine confidence of 
the North, the Bull Run defeat fell with a 
cruel bitterness. The eager hopes built on the 
victories of western Virginia were dashed to 
the ground. Here was a fresher and deeper 
humiliation than Sumter or Baltimore. But 
though her nerves winced, her will never fal- 
tered. She was both chastened and strength- 
ened in the fiery trial. For the moment, how- 
ever, irritation and disappointment found vent 
in loud complaint and blind recrimination. 
One or two curious incidents in this ordeal 
of criticism may perhaps be cited. A few days 
after the battle, in a conversation at the White 
House with several Illinois members of Con- 
gress, in the presence of the President and the 
Secretary of War, General Scott himself was 
so far nettled by the universal chagrin and 
fault-finding that he lost his temper and sought 
an entirely uncalled-for self-justification. “ Sir, 
I am the greatest coward in America,” said 
he. “I will prove it. I have fought this bat- 
tle, sir, against my judgment; I think the 
President of the United States ought to re- 
move me to-day for doing it. As God is my 
judge, after my superiors had determined to 
fight it I did all in my power to make the 
army efficient. I deserve removal because I 
did not stand up, when my army was not ina 
condition for fighting, and resist it to the last.” 
The President said, “‘ Your conversation seems 
to imply that I forced you to fight this bat- 
tle.” General Scott then said, “I have never 
served a President who has been kinder to 
me than you have been.” Richardson, who 
in a complaining speech in Congress related 
the scene, then drew the inference that Scott 
intended to pay a personal compliment to 
Mr. Lincoln, but that he did not mean to ex- 
onerate the Cabinet;*and when pressed by 
questions, further explained: “Let us have 
no misunderstanding about this matter. My 
colleagues understood that I gave the lan- 
guage as near as I could. Whether I have 
been correctly reported or not I do not know. 
If I did not then make the correct statement, 
let me do it now. I did not understand Gen- 
eral Scott, nor did I mean so to be under- 
stood, as implying that the President had 
forced him to fight that battle.”* The inci- 
dent illustrates how easily history may be per- 
verted by hot-blooded criticism. Scott’s petu- 
lance drove him to an inaccurate statement 
* “Globe,” July 24 and Aug. 1, 1861, pp. 246 und 387. 
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of events; Richardson’s partisanship warped 
Scott’s error to a still more unjustifiable de- 
duction, and both reasoned from a changed 
condition of things. Two weeks before, Scott 
was confident of victory, and Richardson 
chafing at military inaction. The exact facts 
have already been stated. Scott advised 
against an offensive campaign into Virginia, 
but consented — was not forced —to prepare 
and direct it. He made success as certain as 
itever can be made in war; but the inefficiency 
of Patterson foiled his plan and preparation. 
Even then victory was yet possible and prob- 
able but for the panic, against which there 
is no safeguard, and which has been fatal to 
armies in all times and in all countries. 
Historical judgment of war is subject to an 
inflexible law, either very imperfectly under- 
stood or very constantly lost sight of. Military 
writers love to fight over the battles of history 
exclusively by the rules of the professional 
chess-board, always subordinating, often to- 
tally ignoring, the element of politics. This is 
aradical error, Every waris begun, dominated, 
and ended by political considerations ; without 
a nation, without a government, without money 
or credit, without popular enthusiasm which 
furnishes volunteers, or public support which 
endures conscription, there could be no army 
and no war—neither beginning nor end of 
methodical hostilities. War and politics, cam- 
paigns and statecraft, are Siamese twins, in- 
separable and interdependent; and to talk of 
military operations without the direction and 
interference of an Administration is as absurd 
as to plan a campaign without recruits, pay, 
orrations. Applied to the Bull Run campaign, 
this law of historical criticism analyzes and 
fixes the relative responsibilities of government 
and commanders with easy precision. When 
Lincoln, on June 29, assembled his council of 
war, the commanders, as military experts, 
correctly decided that the existing armies 
could win a victory at Manassas and a vic- 
tory at Winchester. General Scott correctly 
objected that these victories, if won, would not 
be decisive; and that in a military point of 
view it would be wiser to defer any offensive 
campaign until the following autumn. Here 
the President and the Cabinet, as political ex- 
perts, intervened, and on their part decided, cor- 
rectly, that the public temper would not admit 
of such a delay. Thus the Administration was 
responsible for the forward movement, Scott 
for the combined strategy of the two armies, 
McDowell for the conduct of the Bull Run 
battle, Patterson for the escape of Johnston, 
and Fate for the panic; for the opposing forces 
were equally raw, equally undisciplined, and as 
a whole fought the battle with equal courage 
and gallantry. 
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But such an analysis of causes and such an 
apportionment of responsibilities could not be 
made by the public, or even by the best-in- 
formed individuals beyond Cabinet circles, in 
the first fortnight succeeding the Bull Run 
disaster. All was confused rumor, blind in- 
ference, seething passion. That the public at 
large and the touch-and-go newspaper writers 
should indulge in harsh and hasty language is 
scarcely to be wondered at; but the unseemly 
and precipitate judgments and criticisms of 
those holding the rank of leadership in public 
affairs are less to be excused. Men were not 
yet tempered to the fiery ordeal of revolu- 
tion, and still thought and spoke under the 
strong impulse of personal prejudice, and with 
that untamed and visionary extravagance 
which made politics such a chaos in the pre- 
ceding winter. ‘That feeling, momentarily 
quelled and repressed by the rebel guns at 
Sumter, was now in danger of breaking out 
afresh. In illustration we need only to cite 
the words of prominent leaders in the three 
parties of the North, namely: Stanton, late 
Buchanan’s attorney-general, and destined 
soon to become famous as Lincoln’s War 
Secretary; Richardson, who had been the 
trusted lieutenant of Douglas, and now, since 
Douglas was dead, the ostensible spokesman 
of the faction which had followed that leader ; 
and thirdly, Horace Greeley, exercising so 
prominent an influence upon the public opin- 
ion of the country through the columns of 
“ The Tribune.” 

The Buchanan cabinet was still writhing 
under the odium which fell upon the late Ad- 
ministration, and much more severely upon 
the Breckinridge Democracy. Mr. Buchanan 
and his Cabinet were eager to seize upon 
every shadow of self-justification, and natu- 
rally not slow to emphasize any apparent 
shortcoming of their successors. Stanton, 
with his impulsive nature, was especially se- 
vere on the new President and Administration. 
In his eyes the only hope of the country lay 
in the members of Buchanan’s reconstructed 
Cabinet. Thus he wrote to his colleague Dix, 
on June 11, in language that resembled a 
stump speech of the presidential campaign : 
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No one can imagine the deplorable condition of this 
city and the hazard of the Government, who did not 
witness the weakness and panic of the Administration, 
and the painful imbecility of Lincoln. We looked to 
New York in that dark hour as our only deliverance 
under Providence, and, thank God,itcame. . . . But 
when we witness venality and corruption growing in 
power every day, and controlling the millions of money 
that should be a patriotic sacrifice for national deliver- 
ance, and treating the treasure of the nation as a 
booty to be divided among thieves, hope dies away: 
deliverance from this danger also must come from 
New York. . . . Of military affairs I can form 
no judgment. Every day affords fresh proof of the 
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design to give the war a party direction. The army 
appointments appear (with two or three exceptions 
only) to be bestowed on persons whose only claim is 
their Republicanism — broken-down politicians with- 
out experience, ability, or any other merit. Democrats 
are rudely repulsed, or scowled upon with jealous and 
ill-concealed aversion. The Western Democracy are 
already becoming disgusted, and between the corrup- 
tion of some of the Republican leaders and the self. 
seeking ambition of others some great disaster may 
soon befall the nation. How long will the Democracy 
of New York tolerate these things? . . . We hoped 
to see you here, especially after —_ had accepted the 
appointment of major-general. But now that the Ad- 
ministration has got over its panic, you are not the 
kind of man that would be welcome,* 


This letter plainly enough shows Mr. Stan- 
ton’s attitude toward the new Administration. 
His letter of the following day to ex-Presi- 
dent Buchanan reveals the state of feeling 
entertained by Dix: 


The recent appointments in the army are generally 
spoken of with great pe er General Dix is 
very much chagrined with the treatment he has re- 
ceived from the War Department, and on Saturday I 
had a letter declaring his intention to resign immedi- 
ately.t 


Again, July 16: 


General Dix is still here. He has been shamefully 
treated by the Administration. We are expecting a 
general battle to be commenced at Fairfax to-day, and 
conflicting opinions of the result are entertained. t 


And once more, on July 26: 


The dreadful disaster of Sunday can scarcely be 
mentioned, The imbecility of this Administration 
culminated in that catastrophe: an irretrievable mis- 
fortune and national disgrace, never to be forgotten, 
are to be added to the ruin of all peaceful pursuits and 
national bankruptcy as the result of Lincoln’s “running 
the machine”’ for five months. You perceive that Ben- 
nett is for a change of the Cabinet, and proposes for 
one of the new Cabinet Mr. Holt. . . . It is not un- 
likely that some change in the War and Navy De- 
partments may take place, but none beyond these two 
departments until Jefferson Davis turns out the whole 
concern, The capture of Washington seems now to be 
inevitable: during the whole of Monday and Tuesday 
it might have been taken without any resistance. The 
rout, overthrow, and utter demoralization of the whole 
army is complete. Even now I doubt whether any 
serious opposition to the entrance of the Confederate 
forces could be offered. While Lincoln, Scott, and the 
Cabinet are disputing who is to blame, the city is un- 
guarded and the enemy at hand. General McClellan 
reached here last evening. But if he had the ability 
of Cesar, Alexander, or Napoleon, what can he ac- 
complish ? Will not eng ance , Cabinet intrigues, 
Republican interference, thwart him at every step? 
While hoping for the best, I cannot shut my eyes against 
the dangers that beset the Government, and especially 
this city. It is certain that Davis was in the field 
on Sunday, and the secessionists here assert that he 
headed in person the last victorious charge. General 
Dix is in Baltimore. After three weeks’ neglect and 
insult he was sent there.t 


While Stanton and Dix were thus nursing 
their secret griefs on behalf of one of the late 


* Dix, “ Memoirs of John A. Dix.” 
+t North American Review,’’ November, 1879. 
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political factions, Richardson, as the spokes- 
man of the Douglas wing of the Democracy, 
was indulging in loud complaints for the other. 
Charging that the division of the Democratic 
party at Charleston had brought the present 
calamity upon the Union, he continued: 


This organization of the Breckinridge party was for 
the purpose of destroying the Government. That was 
its purpose and its object. What do we see? Without 
the aid and codperation of the men of the North that 
party was powerless. The men from the Northern 
States who aided and encouraged this organization 
which is in rebellion are at the head to-day of our 
army. Butler of Massachusetts, Dix of New York and 
Patterson of Pennsylvania, and Cadwalader —all of 
them in this movement to break down and disorganize 
the Democratic party and the country. Why is it? 
This Douglas party furnished you one-half of your en- 
tire army. Where is your general, where is your man 
in command to-day who belongs to that party? Wh 
is this? Have you Republicans sympathized wit 
this Breckinridge party? Are you sympathizing with 
them, and lending your aid to the men who lead our 
armies into misfortune and disgrace ?* 


Richardson was easily answered. A mem- 
ber correctly replied that these and other 
three-months’ generals had been selected by 
the governors of various States, and not by 
the President; moreover, that Patterson had 
been specially recommended by General Scott, 
whom Richardson was eulogizing, and that 
there would be plenty of opportunity before 
the war was over for the Douglas men to win 
honors in the field. But all this did not soothe 
Richardson’s temper, which was roused mainly 
by his revived factional jealousy. 

Unjust fault-finding was to be expected from 
party opponents; but it is not too much to 
say that it was a genuine surprise to the Pres- 
ident to receive from a party friend, and the 
editor of the most influential newspaper in the 
Union, the following letter, conveying an in- 
direct accusation of criminal indifference, and 
proposing an immediate surrender to rebellion 
and consent to permanent disunion : 


New York, Monday, July 29, 1861. 

Midnight. 
DEAR Sir: This is my seventh sleepless night — 
a too, doubtless— yet I think I shall not die, 
cause I have no right todie. I must struggle to live, 
however bitterly. But to business, You are not con- 
sidered a great man, and I am a hopelessly broken one. 
You are now undergoing a terrible ordeal, and God 
has thrown the gravest responsibilities upon you. Do 
not fear to meet them. Can the rebels be beaten after 
all that has occurred, and in view of the actual state 
of feeling caused by our late, awful disaster? If they 
can,— and it is your business to ascertain and decide,— 
write me that such is your judgment, so that I may 
know and do my duty. And if they cannot be beaten, — 
if our recent disaster is fatal,— do not fear to sacrifice 
ourself to your country. If the rebels are not to be 
ten,—if that is your judgment in view of all the 
hght you can get,—then every drop of blood hence- 
forth shed in this quarrel will be wantonly, wickedly 
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shed, and the guilt will rest heavily on the soul of 
pear | promoter of the crime. I pray you to decide 
quickly and let me know my duty. 

If the Union is irrevocably gone, an armistice for 
30, 60, 90, 120 days— better still for a year— ought 
at once to be proposed, with a view to a peaceful 
adjustment. Then Congress should call a national 
convention, to meet at the earliest possible day. And 
there should be an immediate and mutual exchange 
or release of prisoners and a disbandment of forces. 
I do not consider myself at present a judge of any- 
thing but the public sentiment. That seems to me 
everywhere pelP eo a and deepening against a pros- 
ecution of the war. The gloom in this city is fune- 
real,— for our dead at Bull Run were many, and they 
lie unburied yet, On every brow sits sullen, scorching, 
black despair. It would be easy to have Mr. Critten- 
den move any —— that ought to be adopted, or 
to have it come from any proper quarter. The first 
point is to ascertain what is best that can be done — 
which is the measure of our duty, and do that very 
thing at the earliest moment. 

This letter is written in the strictest confidence, and 
is for your eye alone. But you are at liberty to sa 
to members of your Cabinet that you snow I will 
second any move you may see fit to make. But do 
nothing timidly nor by halves. Send me word what 
todo. I will live till I can hear it at all events. If it 
is best for the country and for mankind that we make 
peace with the rebels at once and on their own terms, 
do not shrink even from that. But bear in mind the 
greatest truth: “ Whoso would lose his life for my 
sake shall save it.” Do the thing that is the highest 
right, and tell me how I am to second you. 

Yours, in the depths of bitterness, 
HORACE GREELEY. t 


These few citations are noteworthy, because 
of the high quarters whence they emanated 
and the subsequent relations some of their 
authors bore to the war. They give us pene- 
trating glimpses of how the Bull Run disaster 
was agitating the public opinion of the North. 
But it must not be hastily inferred that such 
was the preponderant feeling. The great tides 
of patriotism settled quickly back to their 
usual level. The army, Congress, and the 
people took up, a shade less buoyantly, but 
with a deeper energy, the determined prose- 
cution of the war, and soon continued their 
cheerful confidence in the President, Cabi- 
net, and military authorities. The war gov- 
ernors tendered more troops and hurried 
forward their equipped regiments; the Ad- 
ministration pushed the organization of the 
long-term volunteers ; and out of the scattered 
débris of the Bull Run forces there sprang up 
that magnificent Army of the Potomac, which 
in a long and fluctuating career won such his- 
toric renown. 

Meanwhile, in this first shadow of defeat, 
President Lincoln maintained his wonted equi- 
poise of manner and speech. A calm and 
resolute patience was his most constant mood; 
to follow with watchfulness the details of the 

* Richardson, Speech in House of Representatives, 


July 24, 1861. 
t Unpublished Autograph MS. 
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accumulation of a new army was his most 
eager occupation. He smiled at frettings like 
those of Scott, Dix, and Richardson; but let- 
ters like that of Greeley made him sigh at the 
strange weakness of human character. Such 
things gave him pain, but they bred no resent- 
ment, and elicited no reply. Already at this 
period he began the display of that rare abil- 
ity in administration which enabled him to 
smooth mountains of obstacles and bridge riv- 
ers of difficulty in his control of men. From 
this time onward to the end of the war his touch 
was daily and hourly amidst the vast machin- 
ery of command and coérdination in Cabinet, 
Congress, army, navy, and the hosts of na- 
tional politics. To still the quarrels of factions, 
to allay the jealousies of statesmen, to compose 
the rivalries of generals, to soothe the vanity 
of officials, to prompt the laggard, to curb the 
ardent, to sustain the faltering, was a substra- 
tum of daily routine underlying the great 
events of campaigns, battles, and high ques- 
tions of state. 

On the night following the battle of Bull 
Run, while Lincoln lay awake on a sofa in the 
Executive office, waiting to gather what per- 
sonal information he could from the many 
officers and prominent civilians who were ar- 
riving at Washington after their flight from the 
battle-field, he already began sketching a pen- 
cil memorandum of the policy and military 
programme most expedient to be adopted in 
the new condition of affairs. This memoran- 
dum sketch or outline he added to from time 
to time during the succeeding days. On the 
27th of July he seems to have matured his 
reflections on the late disaster, and with his 
own hand he carefully copied his memoran- 
dum in this completed form: 


JULY 23, 1861. 


1. Let the plan for making the blockade effective be 
pushed forward with all possible dispatch. 

2. Let the volunteer forces at Fort Monroe and vi- 
cinity, under General Butler, be constantly drilled, dis- 
ciplined, and instructed without more for the present. 

3. Let Baltimore be held as now, with a gentle but 
firm and certain hand. 

4. Let the force now under Patterson or Banks be 
strengthened and made secure in its position. 

5. Let the forces in western Virginia act till further 
orders according to instructions or orders from Gen- 
eral McClellan. 

6. General Frémont push forward his organization 
and operations in the West as rapidly as possible, giv- 
ing rather special attention to Missouri. 

7. Let the forces late before Manassas, except the 
three-months’ men, be reorganized as rapidly as possi- 
ble in their camps here and about Arlington. 

8. Let the three-months’ forces who decline to enter 
the longer service be discharged as rapidly as circum- 
stances will permit. 

g. Let the new volunteer forces be brought forward 
as fast as possible; and especially into the camps on 
the two sides of the river here. 
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JuLy 27, 1861. 


When the foregoing shall have been substantially 
attended to, 

1. Let Manassas Junction (or some point on one or 
other of the railroads nearest it) and Strasburg be 
seized, and permanently held, with an open line from 
Washington to Manassas, and an open line from Har- 
per’s Ferry to Strasburg—the military men to find 
the “— of doing these. 

2. This done, a joint movement from Cairo on Mem- 
phis; and from Cincinnati on east Tennessee.* 


FREMONT. 


Missour! had been saved from organized 
rebellion, but the smell and blackness of in- 
surrectionary fire were strong upon her. While 
Governor Jackson and General Price, flying 
from the battle of Boonville as fugitives, were 
momentarily helpless, they nevertheless had 
reasonable hope of quick support. Whatever 
of latent rebellion and secret military prepa- 
ration existed were set in motion by the gov- 
ernor’s proclamation of June 12 and his 
order dividing the State into nine military 
districts and issuing commissions to a skeleton 
army under the provisions of the military bill 
passed by his rebel legislature before their ex- 
pulsion from the capital by Lyon. Thus every 
one inclined to take up arms against the Union 
had the plausible excuse of authority and the 
guidance of a designated commander and ren- 
dezvous, and a simultaneous movement toward 
organization long preconcerted immediately 
began. Missouri is a large State. She had over 
68,000 square miles of territory, and a popu- 
lation of over a million souls; a trifling percent- 
age would yield a formidable force. The spirit 
and impulse of revolution were at fever heat, 
and all the fire of the Border-Ruffian days 
smoldered along the frontier. The governor's 
brigadier-generals designated camps, and the 
hot-blooded country lads flocked to them, find- 
ing a charm of adventure in the very privations 
they were compelled to undergo. For half a 
year disloyalty had gone unpunished ; the re- 
cent reports of march and battle served rather 
to sharpen their zeal. 

Three railroads radiated from St. Louis — 
one toward the west, with its terminus at 
Sedalia; one toward the south-west, with ter- 
minus at Rolla; one toward the south, with ter- 
minus at Ironton. The first of these reached 
only about three-fourths, the last two scarcely 
half-way, across the State. Western Missoun, 
therefore, seemed beyond any quick reach of 
a military expedition from St. Louis. General 
Price, proceeding westward from Boonville, 
found one of these camps at Lexington ; the 
governor, proceeding southward, was attended 
by a little remnant of fugitives from the bat- 


* Lincoln, Autograph MS. 
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tle of Boonville. With such following as each 
could gather both directed their course toward 
the Arkansas line, collecting adherents as they 
went. Their pathway was not entirely clear. 
Before leaving St. Louis, Lyon had sent an 
expedition numbering about twenty-five hun- 
dred, commanded by Sweeny, a captain of reg- 
ulars, by rail to Rolla and thence by a week’s 
march to Springfield, from which point he had 
advanced a part of his force under Sigel to 
Carthage, near the extreme south-western cor- 
ner of the State. Jackson and Price, having 
previously united their forces, thus found Sigel 
directly in their path. As they greatly out- 
numbered him, by the battle of Carthage, July 
5,—asharp but indecisive engagement,— they 
drove him back upon Springfield, and effected 
a junction with the rebel force gathered in the 
north-western corner of Arkansas, which had 
already assisted them by demonstrations and 
by capturing one of Sigel’s companies. 

Delayed by the need of transportation, Lyon 
could not start from Boonville on his south- 
western march until the 3d of July. The im- 
provised forces of Jackson and Price, moving 
rapidly, because made up largely of cavalry, 
or, rather, unorganized horsemen, were far in 
advance of him, and had overwhelmed Sigel 
before Lyon was well on his way. Neverthe- 
less he pushed ahead with energy, having 
called to him a detachment of regulars from 
Fort Leavenworth, and volunteers from Kan- 
sas numbering about 2200. These increased 
his column to about 4600 men. By July 13 
he was at Springfield, and with the forces he 
found there was at the head of an aggre- 
gate of between 7000 and 8000 men. 

The Confederate authorities had ambitious 
plans for the West. They already possessed 
Arkansas ; the Indian Territory was virtually 
in their grasp; Missouri they looked upon 
with somewhat confident eyes; even the ulti- 
mate conquest of Kansas seemed more than 
a remote possibility. Nor were such plans 
confined to mere speculation. Major-General 
Polk was stationed at Memphis early in July 
to command the Mississippi region. The neu- 
trality policy in Kentucky for the moment 
left the Tennessee contingent idle. Being ap- 
pealed to by Governor Jackson, Polk made 
immediate preparations for a campaign in 
Missouri. On July 23 he reported to the 
Confederate government his purpose to send 
two strong columns into that State — one under 
McCulloch, of about 25,000 men, against Lyon 
at Springfield; another, under Pillow and Har- 
dee, to march upon Ironton in south-east Mis- 
souri, where he estimated they would collect 
a force of 18,000. He wrote: 

They are directed to pass in behind Lyon’s force by 
land, or to proceed to St. Louis, seize it, and, taking 
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possession of the boats at that point, to proceed up the 
river Missouri, raising the Missourians as they go; and 
at such point as may appear most suitable to detach a 
force to cut off Lyon’s return from the west. . . . If, 
as I think, I can drive the enemy from Missouri with 
the force indicated, I will then enter Illinois and take 
Cairo in the rear on my return.” 

He was obliged a few days later to curtail 
this extravagant programme. Governor Jack- 
son, he learned, to his chagrin, had exag- 
gerated the available forces fully one-half. t 
Although he had already sent Pillow to New 
Madrid, he now “paused” in the execution 
of his plan; and the rivalry of the various 
rebel commanders seems soon to have com- 
pletely paralyzed it. The “ neutrality” attitude 
of the governors of both Missouri and Ken- 
tucky greatly delayed the progress of the war 
in the West. The middle of June came before 
Lyon chased the rebels from Jefferson City, 
and in Kentucky open and positive military 
action was deferred till the first weeks of Sep- 
tember. Meanwhile, however, it was felt that 
the beginning of serious hostilities was only a 
question of time. The Mississippi River was 
blockaded, commerce suspended, Cairo gar- 
risoned and fortified, gun-boats were being 
built, regiments were being organized and sent 
hither and thither, mainly as yet to keep the 
neighborhood peace, In the East the several 
Virginia campaigns were in progress, and 
General Scott’s “ anaconda” plan was well 
understood in confidential circles. 

This condition of affairs made the whole 
Mississippi Valley sensitive and restless. The 
governors of the North-west met, and, by me- 
morial and delegation, urged the Administra- 
tion to make the Ohio line secure by moving 
forward and occupying advanced posts in 
Kentucky and Tennessee. Especially did they 
urge the appointment of a competent com- 
mander who could combine the immense re- 
sources of the West, and make them effective 
in a grand campaign southward to open the 
Mississippi. 

Almost universal public sentiment turned 
to John C, Frémont as the desired leader for 
this duty. He was about forty-eight years of 
age. As student, as explorer, as a prominent 
actor in making California a State of the Un- 
ion, he had shown talent, displayed energy, 
and conquered success in situations of diffi- 
culty and peril. As senator for a brief term, 
his votes proved that the North could rely on 
his convictions and principles. As the presi- 
dential candidate of the Republican party in 
1856, his name had broadened into national 
representative value. The post of honor then 
had brought him defeat. He might well claim 
the post of duty for a chance to win a victory. 

* Polk to Walker, July 23, 1861. 

+t War Records. 


War Records. 
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The dash of romance in his career easily re- 
kindled popular enthusiasm; political sagac- 
ity indicated that he should be encouraged to 
change this popularity into armies, and lead 
them to military success in aid of the imperiled 
nation. The inclination of the Administration 
coincided with the sentiment of the people. 
Seward had proposed him for Secretary of 
War, and Lincoln mentioned him for the 
French mission; but in the recent distribution 
of offices no place at once suitable to his 
abilities and adequate to his claims had been 
found available. This new crisis seemed to 
have carved out the work for the man. 

Hehad passed the previous winter in France, 
but upon the outbreak of rebellion at once re- 
turned to his country. On his arrival in the 
city of New York, about the rst of July, Presi- 
dent Lincoln appointed him a major-general 
in the regular army, and on the 3d created 
the Western department, consisting of the 
State of Illinois and all the States and Terri- 
tories between the Mississippi and the Rocky 
Mountains, and placed it under his command, 
with headquarters at St. Louis. 

For a man whose genius could have risen 
to the requirements of the occasion it was a 
magnificent opportunity, an imperial theater. 
Unfortunately, the country and the Adminis- 
tration had overrated Frémont’s abilities. In- 
stead of proceeding at once to his post of duty, 
he remained in New York, absorbed largely in 
his personal affairs. Two weeks passed before 
he sent his letter of acceptance and oath of 
office. “Please proceed to your command 
without coming here,” telegraphed General 
Scott, two days later. Postmaster-General 
Blair testified : 


As soon as he was appointed, I urged him to f° to 
his department. . . . The President questioned me 
every day about his movements. I told him so often 
that Frémont was off, or was going next day, according 
to my information, that I felt mortified when allusion 
was made to it, and dreaded a reference to the subject. 
Finally, on the receipt of a dispatch from Lyon by my 
brother, describing the condition of his command, I felt 
justified in telegraphing General Frémont that he must 
go at once. But he remained till after Bull Run; and 
even then, when he should have known the inspiration 
that would give the rebels, he traveled leisurely to St. 
Louis.* 


When, on July 25, he finally reached his 
headquarters, and formally assumed com- 
mand, he did not find his new charge a bed 
of roses. The splendid military strength of 
the North-west was only beginning its devel- 
opment. Recruiting offices were full; but 
commanders of departments and governors of 
States quarreled over the dribblets of arms and 
equipments remaining in the arsenals, and 
which were needed in a dozen places at once. 


* Committee on Conduct of the War. 
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The educated and experienced officers and 
subalterns of the old regular army, familiar 
with organization and routine, did not suffice 
to furnish the needed brigadier-generals and 
colonels, much less adjutants, commissaries, 
quartermasters, and drill-sergeants. Error, 
extravagance, delay, and waste ensued. Regi- 
ments were rushed off to the front without 
uniforms, arms, or rations; sometimes without 
being mustered into service. Yet the latent 
resources were abundant in quantity and ex- 
cellent in quality, and especially in the qual- 
ities of mind, ambition, earnestness, and talent 
competent through practical service to rise 
to every requirement of duty and sacrifice — 
genius which could lead, and patriotic devo- 
tion ready to serve, suffer, and die. What 
magnificent capabilities in those early Western 
volunteers; what illustrious talent in those 
first regiments found by Frémont and coming 
at his call! — Lyon, Grant, Blair, McClernand, 
Pope, Logan, Schofield, Curtis, Sturgis, Pal- 
mer, Hurlbut, and a hundred others whose 
names shine on the records of the war, to say 
nothing of the thousands who, unheralded, 
went gloriously to manful duty and patriotic 
death. 

The three weeks loitered away in New 
York already served to quadruple Frémont’s 
immediate task. Lyon had taken the field, 
and Blair had gone to Washington to take 
his seat in the special session of Congress 
as representative. The whole service immedi- 
ately felt the absence from headquarters of 
these two inspiring and guiding leaders. At 
three points in Frémont’s new department 
matters wore a threatening aspect. ‘The plen- 
tiful seeds of rebellion sown by Governor Jack. 
son throughout Missouri were springing up 
in noxious rankness. Amidst dominant loy- 
alty existed a reckless and daring secession 
minority, unwilling to submit to the control of 
superior sentiment and force. Following the 
battle of Boonville there broke out in many 
parts of the State a destructive guerrilla war- 
fare, degenerating into neighborhood and 
family feuds, and bloody personal reprisal and 
revenge, which became known under the term 
of “bushwhacking.” Houses and bridges 
were burned, farms were plundered, railroads 
were obstructed and broken, men were kid- 
napped and assassinated. During the whole 
period of the war few organized campaigns dis- 
turbed the large territory of the State; but dis- 
order, lawlessness, crime, and almost anarchy 
were with difficulty repressed from beginning 
to end, 

The local administration charged with the 
eradication of these evils was greatly embar- 
rassed and often thwarted through the un- 
fortunate jealousy and rivalry between the 
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factions of radicals and conservatives, both ad- 
herents of the Union. Equally loyal, equally 
sincere in their devotion to the Government, 
they paralyzed each other's efforts by a blind 
opposition and recrimination. As events pro- 
gressed these factions increased in their ani- 
mosity toward each other, and their antagonistic 
attitude was continued throughout the whole 
war period. This conflict of local sentiment — 
personal, political, and military— produced no 
end of complications requiring the repeated 
direct interference of President Lincoln, and 
taxed to the utmost his abounding forbearance. 
Neighborhood troubles were growing in north- 
ern Missouri before Frémont left New York; 
and Lyon’s adjutant selected Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Pope to take command there and restore 
order. Frémont gave the permission by tele- 
graph; and when he reached St. Louis, Gen- 
eral Pope had eight Illinois regiments employed 
in this duty.* 

Frémont’s second point of difficulty was 
the strong report of danger to Cairo. The 
rebel general Polk, at Memphis, was in the 
midst of his preparations for his Missouri cam- 
paign, already mentioned. About the time of 
Frémont’s arrival Pillow had just moved six 
thousand Tennesseeans to New Madrid, and 
reported his whole force “ full of enthusiasm 
and eager for the ‘ Dutch hunt.’” News of 
this movement, and the brood of wild rumors 
which it engendered, made General Prentiss, 
the Union commander at Cairo, exceedingly 
uneasy, and he called urgently for assistance. 
Cairo, the strategic key of the whole Missis- 
sippi Valley, was too important to be for a 
moment neglected; and in a few days after 
his arrival Frémont gathered the nearest 
available reénforcements, about eight regi- 
ments in all, and, loading them on a fleet of, 
steamboats, led them in person in a some- 
what ostentatious expedition to Cairo; and 
the demonstration, greatly magnified by ru- 
mor, doubtless had much influence in check- 
ing the hopes of the rebel commanders for 
an early capture of Missouri and Illinois, 

The reénforcement of Cairo was very proper 
as a measure of precaution. It turned out, 
however, that the need was much less urgent 
than Frémont’s third point of trouble, namely, 


“General Pope, under date of August 3, makes a 
graphic statement of the methods of the bushwhack- 
ers: “The only persons in arms, so far as I could 
learn, were a few reckless and violent men in parties 
of twenty or thirty, who were wandering about, com- 
mitting depredations upon all whose sentiments were 
displeasing, and keeping this whole region in apprehen- 
sionand uneasiness. . . . So soon as these maraud- 
ers found that troops were approaching, which they 
easily did, from the very persons who ask for pro- 
tection, they dispersed, each man going to his home, 
and, in many cases, that home in the very town oc- 
cupied by the troops. . . . When troops were sent 
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the safety of Lyon at Springfield, in south- 
western Missouri. When Lyon left St. Louis 
he had conceived this campaign to the south- 
west, not merely to control that part of the 
State and to protect it against invasion, but 
also with the ultimate hope of extending his 
march into Arkansas. For this he knew his 
force in hand was inadequate; but he be- 
lieved that from the troops being rapidly or- 
ganized in the contiguous free States he would 
receive the necessary help as soon as it was 
needed. We have seen that he reached Spring- 
field with an aggregate of about 7000 or 
8000 men. It was, for those early days, 
a substantial, compact little army, some- 
what seasoned, well commanded, self-reliant, 
and enthusiastic. Unfortunately it also, like 
the armies at every other point, was under 
the strain and discouragement of partial disso- 
lution. The term of enlistment of the three- 
months’ militia regiments, raised under the 
President’s first proclamation, was about to 
expire. In every detachment, army, and at 
every post, throughout the whole country, 
there occurred about the middle of July, 1861, 
the incident of quick succession of companies 
and regiments going out of the service. Many 
of these corps immediately reorganized under 
the three-years’ call; many remained tem- 
porarily in the field to take part in some im- 
pending battle. But despite such instances 
of generous patriotism, there was at all points 
a shrinkage of numbers, an interval of disor- 
ganization, a paralysis of action and move- 
ment. 

On the whole, therefore, Lyon found his new 
position at Springfield discouraging. He was 
120 miles from a railroad; provisions and 
supplies had not arrived as expected; half his 
army would within a brief period be mustered 
out of service; McClellant was in western Vir- 
ginia, Frémont in New York, Blair in Wash- 
ington. He scarcely knew who commanded, 
or where to turn. The rebels were in for- 
midable force just beyond the Arkansas line. 
The dispatches at this juncture take on an 
almost despairing tone. 


All idea of any farther advance movement, or of 
even maintaining our present position, must soon be 
abandoned, unless the Government furnish us promptly 


out against these marauders, they found only men 
quietly working in the field or sitting in their offices, 
who, as soon as the backs of the Federal soldiers 
were turned, were again in arms and menacing the 

eace.” [Pope to Sturgeon, August 3, 1861. War 
sonal 

t While McClellan was yet at Cincinnati, organizing 
the Ohio contingent of three-months’ men, Missouri 
had been temporarily attached to his department. Be- 
yond a few suggestions by telegraph, however, he did 
not give it any attention in detail, because his hands 
were already full of work. His Virginia campaign soon 
required his presence and entire time. 
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with large reénforcements and supplies. Our troops 
are badly clothed, poorly fed, and imperfectly supplied 
with tents. None of them have as yet been paid. 


Two days later Lyon wrote: 


If it is the intention to give up the West, let it be 
so; it can only be the victim of imbecility or malice. 
Scott will cripple us if he can. Cannot you stir up this 
matter and secure us relief? See Frémont, if he has 
arrived, The want of supplies has crippled me so that 
I cannot move, and I donot know when I can. Every- 
thing seems to combine against me at this point. Stir 
up Blair. t 


Lyon’s innuendoes against the Administra- 
tion and against General Scott were alike un- 
just. Both were eager to aid him, but there was 
here, as elsewhere, a limit to possibilities, It 
was Frémont who needed stirring up. Ap- 
pointed by the President on July 1, he had 
not even sent his official acceptance till the 
16th, the day before Lyon wrote this appeal ; 
and, after final and emphatic urging by Post- 
master-General Blair, it was the 25th before 
he entered on his duties at St. Louis. ‘Three 


special messengers from Lyon awaited him 
on his arrival, and repeated the tale of need 
and of danger. But Fremont listened languidly 
and responded feebly. Urgent calls indeed 
came to him from other quarters, As already 
stated, Cairo was represented to be seriously 


threatened, and he had chosen first to insure 
its safety. He had the means, by a judicious 
rearrangement of his forces, to have aided ef- 
fectually both these exposed points. Under 
the critical conditions fully pointed out to 
him, he could at least have recalled Lyon 
and assisted his safe withdrawal to his railroad 
base at Rolla. But he neither recalled him 
nor substantially reénforced him. Two regi- 
ments were set in motion toward him, but it 
proved the merest feint of help. No supplies 
and no troops reached Lyon in season to be 
of the slightest service. Lyon’s danger lay in 
a junction of the various rebel leaders just 
beyond the Arkansas line. The Confederate 
government had sent Brigadier-General Mc- 
Culloch to conciliate or conquer the Indian 
Territory as events might dictate, and had 
given hini three regiments—one from Louisi- 
ana, one from Texas, and one from Arkansas 
—for the work. Finding it bad policy for the 
present to occupy the Indian Territory, he 
hovered about the border with permission to 
move into either Kansas or Missouri. 

Even before Polk’s ambitious programme 
was found to be impracticable, McCulloch 
made haste to organize a campaign on his 
own account. On July 30 he reported that he 
was on his way toward Springfield with his own 


* Schofield to Harding, July 15, 1861. War Records. 
t Lyon to Harding, July 17, 1861. War Records. 
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brigade of 3200 troops, the command of Gen- 
eral Pearce, with 2500 Arkansas State troops, 
and the somewhat heterogeneous gathering 
of Missourians under Price, which he thought 
could furnish about 7000 effective men, gener- 
ally well mounted, but badly commanded, and 
armed only with common rifles and shotguns. 
It was the approach of this large force which 
had given Lyon such uneasiness, and with good 
cause. Moving steadily upon him, they soon 
approached so near that his position became 
critical. His own command had dwindled to 
less than five thousand effective men; the 
combined enemy had nearly treble that num- 
ber of effectives, and probably more than 
three to one, counting the whole mass. If he 
remained stationary, they would slowly en- 
velop and capture him. If he attempted to 
retreat through the 120 miles of barren mount- 
ainous country which lay between him and 
Rolla, they would follow and harass him and 
turn his retreat into a rout. Counting to the 
last upon reénforcements which did not come, 
he had allowed events to place him in an 
untenable position. 

As a final and desperate resource, and the 
only one to save his army, he resolved to 
attack and cripple the enemy. As at Bull 
Run, and as so often happens, both armies, 
on the evening of August g, were under 
orders to advance that mght and attack each 
other. Some showers of rain in the evening 
caused McCulloch temporarily to suspend his 
order; but Lyon’s little army, moving at 
nightfall, marched ten miles south of Spring- 
field to Wilson’s Creek. At midnight they 
halted for a brief bivouac. Dividing into two 
columns they fell upon the enemy’s camp at 
daylight, Sigel, with 1200 men and a battery, 
marching against their right flank, in an en- 
endeavor to get to the rear, while Lyon in per- 
son led the remaining 3700 men, with two 
batteries, to a front attack against their left 
center. The movement was a most daring one, 
and the conflict soon became desperate. Sigel’s 
attack, successful at first, was checked, his de- 
tachment put to flight, and 5 of his 6 guns cap- 
tured and turned against Lyon. 

Lyon, on the contrary, by an impetuous 
advance, not only quickly drove the enemy 
out of their camp, but gained and occupied a 
strong natural position, which he held with 
brave determination. His mixed force of reg- 
ulars and volunteers fought with admirable 
codperation. McCulloch, confident in his 
overwhelming numbers, sent forward line after 
line of attack, which Lyon’s well-posted reg- 
ular batteries threw back. The forenoon was 
already well spent when a final unusually 
heavy assault from the enemy was thus re- 
pulsed, largely by help of the inspiriting per- 
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sonal example of Lyon himself, who led some 
fragments of reserves in a bayonet charge. The 
charge ended the conflict; but it also caused 
the fall of the commander, who, pierced by 
a ball, almost immediately expired. It was 
his fourth wound received in the action. 
Though the battle was substantially won, 
Sturgis, upon whom the command devolved, 
deemed it too hazardous to attempt to hold 
the field, and a retreat to Springfield was 
agreed upon by a council of officers. An 
unmolested withdrawal was effected in the 
afternoon, and upon further consultation a 
definite retreat upon Rolla was begun the fol- 
lowing day. As Lyon had anticipated, the 
enemy was too much crippled to follow. The 
Union forces had 223 killed, 721 wounded, and 
291 missing. The Confederate loss was 265 
killed, 800 wounded, and 30 missing. 

The battle of Wilson’s Creek, the death of 
Lyon, and the retreat of the army to Rolla 
turned public attention and criticism sharply 
upon Frémont’s department and administra- 
tion, and that commander was suddenly 
awakened to his work and responsibility. He 
now made haste to dispatch reénforcements 
to Rolla, and sent urgent telegrams for help 
to Washington and to the governors of the 
neighboring free States. His new energy par- 
took a little too much of the character of a 
panic. He declared martial law in the city 
of St. Louis, and began an extensive system 
of fortifications; which, together with direc- 
tions to fortify Rolla, Jefferson City, and sev- 
eral other places, pointed so much to inaction, 
and a defensive policy, as to increase rather 
than allay public murmur. 

His personal manners and methods excited 
still further and even deeper dissatisfaction. 
A passion for display and an inordinate love 
of power appeared to be growing upon him. 
He had established his headquarters in an 
elegant mansion belonging to a wealthy se- 
cessionist ; his personal staff consisted largely 
of foreigners, new to the country, and unfa- 
miliar with its language and laws. Their fan- 
tastic titles and gay trappings seemed devised 
for show rather than substantial service. He 
organized a special body-guard. Sentinels 
and subordinates unpleasantly hedged the 
approach to his offices. Instead of bringing 
order into the chaotic condition of military 
business, he was prone to set method and 
routine at defiance, issuing commissions and 
directing the giving out of contracts in so 
regular a way as to bring a protest from the 
proper accounting officers of the Government. 
Though specially requested by the President 
to codperate with the provisional governor, 
he continued to ignore him. A storm of com- 
plaint soon arose from all except the little 
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knot of flatterers who abused his favor and 
the newspapers that were thriving on his 
patronage. The Unionists of Missouri be- 
came afraid that he was neglecting the 
present safety of the State for the future 
success of his intended Mississippi expedi- 
tion, and wild rumors even floated in the air 
of a secret purpose to imitate the scheme of 
Aaron Burr and set up an independent dic- 
tatorship in the West.* 

Reports came to President Lincoln from 
multiplied sources, bringing him a flood of 
embarrassment from the man to whom he had 
looked with such confidence for administra- 
tive aid and military success. It was his 
uniform habit, when he had once confided 
command and responsibility to an individual, 
to sustain him in the trust to the last possible 
degree. While he heard with pain the cumu- 
lating evidence of Frémont’s unfitness, instead 
of immediately removing him from command, 
he sought rather to remedy the defect. In this 
spirit he wrote the following letter to General 
Hunter, which letter peculiarly illustrates his 
remarkable delicacy in managing the personal 
susceptibilities of men : 

My Dear Sir: General Frémont needs assistance 
which it is difficult to give him. He is losing the con- 
fidence of men near him, whose support any man in 
his position must have to be successful. His cardinal 
mistake is that he isolates himself, and allows nobody 
to see him; and by which he does not know,what is go- 
ing on in the very matter he is dealing with. He needs 
to have by his side a man of large experience. Will you 
not, for me, take that place? Your rank is one grade 
too high to be ordered to it; but will you not serve 
the country and oblige me by taking it voluntarily ? t 


With this letter of the President, Postmas- 
ter-General Blair—hitherto Frémont’s warm 
personal friend —and Meigs, the quartermas- 
ter-general of the army, went to St. Louis, to 
make a brief inspection and report of matters, 
and to give friendly advice and admonition to 
the commander of the Department of the West. 
While they were on their way, Mrs. Frémont 
was journeying toward Washington, bearing 
her husband’s reply to a letter from the Presi- 
dent sent him by special messenger about a 
week before. 

Her mind was less occupied with the sub- 
ject of the missive she bore than with the 
portent of a recent quarrel which the general 
had imprudently allowed to grow up between 
Colonel Frank Blair and himself. Blair had 
finally become convinced of Frémont’s inca- 
pacity, and in public print sharply criticised 
his doings. Indeed, the quarrel soon pro- 
gressed so far that Frémont placed him under 
arrest; then Blair preferred formal charges 
against the general for maladministration, and 


* Meigs, Diary. MS. 
t Lincoln to Hunter, Sept. 9, 1861. Unpublished MS. 
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the general in turn entered formal counter- ing with her. She surprised me by asking why their 
charges against Blair enemy, Montgomery Blair, had been sent to Missouri. 
ren d ne wl Pipe Mrs. Fré She more than once intimated that if General Frémont 
rived at her destination Mrs, fremont chould decide to try conclusions with me, he could set 
took the opportunity, in her interview with Mr. up for himself.t 
Lincoln, to justify General Frémont in all he 


had done, and to denounce his accusers with 

: ; {ILITARY EMANCIPATION. 
impetuous earnestness. She even asked for san 

copies of confidential correspondence con- Nort only President Lincoln, but the coun- 


cerning her husband’s personal embroilment. try at large as well, was surprised to find, in 
In these circumstances it was no light task the newspapers of August 30, a proclamation 
for Mr. Lincoln to be at once patient, polite, from the commander of the Department of 
and just; yet the following letter will testify the West of startling significance. The ex- 
that he accomplished even this difficult feat: planations of its necessity and purpose ‘were 
WasHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 12,1861. altogether contradictory, and its mandatory 
Mrs. GENERAL FréMonrT. orders so vaguely framed as to admit of 
My DEAR MADAM: Your two notes of to-day are dangerous variance in interpretation and en- 
ee me. I answered the letter you bore me from forcement. Reciting the disturbed condition 
xeneral Frémont, on yesterday, and not hearing from ; is. P 
of society, and defining the boundaries of army 


_ during the day, I sent the answer to him by mail. , . . . : 
t is not exactly correct, as you say you were told by Occupation, it contained the following impor- 
the elder Mr. Blair, to say that I sent Postmaster- tant decrees: 

General Blair to St. Louis to examine into that de- 
partment and report. Postmaster-General Blair did 
go, with my approbation, to see and converse with 
General Frémont as a friend. I do not feel authorized 
to furnish you with copies of letters in my possession, 
without the consent of the writers. No impression 
has been made on my mind against the honor or integ- 
rity of General Frémont, and I now enter my protest 
against being understood as acting in any hostility 
towards him. Your obedient servant, 

A, LINCOLN.* 


Circumstances, in my judgment of sufficient urgency, 
render it necessary that the commanding general 
of this department should assume the administrative 
powers of the State. . . . In order, therefore, to 
suppress disorder, to maintain as far as now practica- 
ble the public peace, and to give security and protec- 
tion to the persons and property of loyal citizens, I do 
hereby extend and declare established martial law 
throughout the State of Missouri. . . . All persons 
who shall be taken with arms in their hands within 
P : : J 5 these lines shall be tried by court-martial, and, if found 

It will be interesting to read in addition a guilty, will be shot. The property, real and personal, 
graphic, verbal recapitulation of these inci- of all persons in the State of Missouri directly 
dents, made by President Lincoln in a confi- Prove” to have taken an active part with their enemies 

. : ; ; ; in the field is declared to be confiscated to the public 
dential evening conversation witha few friends use, and their slaves, if any they have, are pened ite. 
in the Executive office alittle more than two clared freemen. . . . The object of this declaration 


years afterward, and which one of his secre- is to place in the hands of the military authorities the 
power to give instantaneous effect to existing laws, 


taries recorded : and to supply such deficiencies as the conditions of war 
The Blairs have to an unusual degree the spirit of demand. But this is not intended to suspend the 
clan. Their family is a close corporation. Frank is ordinary tribunals of the country, where the law will 
their ae and pride. They have a way of going with be administered by the civil officers in the usual man- 
a rush for anything they undertake; especially have ner, and with their customary authority, while the 
Montgomery and the old gentleman. When this war same can be peaceably exercised. ¢ 
first began they could think of nothing but Frémont ; tip J : 
they expected everything from him, and upon their Despite its verbiage and confusion of sub- 
earnest solicitation he was made a general and sent to jects, it was apparent that this extraordinary 
Missouri. I thought well of Frémont. Even now I document was not a measure of military pro- 
think well of his impulses. I only think he is the prey , ve ‘ 
tection, but a political manceuvre. Since the 


of wicked and designing men, and I think he has abso- , 
lutely no military capacity. He went to Missouri the first movement of the armies the slavery 
pet and protégé of the Blairs. At first they corre- question had become a subject of new and 
sponded with him and with Frank, who was with him, |; 3 ° " : : : 
fully and confidentially, thinking his plans and his vital contention, and the antislavery drift of 
efforts would accomplish great things for the country. Public opinion throughout the North was un- 
At last the tone of Frank’s letters changed. It wasa mistakably manifest. There was no room for 
nenee from confidence to doubt and uncertainty. doubt that General Frémont, apprehensive 
ey were pervaded with atone of sincere sorrow and Bs: Bnei we: ; 
of fear that Frémont would fail. Montgomery showed about his loss of prestige through the disaster 
to Lyon and the public clamors growing out 


them to me, and we were both grieved at the prospect. desea tag ; 
Soon came the news that Frémont had issued his of his mistakes and follies in administration, 
entaepion order, and wry set up a bureau of aboli- had made this appeal to the latent feeling in 
tion, giving free papers, and occupying his time appar- . : eeiainiale ; 
ently with little ine. At lest at yee uneeon, the public mind as a means of regaining his 
Montgomery Blair went to Missouri to look at and Waning popularity. Full confirmation was af- 
talk over matters. He went as the friend of Frémont. forded by his immediately convening under his 
He passed, on the way, Mrs. Frémont, coming to see 

me. She sought an audience with me at midnight, and * Unpublished MS. 
tasked me so violently with many things, that Ihadto — t Unpublished MS. 


exercise all the awkward tact I have to avoid quarrel- t Frémont, Proclamation. War Records. 
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prociamation a military commission to hear evi- 
dence, and beginning to issue personal deeds 
of manumission to slaves.* The proceeding 
strongly illustrates his want of practical sense: 
the delay and uncertainty of enforcement under 
this clumsy method would have rendered the 
theoretical boon of freedom held out to slaves 
rare and precarious, if not absolutely imprac- 
ticable. As soon as an authentic text of the 
proclamation reached President Lincoln, he 
wrote and dispatched the following letter : 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 2, 1861. 
Major-GENERAL FREMONT. 

My Dear SIr: ‘Two points in your proclamation 
of August 30 give me some anxiety : 

First. Should you shoot a man, according to the 
proclamation, the Confederates would very certainly 
shoot our best men in their hands in retaliation; and 
so, man for man, indefinitely. It is, therefore, my 
order that you allow no man to be shot under the 
proclamation without first having my approbation or 
consent, 

Second, 1 think there is great danger that the clos- 
ing paragraph, in relation to the confiscation of prop- 
erty and the liberating slaves of traitorous owners, 
will alarm our Southern Union friends and turn them 
against us; perhaps ruin our rather fair prospect for 

entucky. Mow me, therefore, to ask that you will, 
as of your own motion, modify that paragraph so as 
to conform to the first and fourth sections of the act 
of Congress entitled, “ An act to confiscate property 
used for insurrectionary purposes,” idgrevel August 
6, 1861, and a copy of which act I herewith send you. 

This letter is written in a spirit of caution, and not 
of censure. I send it by special messenger, in order 
that it may certainly and speedily reach you. 

Yours very truly, 
A. LINCOLN.t 


It was the reply to the above which the 
general sent to Washington by the hand of 
Mrs. Frémont, and which contained a very 
lame apology for the dictatorial and precipi- 
tate step he had taken. He wrote: 


Trusting to have your confidence, I have been leav- 
ing it to events themselves to show you whether or 
not I was shaping affairs here according to your ideas, 
The shortest communication between Washington and 
St. Louis generally involves two days, and the em- 
ployment of two days in time of war goes largely 
towards success or disaster. I therefore went along 
according to my own judgment, leaving the result of 
my movements to justify me with you. And so in 
regard to my proclamation of the 30th. Between the 
rebel armies, the Provisional Government, and home 
traitors, I felt the position bad and saw danger. In 
the night I decided upon the proclamation and the 
form of it. I wrote it the next morning and printed it 
the same day. I did it without consultation or advice 
with any one, acting solely with my best judgment to 
serve the country and yourself, and perfectly willing 
to receive the amount of censure which should be 
thought due if I had made a false movement. This is 
as much a movement in the war as a battle, and in 
going into these I shall have to act according to my 
judgment of the ground before me, as I did on this 
occasion. If, upon reflection, your better judgment 
still decides that I am wrong in the article respecting 


*« Rebellion Record.” 
t War Records. 
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the liberation of slaves, I have to ask that you will 
openly direct me to make the correction. The implied 
censure will be received as a soldier always should the 
reprimand of his chief. 1f I were to retract of my own 
accord, it would imply that I myself thought it wrong, 
and that I had acted without the reflection which the 
gravity of the point demanded. But I did not. I acted 
with full deliberation, and upon the certain conviction 
that it was a measure right and necessary, and I think 
so still. In regard to the other point of the proclama- 
tion to which you refer, I desire to say that I do not 
think the enemy can either misconstrue or urge any- 
thing against it, or undertake to make unusual retalia- 
tion. The shooting of men who shall rise in arms 
against an army in the military occupation of a country 
is merely a necessary measure of defense, and entirely 
according to the usages of civilized warfare. The 
article does not at all refer to prisoners of war, and 
certainly our enemies have no ground for requiring 
that we should waive in their benefit any of the ordi- 
nary advantages which the usages of war allow to us. t 


Frémont thus chose deliberately to assume 
a position of political hostility to the Presi- 
dent. Nevertheless Mr. Lincoln, acting still 
in his unfailing spirit of dispassionate fairness 
and courtesy, answered as follows: 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 11, 1861. 
MAJOR-GENERAL JOHN C. FREMONT. 

Sir: Yours of the 8th in answer to mine of the 2d 
instant is just received. Assuming that you, upon the 
ground, could better judge of the necessities of your 
position than I could at this distance, on seeing your 
oroclamation of August 30 I perceived no general ob- 
jection to it. The particular clause, however, in relation 
to the confiscation of property and the liberation of 
slaves appeared to me to be objectionable in its non- 
conformity to the act of Congress passed the 6th of 
last August upon the same subjects ; and hence I wrote 
you, expressing my wish that that clause should be 
modified powren. er & Your answer, just received, ex- 
presses the preference on your part that I should make 
an open order for the modification, which I very cheer- 
fully do. Itis therefore ordered that the said clause of 
said proclamation be so modified, held, and construed 
as to conform to, and not to transcend, the provisions 
on the same subject contained in the act of Congress 
entitled, “ An act to confiscate property used for insur- 
rectionary purposes,” approved August 6, 1861, and 
that said act be published at length, with this order. 

Your obedient servant, 
A. LINCOLN.§ 


As might have been expected, Frémont’s 
proclamation of military emancipation, and 
Lincoln’s order revoking it, produced a fresh 
and acrimonious discussion of the slavery ques- 
tion, The incident made the name of Frémont 
a rallying cry for men holding extreme anti- 
slavery opinions, and to a certain extent raised 
him to the position of a new party leader. 
The vital relation of slavery to the rebellion 
was making itself felt to a degree which the 
great body of the people, so long trained to a 
legal tolerance of the evil, could not yet bring 
themselves to acknowledge. Men hitherto 
conservative and prudent were swept along by 
the relentless logic of the nation’s calamity 


t Frémont to Lincoln, Sept. 8, 1861. War Records. 
§ War Records, 
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to a point where they were ready at once to 
accept and defend measures of even the last 
necessity for the nation’s preservation. 

With admirable prudence Lincoln himself 
added nothing to the public discussion, but a 
confidential letter written to a conservative 
friend who approved and defended Frémont’s 
action will be found of enduring interest. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 22, 1861. 
Hon. O. H. BROWNING. 

My Dear Sirk: Yours of the 17this just received ; 
and coming from you, I confess it astonishes me. 
That you should object to my adhering toa law, which 
you had assisted in making, and presenting to me, 
less than a month before, is odd enough. But this is 
a very small part. General Frémont’s proclamation, 
as to confiscation of property, and the liberation of 
een pany political, and not within the range of 
military \aw or necessity. If a commanding general 
finds a necessity to seize the farm of a private owner, 
fora pasture, an encampment, or a fortification, he has 
the right to do so, and to so hold it, as long as the 
necessity lasts; and this is within military law, because 
within military necessity. But to say the farm shall 
no longer belong to the owner, or his heirs forever, 
and this, as well when the farm is of needed for mili- 
tary purposes as when it is, is purely political, without 
the savor of military law about it. And the same 
is true of slaves. If the general needs them he can 
seize them and use them, but when the need is past, it 
is not for him to fix their permanent future condition. 
That must be settled according to laws made by law- 
makers, and not by military proclamations. The 
proclamation in the point in question is simply 
“‘dictatorship.”’ It assumes that the general may do 
anything he pleases — confiscate the lands and free the 
slaves of /oval people, as well as of disloyal ones. And 
going the whole figure, I have no doubt, would be 
more popular, with some thoughtless people, than 
that which has been done! But I cannot assume 
this reckless position, nor allow others to assume it 
on my responsibility. 

You speak of it as being the only means of saving 
the Government. On the contrary, it is itself the sur- 
render of the Government. Can it be pretended that it 
is any longer the Government of the Bnited States — 
any government of constitution and laws — wherein 
a general or a president may make permanent rules 
sr an by proclamation ? 

do not say Congress might not, with propriety, 
pass a law on the point, just such as General Frémont 
proclaimed. I do not say I might not, as a member of 
Congress, vote for it. What I object to is, that I, as 
President, shall expressly or impliedly seize and exer- 
cise the permanent legislative functions of the Govern- 
ment. 

So much as to principle. Now as to policy. No 
doubt the thing was popular in some quarters, and 
would have been more so if it had been a general dec- 
laration of emancipation. The Kentucky legislature 
would not budge «iN that proclamation was modified ; 
and General Anderson telegraphed me that on the news 
of General Frémont having actually issued deeds of 
manumission, a whole company of our volunteers threw 
down their arms and disbanded. I was so assured as 
to think it probable that the very arms we had fur- 
nished Kentucky would be turned against us. I think 
to lose Kentucky is nearly the same as to lose the whole 
game. Kentucky gone, we cannot hold Missouri, nor, 
as I think, Maryland. These all against us, and the 
job on our hands is too large for us. We would as 
well consent to separation at once, including the sur- 
render of this capital. On the contrary, if you will give 





up your restlessness for new positions, and back me 
manfully on the grounds upon which eo and other 
kind friends gave me the election, and have approved 
in my public documents, we shall go through trium- 
phantly. 

You must not understand I took my course on the 
proclamation decause of Kentucky. I took the same 
ground in a private letter to General Frémont before 
[ heard from Kentucky. 

You think I am inconsistent because I did not also 
forbid General Frémont to shoot men under the proc- 
lamation, I understand that part to be within military 
law, but I also think, and so privately wrote General 
Frémont, that it is impolitic in this, that our adversaries 
have the power, and will certainly exercise it, to shoot 
as many of our men as we shoot of theirs. I did not 
say this in the public letter, because it is a subject I 
prefer not to discuss in the hearing of our enemies. 

There has been no thought of removing General 
Frémont on any ground connected with his proclama- 
tion, and if there has been any wish for his removal on 
any ground, our mutual friend Sam. Glover can prob- 
ably tell you what it was. I hope no real necessity for 
it exists on any ground. . . . 

Your friend, as ever, 
A. LINCOLN.* 

The reader will not fail to note that the 
argument of this letter seems diametrically 
opposed to the action of the President, when, 
exactly one year later, he issued his prelimi- 
nary Proclamation of Emancipation, as well 
as to that of the final one, on the first day of 
January, 1863. Did Mr. Lincoln change his 
mind in the interim? The answer is two-fold. 
He did not change his mind as to the princi- 
ple; he did change his mind as to the policy 
of the case. 

Rightly to interpret Mr. Lincoln’s language 
we must imagine ourselves in his position, and 
examine the question as it presented itself to 
his mind. Congress, by the act of August 6, 
1861, had authorized him to cause property 
used or employed in aid of insurrection to be 
“ seized, confiscated, and condemned”; pro- 
viding, however, that such condemnation 
should be by judicial proceeding. He saw 
that Frémont by mere proclamation assumed 
to confiscate all property, both real and per- 
sonal, of rebels in arms, whether such prop- 
erty had been put to insurrectionary use or 
not, and, going a step further, had annexed a 
rule of property, by decreeing that their slaves 
should become free. This assumption of au- 
thority Lincoln rightly defined as “ simply 
dictatorship,” and as being, if permitted, the 
end of constitutional government. The case 
is still stronger when we remember that Fré- 
mont’s proclamation began by broadly assum- 
ing “the administrative powers of the State”; 
that its declared object was mere individual 
punishment, and the measure a local police 
regulation to suppress disorder and maintain 
the peace; also that it was to operate through- 
out Missouri, as well within as without the 

*MS. Also printed in “ Proceedings of Illinois Bar 
Association, 1882,” pp. 40, 41. 
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portions of the State under his immediate 
military control. Military necessity, therefore, 
could not be urged in justification. The act 
was purely administrative and political. 

The difference between these extra-military 
decrees of Frémont’s proclamation and Lin- 
coln’s acts of emancipation is broad and es- 
sential. Frémont’s act was one of civil admin- 
istration, Lincoln’s a step in an active military 
campaign; Frémont’s waslocaland individual, 
Lincoln’s national and general; Frémont’s 
partly within military lines, Lincoln’s alto- 
gether beyond military lines; Frémont’s an 
act of punishment, Lincoln’s a means of war; 
Frémont’s acting upon property, Lincoln’s 
acting upon persons, National law, civil 
and military, knew nothing of slavery, and 
did not protect it as an institution. It only 
tolerated State laws to that effect, and only 
dealt with fugitive slaves as “persons held 
to service.” Lincoln did not, as dictator, 
decree the abrogation of these State laws; 
but in order to call persons from the mili- 
tary aid of the rebellion to the military aid 
of the Union, he, as Commander-in-Chief, 
armed by military necessity, proclaimed that 
persons held as slaves within rebel lines 
should on a certain day become free unless 
rebellion ceased. 

Thus no real distinction of principle exists 
between his criticism of Frémont’s proclama- 
tion and the issuing of his own. On the other 
hand, there is a marked and acknowledged 
change of policy between the date of the 
Browning letter and the date of his prelimi- 
nary Emancipation Proclamation. In Septem- 
ber, 1861, he stood upon the position laid down 
in the Chicago platform; upon that expressed 
in the constitutional amendment and indorsed 
in his inaugural; upon that declared by Con- 
gress in July, in the Crittenden resolution, 
namely ; that the General Government would 
not interfere directly or indirectly with the in- 
stitution of slavery in the several States. This 
policy Lincoln undertook in good faith to 
carry out, and he adhered to it so long as it 
was consistent with the safety of the Govern- 
ment. His Browning letter is but a reaffirma- 
tion of that purpose. At the time he wrote it 
military necessity was clearly against military 
emancipation, either local or general. The rev- 
ocation of Frémont’s decree saved Kentucky 
to the Union, and placed forty thousand Ken- 
tucky soldiers in the Federal army. But one 
year after the date of the Browning letter, the 
situation was entirely reversed. The Richmond 
campaign had utterly failed; Washington was 
menaced; the country was despondent; and 
military necessity now justified the policy of 
general military emancipation. 

Whatever temporary popularity Frémont 
VoL. XXXVI.— 43. 
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gained with antislavery people by his procla- 
mation was quickly neutralized by the occur- 
rence of a new military disaster in his depart- 
ment. The battle of Wilson’s Creek and the 
retreat of the Union army to Rolla left the 
Confederate forces master of south-west Mis- 
souri. The junction of rebel leaders, however, 
which had served to gain that advantage was 
of short duration. ‘Their loosely organized and 
badly supplied army was not only too much 
crippled to follow the Union retreat, but in no 
condition to remain together. Price, as major- 
general of Missouri State forces, had only 
temporarily waived his rank and consented 
to serve under McCulloch, holding but a 
brigadier-general’s commission from Jefferson 
Davis. Both the disagreement of the leaders 
and the necessities of the troops almost imme- 
diately compelled a separation of the rebel 
army. General Pearce with his Arkansas 
State forces returned home, and General 
McCulloch with his three Confederate regi- 
ments also marched back into Arkansas, tak- 
ing up again his primary task of watching 
the Indian ‘Territory. General Price held 
his numerous but heterogeneous Missouri fol- 
lowers together, and, busying himself for a 
time in gathering supplies, started back in 
a leisurely march northward from Spring- 
field toward the Missouri River. The strong 
secession feeling of south-western Missouri 
rapidly increased his force, liberally furnished 
him supplies, and kept him fully informed of 
the numbers and location of the various 
Union detachments. There were none in his 
line of march till he neared the town of Lex- 
ington, on the Missouri River. The rebel 
governor, Jackson, had recently convened the 
rebel members of his legislature here, but a 
small Union detachment sent from Jefferson 
City occupied the place, dispersing them and 
capturing their records, and the great seal of 
the State, brought by the governor in his flight 
from the capital. About the rst of September 
the Union commander at Jefferson City heard 
of the advance of Price, and sent forward the 
Chicago Irish Brigade under Colonel Mulligan 
to reénforce Lexington, with directions to for- 
tify and hold it. Mulligan reached Lexington 
by forced marches, where he was soon joined 
by the Union detachment from Warrensburg 
retreating before Price. The united Federal 
force now numbered 2800 men, with 8 guns 
Price pushed forward his cavalry, and made a 
slight attack on the 12th, but was easily re- 
pulsed and retired to await the arrival of his 
main body, swelled by continual accessions to 
some 20,000 with 13 guns; and on the 18th 
he again approached and formally laid siege 
to Lexington. 

Mulligan made good use of this interim, 
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gathering provisions and forage, casting shot, 
making ammunition for his guns, and inclosing 
the college building and the hill on which it 
stood, an area of some fifteen acres, with a 
strong line of breastworks. Price began his at- 
tack on the 18th, but for two days made little 
headway. Slowly, however, he gained favor- 
able positions ; his sharp-shooters, skilled rifle- 
men of the frontier, drove the Federals into 
their principal redan, cut off their water supply 
by gaining and occupying the river shore, and 
finally adopted the novel and effective expe- 
dient of using movable breastworks, by gradu- 
ally rolling forward bales of wet hemp. On 
September 20, after fifty-two hours of gallant 
defense, Mulligan’s position became untena- 
ble. The reénforcements he had a right to 
expect did not come, his water cisterns were 
exhausted, the stench from dead animals bur- 
dened the air about his fort. Some one at 
length, without authority, displayed a white 
flag, and Price sent a note which asked, 
“Colonel, what has caused the cessation of 
the fight?” Mulligan’s Irish wit was equal 
to the occasion, and he wrote on the back of 
it, “General, I hardly know, unless you have 
surrendered.” ‘The pleasantry led to a formal 
parley; and Mulligan, with the advice of his 
officers, surrendered.* 

The uncertainty which for several days hung 
over the fate of Lexington, and the dramatic 
incidents of the fight, excited the liveliest in- 
terest throughout the West. Newspaper dis- 
cussion soon made it evident that this new 
Union loss might have been avoided by rea- 
sonable prudence and energy on the part of 
Frémont, as there were plenty of disposable 
troops at various points, which, during the slow 
approach and long-deferred attack of Price, 
could have been hurried to Mulligan’s support. 
There were universal outcry and pressure that 
at least the disaster should be retrieved by a 
prompt movement to intercept and capture 
Price on his retreat. Frémont himself seems 
to have felt the sting of the disgrace, for, re- 
porting the surrender, he added: 

“J am taking the field myself, and hope to 
destroy the enemy, either before or after the 
junction of forces under McCulloch. Please 
notify the President immediately.” 

“Your dispatch of this day is received,” 
responded General Scott. “The President 
is glad you are hastening to the scene of 
action; his words are, ‘he expects you to 
repair the disaster at Lexington without loss 
of time.’” 

This hope was not destined to reach a ful- 
fillment. Price almost immediately retreated 
southward from Lexington with his captured 
booty, among which the pretentious great seal 

* Rebellion Record.” 
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of the State figures as a conspicuous item in 
his report. On September 24 Frémont pub- 
lished his order, organizing his army of five 
divisions, under Pope at Boonville, McKinstry 
at Syracuse, Hunter at Versailles, Sigel at 
Georgetown, Asboth at Tipton. On paper it 
formed a respectable show of force, figuring as 
an aggregate of nearly 39,000 ; in reality it was 
at the moment well-migh powerless, being 
scattered and totally unprepared for the field. 
Frémont’s chronic inattention to details, and 
his entire lack of methodical administration, 
now fully revealed themselves. Even under 
the imperative orders of the general, nearly a 
month elapsed before the various divisions 
could be concentrated at Springfield; and they 
were generally in miserable plight as to trans- 
portation, supplies, and ammunition. Amidst 
a succession of sanguine newspaper reports 
setting forth the incidents and great expecta- 
tions of Frémont’s campaign, the convincing 
evidence could not be disguised that the 
whole movement would finally prove worth- 
less and barren. 

Meanwhile, acting on his growing solicitude, 
President Lincoln directed special inquiry, 
and about the 13th of October the Secretary 
of War, accompanied by the Adjutant-Gen- 
eral of the Army, reached Frémont’s camp at 
Tipton. His immediate report to the Presi- 
dent confirmed his apprehension. Secretary 
Cameron wrote: 


I returned to this place last night from the headquar- 
ters of General Frémont at Tipton. I found there and 
in the immediate neighborhood some 40,000 troops, 
with 1 brigade (General McKinstry’s) in good con- 
dition for the field and well provided; others not ex- 
hibiting good care, and but poorly supplied with 
munitions, arms, and clothing. I had an interview 
with General Frémont, and in conversation with him 
showed him an order for his removal. He was very 
much mortified, pained, and, I thought, humiliated. 
He made an earnest appeal to me, saying that he had 
come to Missouri, at the request of the Government, to 
assume a very responsible command, and that when he 
reached this State he found himself without troops and 
without any page for an army; that he had ex- 
erted himself, as he believed, with great energy, and 
had now around him a fine army, with everything to 
make success certain; that he was now in pursuit of 
the enemy, whom he believed were now within his 
reach; and that to recall him at this moment would 
not only destroy him, but render his whole expendi- 
ture useless. In reply to this es I told him that I 
would withhold the order until my return to Wash- 
ington, giving him the interim to prove the reality of 
his hopes as to reaching and capturing the enemy, 
giving him to understand that, should he fail, he must 
give place to some other officer. He assured me that, 
should he fail, he would resign at once. 

It is proper that I should state that after this con- 
versation I met General Hunter, who, in very distinct 
terms, told me that his division of the army, although 
then under orders to march, and a part of his command 
actually on the road, could not be put in proper condi- 
tion for marching for a number of days. To aquestion 
I put to him, “ whether he believed General Frémont 
fit for the command,” he replied that he did not think 
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that he was; and informed me that though second in 
command, he knew nothing whatever of the purposes 
or plans of his chief.” 


The opinion of another division commander, 
General Pope, was freely expressed in a letter 
of the previous day, which Hunter also exhib- 
ited to the Secretary: 


I received at 1 o’clock last night the extraordinary 
order of General Frémont for a forward movement of 
his whole force. The wonderful manner in which the 
actual facts and condition of things here are ignored 
stupefies me. One would suppose from this order that 
divisions and brigades are organized, and are under 
immediate command of their officers; that transporta- 
tion is in possession of all; that every arrangement 
of supply trains to follow the army has been made; 
in fact, that we are in a perfect state of preparation for 
a move. 

You know, as well as I do, that the exact reverse 
is the fact; that neither brigades nor divisions have 
been brought together, and that if they were there is 
not transportation enough to move this army one hun- 
dred yards; that, in truth, not one solitary prepara- 
tion of any kind has been made to enable this advance 
movement to be executed. I have never seen my di- 
vision, nor do I suppose you have seen yours. I have 
no cavalry even for a personal escort, and yet this or- 
der requires me to send forward companies of pioneers 
protected by cavalry. Is it intended that this order be 
obeyed, or rather, that we try to obey it, or is the or- 
der only designed for Washington and the papers ? 
- - + « [went to Jefferson City, the last time I saw 
you, for the express purpose of getting transportation 
for my division, and explained to General Frémont 
precisely what I have said above. How in the face of 
the fact that he knew no transportation was furnished, 
and that Kelton has none, he should coolly order such 
a movement, and expect it to be made, I cannot under- 
stand on any reasonable or common-sense hypothesis. 


Another letter to the President from a more 
cautious and conservative officer, General Cur- 
tis, exercising a local command in St. Louis, 
gave an equally discouraging view of the 
situation : 


Your Excellency’s letter of the 7th inst., desiring 
me to express my views in regard to General Frémont 
frankly and confidentially to the Secretary of War, was 
presented by him yesterday, and I have complied with 


your Excellency’s request. Matters have gone 
from bad to worse, and I am greatly obliged to your 
Excellency’s letter, which breaks the restraint of mili- 
tary law, and enables me to relieve myself of a painful 
silence. In my judgment General Frémont lacks the 
intelligence, the experience, and the sagacity necessary 
to his command. I have reluctantly and gradually 
been forced to this conclusion. His reserve evinces 
vanity or embarrassment, which I never could so far 
overcome as to fully penetrate his capacity. He would 
talk of plans, which, being explained, only related to 
some move of a general or some dash at a shadow, 
and I am now convinced he has no general plan. 
Forces are scattered and generally isolated without 
being in supporting distance or relation to each other, 
and when I have expressed apprehension as to some, 
I have seen no particular exertion to repel or relieve, 
till it was too late. I know the demand made on him 
for force everywhere is oppressive ; but remote posts 
have improperly stood out, and some still stand, invit- 
ing assault, without power to retreat, fortify, or reén- 
Ms Cameron to Lincoln, Oct. 14, 1861. Unpublished 
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force. Our forces should be concentrated, with the 
rivers as a base of operation; and these rivers and 
railroads afford means for sudden and salutary assaults 
on the enemy. The question you propound, 
“ Ought General Frémont to be relieved from or re- 
tained in his present command?” seems easily an- 
swered. It is only a question of manner and time. 
Public opinion is an douitat of war which must not 
be neglected. It is not necessary to be pre- 
cipitate. A few days are not of vast moment, but the 
pendency of the question and discussion must not be 
prolonged. Controversies in an army are almost as 
pernicious as a defeat. t 


Thus the opinions of three trained and ex- 
perienced army officers, who had every means 
of judging from actual personal observation, 
coincided with the general drift of evidence 
which had come to the President from civilian 
officials and citizens, high and low. Frémont 
had frittered away his opportunity for useful- 
ness and fame; such an opportunity, indeed, as 
rarely comes to men. He had taken his com- 
mand three months before with the universal 
good-will of almost every individual, every sub- 
ordinate, every official, every community in 
his immense department. In his brief incum- 
bency he not only lost the general public con- 
fidence, but incurred the special displeasure or 
direct enmity of those most prominent in in- 
fluence or command next to him, and without 
whose friendship and hearty coéperation suc- 
cess was practically impossible. 

Waiting and hoping till the last moment, 
President Lincoln at length felt himself forced 
to intervene. On the 24th of October, just 
three months after Frémont had assumed com- 
mand, he directed an order to be made that 
Frémont should be relieved and General Hun- 
ter be called temporarily to take his command. 
This order he dispatched by the hand of a 
personal friend to General Curtis at St. Louis, 
with the following letter: 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 24, 1861. 
BRIGADIER-GENERAL S. R, CurtTIs, 

DEAR Sir: On receipt of this, with the accompany- 
ing inclosures, you will take safe, certain, and suitable 
measures to have the inclosure addressed to Major- 
General Frémont delivered to him with all reasonable 
dispatch, subject to these conditions only, that if, when 
General Frémont shall be reached 4 the messenger,— 
yourself or any one sent by you,— he shall then have, 
in personal command, fought and won a battle, or shall 
then be actually in a battle, or shall then be in the 
immediate presence of the enemy in —ee of a 
battle, it is not to be delivered, but held for further 
orders. After, and not till after, the delivery to Gen- 
eral Frémont, let the inclosure addressed to General 
Hunter be delivered to him. 

Your obedient servant, 
A. LINCOLN.t 

It will be seen that the conditions attend- 
ing the delivery of this order were somewhat 
peculiar. If General Frémont had just won 
a battle, or were on the eve of fighting one, 


t Curtis to Lincoln, Oct. 12, 1861. MS. 
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then both justice to himself, and more espe- 
cially the risk or gain to the Union cause, 
rendered it inexpedient to make a sudden 
change in command. But the question also 
had another and possibly serious aspect. Amid 
all his loss of prestige and public confidence, 
Frémont had retained the clamorous adhe- 
sion and noisy demonstrative support of three 
distinct elements. First, a large number of 
officers to whom he had given irregular com- 
missions, issued by himself, “ subject to the 
approval of the President.” These commis- 
sions for the moment gave their holders rank, 
pay, and power; and to some of them he had 
assigned extraordinary duties and trusts under 
special instructions, regardless of proper mili- 
tary usage and method. The second class 
was the large and respectable German popu- 
lation of St. Louis, and other portions of 
Missouri, forming the nucleus of the radical 
faction whose cause he had especially es- 
poused. The third class comprised the men 
of strong antislavery convictions throughout 
the Union who hailed his act of military 
emancipation with unbounded approval. The 
first class composed about his person a clique 
of active sycophants, wielding power and dis- 
pensing patronage in his name; the other two 


supplied a convenient public echo, Out of 


such surroundings and conditions there began 
to come acry of persecution and a vague hum 
of insubordination, coupled with adulations of 
the general. Some of his favorites talked im- 
prudently of defiance and resistance to author- 
ity ;* occasional acts of Frémont himself gave 
a color of plausibility to these mutterings. 
He had neglected to discontinue the expen- 
sive fortifications and barracks when directed 
to do so by the Secretary of War. Even since 
the President ordered him to modify his proc- 
lamation, he had on one occasion personally 
directed the original document to be printed 
and distributed. Several of his special ap- 
pointees were stationed about the city of St. 
Louis, “so they should control every fort, 
arsenal, and communication, without regard 
to commanding officers or quartermasters.” t 
Suspicions naturally arose, and were publicly 
expressed, that he would not freely yield up his 
command; or, if not actually resisting superior 
authority, that he might at least, upon some 
pretext, temporarily prolong his power. 
There was, of course, no danger that he 
could successfully defy the orders of the Pres- 
ident. The bulk of his army, officers and sol- 
* To remove Mr. Frémont will be a great wrong, as 
the necessary investigation following it will prove. It 
will make immense confusion, and require all his 
control over his friends and the army to get them to 
do as he will,— accept it as an act of authority, not of 


justice,— but in time of war it is treason to question 
authority. To leave him here without money, without 


diers, would have spurned such a proposition. 
But the example of delay or doubt, any shadow 
of insubordination, would have had an ex- 
tremely pernicious effect upon public opinion, 
General Curtis therefore sent a trusted bearer 
of dispatches, who, by an easy stratagem, 
entered Frémont’scamp, gained a personal 
audience, and delivered the official order of 
removal. Duplicates of the President’s letters 
were at the same time, and with equal care, 
dispatched to the camp of General Hunter, 
at a considerable distance, and he traveled 
all night to assume his new duties. When he 
reached Frémont’s camp, on the following 
day, he learned that ostensible preparations 
had been made and orders issued for a battle, 
on the assumption that the enemy was at 
Wilson’s Creek advancing to an attack. Tak- 
ing command, Hunter sent a reconnaissance 
to Wilson’s Creek, and obtained reliable evi- 
dence that no enemy whatever was there or 
expected there. Frémont had been duped by 
his own scouts; for it is hardly possible to 
conceive that he deliberately arranged this 
final bit of theatrical effect. 

The actual fact was that while Price, 
retreating southward, by “slow and easy 
marches,” { kept well beyond any successful 
pursuit, his army of twenty thousand which had 
captured Lexington dwindled away as rapidly 
as it had grown. His movement partook more 
of the nature of a frontier foray than an organ- 
ized campaign: the squirrel-hunters of western 
Missouri, whose accurate sharp-shooting drove 
Mulligan into his intrenchments to starvation 
or surrender, returned to their farms or their 
forest haunts to await the occasion of some 
new and exciting expedition ; the whole pres- 
ent effort of General Price, now at the head of 
only 10,000 or 12,000 men, being to reach an 
easy junction with McCulloch on the Arkansas 
border, so that their united force might make 
a successful stand, or at least insure a safe 
retreat from the Union army. 

President Lincoln, however, did not intend 
that the campaign to the south-west should 
be continued, Other plans were being dis- 
cussed and matured. With the order to super- 
sede Frémont he also sent the following 
letters, explaining his well-considered views 
and conveying his express directions: 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 24, 1861. 
BRIGADIER-GENERAL S, R. CuRTIS. 

My Dear Sir: Herewith is a document — half 

letter, half order — which, wishing you to see, but not 


the moral aid of the Government, is treason to the 
people. I cannot find smoother phrases, for it is the 
death struggle of our nationality, and no time for fair 
words. [Mrs. Frémont to Lamon, St. Louis, Oct. 20, 
1861. Unpublished MS.] 

t Curtis to Lincoln, Nov. 1, 1861. MS. 

t Price, Official Report. War Records. 
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to make public, I send unsealed. Please read it, and 
then inclose it to the officer who may be in command 
of the Department of the West at the time it reaches 
him. I cannot now know whether Frémont or Hun- 
ter will then be in command. 
Yours truly, 
A. LINCOLN,* 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 24, 1861. 
To THE COMMANDER OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
THE WEsT. 

Sir: The command of the Department of the West 
having devolved upon you, I propose to offer youa 
few suggestions. Kndwing how hazardous it is to 
bind down a distant commander in the field to specific 
lines and operations, as so much always depends on a 
knowledge of localities and passing events, it is in- 
tended, therefore, to leave a considerable margin for 
the exercise of your judgment and discretion. 

The main rebel army (Price’s) west of the Missis- 
sippi is believed to have passed Dade County in full 
retreat upon north-western Arkansas, leaving Missouri 
almost freed from the enemy, excepting in the south- 
east of the State. Assuming this basis of fact, it seems 
desirable, as you are not likely to overtake Price, and 
are in danger of making too long a line from your own 
base of supplies and reénforcements, that you should 
give up the  prvse. halt your main army, divide it into 
two corps of observation, one occupying Sedalia and 
the other Rolla, the present termini of railroad; then 
recruit the condition of both corps by reéstablishing 
and improving their discipline and instructions, per- 
fecting their clothing and equipments, and providing 
less uncomfortable quarters. Of course both railroads 
must be guarded and kept open, judiciously employ- 
ing just so much force as is necessary for this. From 
these two points, Sedalia and Rolla, and especially in 
judicious codperation with Lane on the Kansas bor- 
der, it would be so easy to concentrate and repel any 
army of the enemy returning on Missouri from the 
south-west that it is not probable any such attempt to 
return will be made before or during the approaching 
cold weather. Before spring the people of Missouri 
will probably be in no favorable mood to renew for 
next year the troubles which have so much afflicted 


* War Records. 
t Townsend to Curtis, Nov. 6, 1861. War Records. 
t McCulloch to Cooper, Nov, 19, 1861, War Records, 
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and impoverished them during this. If you adopt this 
line of policy, and if, as I anticipate, you will see no 
enemy in great force approaching, you will have a 
surplus of force, which you can withdraw from these 
points and direct to others, as may be needed, the 
railroads furnishing ready means of reénforcing their 
main points, if occasion requires. Doubtless local 
uprisings will for a time continue to occur, but these 
can be met by detachments and local forces of our own, 
and will ere long tire out of themselves. While, as 
stated in the beginning of the letter, a large discretion 
must be and is left with yourself, I feel sure that an 
indefinite pursuit of Price, or an attempt by this long 
and circuitous route to reach Memphis, will be ex- 
haustive beyond endurance, and will end in the loss 
of the whole force engaged in it. 
Your obedient servant, 
A. LINCOLN.* 


The change of command occasioned nei- 
ther trouble nor danger. Frémont himself 
acted with perfect propriety. He took leave 
of his army in a brief and temperate address, 
and returned to St. Louis, where he was wel- 
comed by his admirers with a public meeting 
and eulogistic speeches. The demonstration 
was harmless and unimportant, though care 
had been taken to send authority to General 
Curtis to repress disorder, and specially to 
look to the safety of the city and the arsenal. t 

In accordance with the policy outlined by 
the President, General Hunter soon drew 
back the Federal army from Springfield to 
Rolla, and the greater part of it was trans- 
ferred to another field of operations. Hear- 
ing of this retrograde movement, McCulloch 
rapidly advanced, and for a season occupied 
Springfield. One of the distressing effects of 
these successive movements of contending 
forces is described in a sentence of his re- 
port, “The Union men have nearly all fled 
with the Federal troops, leaving this place 
almost deserted,” f 
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Dd eo een | was a suggestion of Haw- 
thorne’s — was it not? — 
that in these more modern 
days Cupid has no doubt 
discarded his bow and ar- 
row in favor of a revolver. 
There are ladies of a beauty 
so destructive that in their 
presence the little god would find a Gatling 
gun his most useful weapon. It is safe to say 
thatthe son of Venus doesnot disdain the latest 
mventions of Vulcan for the use of Mars, and 
that he slips off his bandage whenever he goes 
forth to replenish his armory. Lovers are quick 


Vor. XXXVI.— 44. 


to follow his example, and the house of love 
has all the modern improvements. Nowadays 
the sighing swain may tryst by telegraph and 
the blushing bride must elope by the lightning- 
express; and if ever there were an Orlando 
in the streets of New York, he would have to 
carve his Rosalind’s name on the telegraph 
poles. 

If the appliances of modern science had 
been at the command of Cupid in the past as 
they are in the present, the story of many a 
pair of famous lovers would be other than it 
is. Leander surely would not have set out to 
swim to his mistress had international storm- 
warnings been sent across the Atlantic, which 
Hero could have conveyed to him by the 
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Hellespont Direct Cable Company. Paris 
might never have escaped scot-free with the 
fair Helen if the deserted husband and mon- 
arch had been able to pursue the fugitives at 
once in his swift steam yacht, the Menelaus. 
And had Friar Laurence been a subscriber to 
the Verona Telephone Association, that worthy 
priest would have been able to ring up Romeo 
and to warn him that the elixir of death which 
Juliet had taken was but a temporary narcotic, 
and then might Romeo find that 
Beauty’s ensign yet 
Is crimson in thy lips and in thy cheeks, 
And death’s pale flag is not advanced there. 


Il. 


As THE centuries succeed one another, so- 
ciety becomes more complicated and science 
develops in all directions; thus is an equi- 
librium maintained, and the modern lover is 
aided by the appliances of science as he is 
hampered by the intricacies of society. Even 
the charity fair, that final triumph of the ama- 
teur swindler, and the telephone, that unpoetic 
adjunct of the shop and the office, can be forced 
todo love’s bidding and to serve as instruments 
in the cunning hands of Cupid. 

When the young ladies who were spending 
the summer at the seaside hotel at Sandy 


Beach resolved to get up a fair for the benefit 
of the Society for the Supply of Missionaries 
to Cannibal Countries, theyhad no more hearty 
helper than Mr. Samuel Brassey, a young 
gentleman recently graduated from Columbia 


College. He was alert, energetic, ingenious, 
and untiring; and when at last the fair was 
opened the young ladies declared that they 
did not know what they would have done 
without him. He it was who helped to deco- 
rate the ball-room, and to arrange it as a mart 
for the vending of unconsidered trifles. He it 
was who devised the Japanese tea-stallfor Mrs. 
Martin, and suggested that this portly and im- 
posing dame should appear in a Japanese 
dressing-gown. He it was who aided the three 
Miss Pettitoes, then under Mrs. Martin’s 
motherly wing, to set up their stands — the 
Well, where Miss Rebecca drew lemonade 
for every one that thirsted ; the Old Curiosity 
Shop, where Miss Nelly displayed a helter- 
skelter lot of orts and ends; and the Indian 
Wigwam, in the dark recesses of which Miss 
Cassandra, in the garb of Pocahontas, told 
fortunes. 

‘To Miss Cassandra, who was the eldest and 
most austere of the three Miss Pettitoes, he 
suggested certain predictions for certain young 
men and maidens who were sure to apply to 
the soothsayer,— predictions which seemed 
to her sufficiently vague and oracular, but 
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which chanced to be pertinent enough to ex- 
cite the liveliest emotions when they were 
imparted to the applicants. For Miss Nelly 
he wrote out many autographs of many famous 
persons, from Julius Czesar and Cleopatra to 
Queen Elizabeth and George Washington ; 
the signatures of Shakspere, of which there 
were a dozen, he declared to be eminently 
characteristic, as no two were spelled alike; and 
the sign-manual of Confucius he authorized 
her to proclaim absolutely unique, as he had 
copied it from the only tea-chest in the hotel. 
To him also the sirens of the bazar owed their 
absolute conviction of the necessity of giving 
no change. Furthermore, he elaborated a 
novel reversal of the principle of a reduction 
on taking a quantity: the autographs at the 
Old Curiosity Shop, the glasses of attenuated 
lemonade at the well, and the little fans at the 
Japanese tea-stall were all twenty-five cents 
each, three for a dollar. This device alone 
stamped him as a young man with a most prom- 
ising head for business ; and so Mr. Martin de- 
clared him, after asking if the autographs were 
genuine and being promptly offered a “ written 
guarantee from the maker.” 

From these details it will be seen that Mr. 
Samuel Brassey was on most friendly terms, 
not to say familiar, with Mrs. Martin and with 
her charges, the three Miss Pettitoes. He was 
equally frank and open with all the other 
young ladies in the hotel, except, it may be, 
with Miss Bessy Martin. In his relations with 
Mrs. Martin’s handsome niece a persistent 
observer might have detected a constraint, 
often cast aside and often recurring. The rest 
of the girls met him with the sincerity and 
the unthinking cordiality which are marked 
characteristics of the young women of Amer- 
ica, especially when they chance to be at a 
summer hotel. So indeed did Miss Martin,— 
but to her his bearing was different. ‘Towards 
the others he was kindly. To her he was de- 
voted and yet reserved at times, as though 
under duress, The least bashful of young men 
ordinarily,in her presence he found himself 
shy and not always able to compel his tongue 
to do his bidding. If she looked at him — and 
he was a pleasant-faced young fellow — he 
found himself wondering whether he was 
blushing or not. Out of her sight he was 
often miserable; and under her eyes he suf- 
fered an exquisite agony. He hovered about 
her as though he had words of the deepest 
import trembling on his tongue, but when he 
sat by her side on the piazza, or danced a 
Virginia reel opposite to her of a Saturday 
night, or walked with her to church of @ 
Sunday morning, he had nothing to say for 
himself. 

Whether or not Miss Martin had noted 
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these symptoms, or what her opinion of Mr. 
Brassey might be or her feelings towards him, 
no man might know; these things were locked 
in her breast. The face of a virgin before the 
asking of the question is as inscrutable as the 
visage of the Sphinx propounding its riddle. 
Miss Martin treated Sam as she treated the 
other young men. She allowed him to help 
her in the organization of the post-office de- 
partment of the fair. She was to be the post- 
mistress ; and with Sam aiding and abetting, 
a letter was prepared for every person who 
could possibly apply for one,—a missive not 
lacking in spice, and not always shown about 
by the recipient. 

At Sam Brassey’s suggestion the post-office 
had been arranged as a public pay station of 
the Seaside Hotel Telephone Company — so 
a blue and white sign declared which hung 
over the corner of the ball-room where the 
letters were distributed. He had set up a toy 
telephone in the post-office with a line ex- 
tending to a summer-house in the grounds 
about two hundred feet from the hotel. Any 
person who might pay twenty-five cents at the 
post-office was entitled to go to the summer- 
house and hold a conversation by wire. The 
questions which this casual converser might 
choose to put were answered promptly and 
pointedly, for Bessy Martin was a quick-witted 
and a keen-sighted girl. 

So it happened that these telephone talks 
were a captivating novelty, and during the 
final evening of the fair the bell in the post- 
office rang frequently, and Miss Martin’s con- 
versation charmed many a quarter into the 
little box which Sam Brassey had contrived 
for her to store her takings. 

Sam himself was constant in his attendance 
at the post-office. Although Mrs. Martin or the 
three Miss Pettitoes might claim his services, 
he returned to Bessy as soon as he could. 
Yet he did not seem altogether pleased at the 
continual use of the telephone. As the even- 
ing wore on, a shadow of resolution deepened 
on his face. It was as though he had made a 
promise to himself and thereafter was only 
biding his time before he should keep it. 

About 1o o’clock the ball-room began to 
empty as the crowd gathered in the dining- 
room, where the drawing for the grand 
prize was to take place. The Committee of 
Management had decided, early in the organ- 
ization of the fair, not to allow any lotteries. 
Nevertheless a “subscription” had been 
opened for a handsome pair of cloisonné vases 
which Mr. Martin had presented, and every 
subscriber had a numbered ticket; and now 
on the last evening of the fair there was to be 
a “casting of lots” to discover to whom the 
vases might belong. This much the Committee 


of Management had permitted. The interest 
in the result of the “casting of lots” was so 
intense that most of the ladies who had charge 
of stalls abandoned them for a while and de- 
serted into the dining-room. 

Then Sam Brassey stepped up to the win- 
dow of the post-office. 4 

“Are you going to see the drawing of the 
prize, Miss Bessy?” he asked. 

“ No,” she answered; “I shall stick to my 
post.” 

“That ’s all right!” he returned, and a 
smile lightened his face. “That ’s all right. 
Then here ’s my quarter.” 

So saying, he placed the coin before her 
and hurried away. 

“ But what ’s it for?” she cried. There was 
no reply, as he had already left the house. 

The ball-room was almost empty by this 
time. Mr. Harry Brackett, who had been writ- 
ing most amusing letters from Sandy Beach 
to the “ Gotham Gazette,” was standing be- 
fore the well and sipping a glass of lemonade 
for which he had just handed Miss Rebecca 
a two-dollar bill, receiving no change. 

“ How much of this tipple have you had ?” 
he asked her. 

“Two big buckets full,” she answered. 
“Why?” 

Mr. Brackett made no reply, but began to 
peer earnestly among the vines which formed 
the bower and draped the well. 

“What are you doing?” asked Miss Re- 
becca, 

“T was looking for the other half of that 
lemon,” he replied. 

Then he offered her his arm, and they went 
off together into the dining-room to see who 
should win the prize. 

Miss Bessy Martin was left quite alone in 
her corner of the ball-room. She was count- 
ing up her gains when the telephone bell rang 
sharply. Before she could put the money 
down and go to the instrument, there came a 
second impatient ting-a-ling. 

“Somebody seems to be in a hurry,” she 
said, as she took her station before the box 
and raised the receiver to her ear. 

Then began one of those telephonic conver- 


sations which are as one-sided as any discus- 


sion in which a lady takes part, and which are 
quite as annoying to the listener. ‘The torture 
of Tantalus was but a trifle compared with 
the suffering of an inquisitive person who is 
permitted to hear the putting of a question 
and debarred from listening to the answer. 
Fortunately, there was no one left in the ball- 
room near enough to the post-office corner to 
hear even the half of the conversation now to 
be set down. 

“ Hello, hello!” was the obligatory remark 
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with which Bessy Martin began the colloquy 
across the wire. 

Of course the response of her partner in the 
confabulation was as inaudible as he was in- 
visible. 5 

“Oh, it ’s you, Mr. Brassey, is it ?” 

. ? 


“Yes. I wondered why you had run off so 
suddenly.” 
“ You have paid your quarter, and you can 
talk to me just two minutes.” 
? 


“T like to listen to you too.” 
? 
“ Of course, I didn’t mean “at/ Youought 
to know me better.” 
> 


“ What did you say?” 
? 
“ Not lately.” 
Sea ee 
“Yes, she hadon a blue dress, and I thought 
she looked like a fright —did n’t you?” 


“Who were you looking at then?” 
? 


“At me? O Mr. Brassey!” 

“No; they are not here now.” 
? 

“There ’s nobody here at all.” 


- “Ves; I’m a// alone —there is n’t a creat- 
ure in sight.” 

“T love secrets! Tell me!” 

“Tell me now!” 

met aan. 

“Why can’t you tell me now? I ’m just 
dying to know.” 


“T don’t believe you ’ll die.” 
? 


“No, there is n’t anybody here at all — no- 
body, nobody!” 
? 


*¢ Besides, nobody can hear you but me.” 
’ y y 


“Of course, I’m glad to talk; what girl 
is n't?” 
“Well, it is lonely here, just now.” 
> 


*T can’t chat half as well through a tele- 
phone as I can face to face.” 

“ Oh, thank you, sir. That was really very 
pretty indeed! If you could see me, I ’d 
blush!” 
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week, certainly ! 
> 


sudden.” 





6 aitene? 
“ Can you really see me in your heart?” 





“ How poetic you are to-night!” 
? 
«] just doat on poetry!” 
? 
“ Well, I do love other things too.” 
“«O Mr. Brassey 1” 


“You take me so by surprise!” 
? 





“You really have startled me so!” 
? 
“T never ¢hought of such a thing at all!” 
“You do?” 
ste tiga, oh 
“ Really?” 
. P 


“Very much?” 


“ With your whole heart?” 
Hervian owe 
“T don’t know wat to say.” 
be wed 
“But I can’t say ‘yes’ all at once!” 
> 


“ Well — I won’t say ‘no.’” 

>? 
“‘ But I really must have time to ¢hink /” 
“An hour? No, a month at least —or a 


7 





“Tt 's cruel of you to want me to make up 


my mind all at once.” 


Kati ts iter. ei the a 
“oN / I % of 4 . 
Oo —no — 710 / cant give you an an 


swer right now.” 


“ Don’t be so unreasonable.” 

Pavdsiahk wh 

“ Well — of course — I don’t hate you!” 
binattel eer de 

“ Perhaps I do like you.” 


“ Well — just a little, little, weeny, teeny 


bit.” 


> 
“ You are very impatient.” 


“Well, if you must, you can speak to 


Aunty.” 
PAY ate ee 
“She ’s somewhere about.” 
? 





“ Of course, she is n’t going away all of a 
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“ Yes, I ’ll keep her if she comes here.” 
ee 
yes — I ’m all alone still.” 

> 





“Yes 

“ Good-bye, Sam!” 

Miss Bessy Martin hung up the receiver 
and turned away from the instrument. There 
was a flush on her cheeks and a light in her 
eyes. She recognized the novelty of her situa- 
tion. She had just accepted an offer of mar- 
riage, and she was engaged to a young man 
whom she had not seen since he asked her to 
wed him. Her heart was full of joy — and yet 
it seemed as though the betrothal were incom- 
plete. She was vaguely conscious that some- 
thing was lacking, although she knew not 
what. 

Before she could determine exactly what 
might be this missing element of her perfect 
happiness, Mr. Samuel Brassey rushed in 
through the open door, flew across the ball- 
room, and sprang inside the partition of the 
post-office. Ere she could say “ O Sam!” he 
had clasped her in his arms and kissed her. 

She said ““O Sam!” once more; but she 
was no longer conscious of any lacking ingre- 
dient of an engagement. 

A minute later a throng of people began 
to pour back from the dining-room, and there 
were frequent calls for “ Mr. Brassey” and 
“Sam.” 
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With a heightened color, and with an ill- 
contained excitement, Mr. Samuel Brassey 
came out of the post-office in answer to this 
summons. 

He found himself face to face with Mr. 
Martin, who held out his hand and cried: 

“T congratulate you, Sam!” * 

The scarlet dyed the countenances of both 
Bessy and Sam, as he stammered, 

“ How—how did you know anything about 
2?” 

Before Mr. Martin could answer, the three 
Miss Pettitoes and Mr. Harry Brackett came 
forward. Mr. Brackett bore in his arms the 
pair of cloisonné vases for which there had 
just been a “ casting of lots.” 

Then Sam Brassey knew why Mr. Martin 
had congratulated him. 

“You have won the prize!” cried Harry 
Brackett. 

“T have—for a fact!” Sam Brassey an- 
swered as he looked at Bessy Martin. Their 
eyes met, and they both laughed. 


Ill. 


“Some Cupid kills with arrows, some with 
traps.” Some he compels to sign the bond 
with pen and ink in black and white, and 
some he binds with a wire. 


Brander Matthews. 
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A MOCKING-BIRD, 


b dys mocking-bird that whistling soars 
Borrows his little music-scores, 

And mimics every piping tone 

By sylvan lovers lightly blown, 

To make his morning-gladness known,— 

Till down that molten silver pours, 

Globule on globule, fast and faster: 
Dare any blame the blithe tune-master, 

Who counts all minstrelsy his own? 


But daylight ended — then indeed, 
As jet by jet a wound will bleed, 
His very singing self breaks through! 
Even so (lost Eden shut from view), 
Some wildered soul, to sighing new, 
When human lips first touched the reed — 
Heart-pierced with rending love and sorrow— 
Breathed notes too god-like sweet to borrow. 


So, poet, shall it be with you. 
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THE THRUSH, 


HROUGH half a June day’s flight, 
Upon the prairie, thirsting for the showers, 
The cactus-blooms and prickly poppies white, 
The fox-gloves and the pink-tinged thimble-flowers, 
Drooped in the Lord’s great light. 
Now, suddenly, straight to the topmost spray 
Of a wild plum-tree (I thereunder lying), 
Darted a thrush and fifed his roundelay, 
Whimsey on whimsey —not a stave denying. 

Quoth I: “ From regions measureless miles away 
He hears the soughing winds and rain-clouds flying ; 
And, gathering sounds my duller ears refuse, 

He sets the rills a-rush, 
This way and that, to ripple me the news 
(Right proud to have his little singing say!), 
And brings the joy to pass with prophesying.” . 
So gladly trilled the thrush! 


Soon was I made aware 
Of his small mate, that from the Judas-tree 
Dropped softly, flitting here and flitting there, 
And would not seem to hear or seem to see, 
He, in that upper air, 
All mindful of her wayward wandering 
(Primrose and creamy-petaled larkspur bending, 
And yellow-blossomed nettle, prone to sting), 
Shook out his red-brown wings as for descending, 
But lightly settled back, the more to sing. 
“QO bird!” I sighed, “ thy heedless Jove befriending 
With that celestial song-burst — whirling swift 
As Phaeton’s chariot-rush ! — 
Should my dear angel’s voice so downward drift, 
Quick would my music-lifted soul take wing!” . . 
Now had earth’s happiest song a heavenly ending — 
Fled with his mate the thrush. 


THE PURPLE FINCH. 


yy aie lurked the coyote in his root-bound burrow, 
Through haunts of the hare and the badger gray, 
Where never the share of a plow turned furrow, 
I, gathering silk-flowers, went my way. 
Wide-rimmed were the trumpets of silver-blue, 
Their slim tubes slipping out, wet with honey: 














Thence blown by the winds through the spaces sunny, 


White butterflies high as the elm-tops flew. 


The ground-squirrel under the elders scampered, 
Or wheeled to show me his gold-brown bars: 
Not I with the eggs of the pedees tampered, 
Nor caught the green beetles that blazed like stars. 
The shy, scarlet birds, where the long boughs meet, 
Looked out, and went on with their trolling merry, 
Till down came the finch from the sun-burnt prairie, 
And silenced them all with a chanson sweet. 
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So secret is he, not a boy discovers 

That home he has built for the nestlings dear; 
So softly he carols, the hawk that hovers, 

Intent upon murder, can hardly hear. 

Now trimming his crimson in coverts dim, 
Now perching wherever his mood was suited, 
He sang in the sumac velvet-fruited, 

Or sprang to the oak of the twisted limb. 


Till “ Higher, mount higher,” I cried, “ dear pleader! 
The sum of delights shall be granted thee.” 

Therewith, from the height of the one dead cedar, 
The linnet sped out like a soul set free. 

Ah, why need the souls of the blest fly far! — 
Pure honey the humming-bird moth went sipping ; 
Pale gold was the sky where the sun was dipping; 

Came out the new moon and a great white star. 


CHEWINK, 


“ING me another solo, sweet — 
I have learnt the one by rote; 
The endless merry-go-round repeat 
Of the tuneful, tender, teasing note: 
“ Che-wink, che-wink ! — 
Che-wink, che-wink!” 
A moment's rest for the tired throat 
(Just long enough for a heart to beat), 
And at it again: “ Che-wink, che-wink!” 


O bird, dear bird with the outspread wings 
And little to chant about ! — 
When death reaches over the wrecks of things 
To stifle the soft, delighted shout: 
“ Che-wink, che-wink ! — 
Che-wink, che-wink!” 
And, all unruffled by dread or doubt, 
Your musical mite of a soul upsprings, 
Will you still go crying: “ Che-wink, che-wink ” ? 


Little I know; but this I hold: 
If the rushing stars should meet,— 
Their crystal spheres into chaos rolled,— 
Let only this one pure voice entreat: 
“ Che-wink, che-wink ! — 
Che-wink, che-wink!” 
Great Love would answer the summons sweet, 
And a universe fresh as the rose unfold. 
So —at it again: “ Che-wink, che-wink!” 








Amanda T: Jones. 



































































TOPICS OF 
Reform in our Legislative Methods. 


iy is a fact, universally admitted, that our laws are 
badly drawn, that our legislative work is usually 
slip-shod and defective, that our statute-books are full 
of contradictions because new laws are passed without 
reference to old, and that many of our laws are merely 
disguised schemes for public plunder. 

The reason for this unsatisfactory condition of af- 
fairs, as has repeatedly been pointed out, is our pres- 
ent legislative system, which puts the delicate business 
of law-making into the hands of men who, as a rule, 
are wholly unfitted for it. Thus, in the lower house 
of Congress we make a complete change of member- 
ship every two years. We send home nearly all the 
men who have become possessed of a knowledge of 
the legislative business, and put in their places men 
who have no knowledge of it whatever. A few of them 
are lawyers, which is far from being an adequate quali- 
fication for the work before them, but the great mass 
are politicians, with no expert qualification whatever 
for their new duties. These men are divided up into 
committees, without sufficient reference to their fitness, 
and into their hands is put the task of making new 
laws and amending old ones. At Albany the case is 
much worse. We send to the Senate there a new lot 
of men every two years and to the Assembly a new lot 
every year. The ratio of intelligence, to say nothing 
of expert knowledge, is much smaller there than it is 
at Washington. The committees are divided up en- 
tirely on the basis of political influence. A man is 
chosen Speaker who has secured his election by prom- 
ising committee chairmanships and positions in return 
for members’ votes. The railway, insurance, and other 
corporations have usually taken a hand also and picked 
out in advance the chairmen for those committees 
which are to have corporate interests in charge. The 
result is that the Legislature is organized, not in the 
interest of the people, but against it. Thus organized, 
Congress and the Legislature proceed with a rush to 
the making of laws. They are poured into the com- 
mittees in a great flood; they there receive little or 
no expert examination and criticism, because of the 
committee’s incapacity, and they are returned to the 
House for action without ever having passed anything 
like an adequate scrutiny. The worst of them, those 
the defects and evils of which are so great as to be per- 
ceptible in even an ignorant assemblage, are held back 
till the closing hours of the session, with a good chance 
of being put through in the rush of unconsidered legis- 
lation which annually occurs then. 

It is no wonder that under such a system we have 
defective laws. Most of the bills are not drawn by the 
men who present them, and at no time from the moment 
of their inception till they become laws do many of 
them come under the inspection of what could be called 
expert authority. There are, of course, in the United 
States Senate and House of Representatives, a few 
chairmen and committeemen who, through long experi- 
ence, have become experts in law-making. These are 
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invaluable public servants, but they are exceptions to 
the general rule. But even if we had better committees 
and better chairmen, we should still be in trouble with 
the great mass of local and private legislation which is 
thrown in, in almost illimitable mass, side by side with 
measures of the highest public importance, and has 
equal rights in demanding consideration. We attempt 
to legislate upon almost every subject in the universe, 
and to have the work done by men who have neither 
knowledge of the work nor fitness for it. Moreover, 
we try to do within a few months work which could 
not all be done well in as many years. 

What is the remedy? Students of the problem who 
have given it most thought agree that the only adequate 
remedy to be found is in the application to American 
legislative methods of the principle which has oper- 
ated successfully in English parliamentary procedure 
for half a century. This is the remedy which was very 
ably advocated by Simon Sterne of New York City, ina 
striking paper which he read before the American Bar 
Association in August, 1884; and he subsequently in- 
corporated it in a report which he drew up for the New 
York City Bar Association, and which that body for- 
mally accepted in March, 1885. Under the English sys- 
tem all private bills are kept separate from public bills, 
and are subjected to a rigid expert scrutiny of so judicial 
a character as virtually to amount toa court inquiry, be- 
fore coming to the committees of Parliament atall. Peti- 
tions for private bills have to be filed sixty days before 
the meeting of Parliament and ample notice given to all 
parties in any way interested, in order that they may 
file objections if they desire. A sufficient sum of money 
has to be deposited to defray all the expenses of this 
preliminary procedure, After they have passed this 
scrutiny they are referred to the committees of Parlia- 
ment, and by them referred to joint-trial committees 
which are composed of experts in the technical ele- 
ments of the subject-matter of the bills. When a bill 
finally comes from these bodies it is known to be cor- 
rectly drawn, to harmonize rather than conflict with 
existing legislation, and to be desirable, as well as in 
proper form to become a law. As a result, the House 
usually adopts such bills without question. The fees 
required pay all the expenses of such legislation, the 
time of Parliament is left for the consideration of public 
measures solely, and the statute-books of England are 
models of clearness. 

For the introduction of this reform in this country 
we should probably need amendments both to our 
national and State constitutions. Senator Edmunds 
and Speaker Carlisle, at the close of the session of 
Congress in 1885, spoke of the necessity for some 
method being adopted to relieve Congress of the bur- 
den of private legislation; and in his message to the 
Legislature in the same year, Governor Hill of New 
York recommended the appointment of a Counsel to 
the Legislature to act as an adviser in the drafting of 
bills. The Bar Association report, referred to above, 
recommended for New York State a Commission of 
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Revision, to be appointed by the governor, whose 
duty it should be to decide that the laws were properly 
drafted and were not inconsistent with existing laws. 
It also recommended the complete separation of pri- 
vate from public bills, and the adoption of the English 
principle of advance notice, examination, and fees. 
Something of this kind has been introduced in Massa- 
chusetts and is working satisfactorily. Constitutional 
amendments could be drawn to meet the case com- 
pletely, and this is probably the source from which 
relief will have to come. 


The American Flag for America. 


INSTITUTIONS are to a people what habits are to 
the individual. They are born unperceived; they 
strengthen and ripen insensibly; but, in their ripened 
strength, they condition the people on every side, and 
are as completely characteristic of them, for good or 
evil, as habits are of the individual, They become an 
integral factor of the people’s ways of thinking and 
acting; and they thus often influence or even control 
the thought and action of the mass of the people or of 
its parts, at every point of daily life, as well as in the 
great critical moments of national history. 

It is important to bear in mind that the full mean- 
ing of the word “ institutions ” is very far from being 
covered by the mere word “ laws.’’ It is true that very 
many of the naturally developed institutions of a 
country are, in process of time, crystallized into laws 
and constitutions, and thus become tangible to the 
senses; but back of all laws and constitutions is the 
mass of customary and habitual thinking and acting, 
summed up in this convenient word “institutions,” 
from which laws and constitutions derive all their 
working force. The Constitution of the United States 
would have been no better than a bit of waste paper 
in 1861 had it not been for the smoldering but in- 
tense popular feeling which was fanned into flame by 
the concrete act of “ firing on the flag.” In so far, 
the flag of the United States is even a more funda- 
mentally American “institution” than the Constitu- 
tion itself. If the American people in 1876-77 pre- 
ferred to compromise an insolvable case rather than 
drift into war about it, and if they have met in a sim- 
ilar spirit other political problems upon which other 
systems have for centuries been stultifying themselves 
at every opportunity, it is because of the institutions 
which have come down to each American generation 
through centuries of consistent political thought and 
action. If all men are wiser than any one man, it is 
because the personal passions and prejudices of a mul- 
titude balance and neutralize one another, leaving, as 
the only safe guide, the institutions which are guaran- 
teed by long experience. And if Americans are to 
have any such measure of success in the future, it be- 
hooves them to disdain any feeble leaning upon laws 
and constitutions alone, and to keep clear and full the 
institutional springs which feed our whole social and 
political system. 

One may well agree, then, to compromise a difficulty 
in the case of the passage or interpretation of a law; 
he cannot too persistently cavil on the ninth part of a 
hair in the case of the smallest American institution. 
If it is worth while for the assailant to make a point of 
it, itis even more worth while for the American to 
VoL, XXXVI.—45. 
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make a point of it. Our forefathers, said Webster, 
“ went to war against a preamble. They fought seven 
years against a declaration. They poured out their 
treasures and their blood like water, in a contest 
against an assertion which those less sagacious and 
not so well schooled in the principles of civil liberty 
would have regarded as barren phraseology, or mere 
parade of words. They saw in the claim ofthe British 
Parliament a seminal principle of mischief, the germ 
of unjust power ; they detected it, dragged it forth from 
underneath its plausible disguises, struck at it; nor 
did it elude either their steady eye or their well-di- 
rected blow until they had extirpated and destroyed it 
to the smallest fiber.” The principle of self-govern- 
ment by representatives had become an American in- 
stitution in 1775 ; and the jealousy with which it was 
guarded, the intensity with which it was defended, 
by the men who then had to deal with it, may well 
stand as a lesson in political science to their descend- 
ants of all generations. 

There remains, however, the difficulty that so large 
a percentage of the American people is no longer Amer- 
ican, and has no fitting sense of the nature and dignity 
of the underlying American institutions ; it no longer 
thinks and acts instinctively as Americans have habit- 
ually thought and acted. The figures submitted by 
Mayor Hewitt to the New York Board of Aldermen last 
winter, showing the large proportions of the alien-born 
population of New York city, seem to have excited an 
astonishment which is an evidence of an unfortunate 
lack of public interest in that fascinating and suggest- 
ive work, the “Compendium of the Tenth Census.” 
Similar figures will be found in it for some fifty cities 
of the United States, and they are impressive. They 
are misleading as well, as figures often are. “ Irish- 
born,” “ one or both parents Irish,” “ German-born,” 
“one or botli parents German,” are misleading phrases 
when used under this head, Thousands, probably 
rather millions, whose parents were foreign-born, have 
breathed in the American spirit with every breath of 
their life, and are as intense, some would say as big- 
oted, in their American feeling, as any of those who 
fought at Concord or Bunker Hill. Even the phrase 
“ foreign-born” is misleading. Were Alexander Hamil- 
ton or Richard Montgomery less American than Aaron 
Burr or Benedict Arnold? Figures, in this case, must 
be taken with a large margin of allowance, for they 
were meant to bear on entirely different questions. This 
question is not one of birth merely, but of feeling, of 
training, of habits, of institutions. 

But on the general question, the mayor was right 
in maintaining the dignity of the American flag within 
the American jurisdiction. Every nation, as amember 
of the great family of nations, must show a proper and 
cordial respect for the emblems of other nationalities ; 
and there is a peculiar propriety in the occasional ex- 
hibition, at private or unofficial gatherings, of the em- 
blems of those nationalities which have gone to make 
up the American people. But the case is vitally differ- 
ent with every exhibition of a foreign flag or emblem 
which goes to show, or is intended to show, that the 
American people is still nothing more than a hetero- 
geneous mass of jarring nationalities. In such a case, 
the public opinion, of adopted no less than of native 
citizens, should promptly and unequivocally condemn 
any attempt to substitute any foreign flag in the place 
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which belongs properly only to the American flag. The 
new generation, which has never known anything of 
the memories of armed conflicts, may disparage the 
importance of a bit of bunting; those who saw it 
through the smoke of war, or in the trials and triumphs 
of 1861-65, will not. Itis the right of the American 
people to enjoy a monopoly for their own flag within 
their own jurisdiction; it is the right, and should be 
the duty, of those who follow other flags to follow 
them elsewhere. 

The case becomes far stronger with the appeals to 
the Irish vote, or the German vote, or any other alien 
vote. What standing have such appeals in the United 
States ? There should be no “ Know-Nothingism”’ in 
this matter. It is the high privilege of those Ameri- 
cans who are foreign-born, or are the children of for- 
eign-born parents, to empty the vials of American po- 
litical wrath on the demagogues who undertake to rise 
by fostering anti-American classes. American institu- 
tions have made us what we are; the American spirit 
is as the breath of our life; and, though the republic 
is no longer menaced by open foes, there are enemies 
here against whom we may all vindicate our right to 
speak of the great American dead as our forefathers. 
It is our privilege, in Webster’s phrase, to detect such 
enemies, to drag them forth from under their plausible 
disguises, to strike at them, and never to cease until 
we have extirpated and destroyed them to the smallest 
fiber. 


Art Revival in American Coinage. 


THE bill to secure an improvement in our coinage, 
which has been drawn in accordance with the views of 
Mr. Kimball, the Director of the Mint, and introduced 
simultaneously in the Senate and the House by Sena- 
tor Morrill and Mr. Bland, is in the line of a reform 
which has constantly been urged by those intelligent 
in such matters. The United States does not issue to- 
day a single coin which possesses sound artistic merit, 
while most of the types are simply grotesque carica- 
tures. The best of them, the so-called “ buzzard dollar” 
of 1878, presents manifest crudities of design which 
public intuition perceived at once upon its appearance. 

The responsibility for the ugliness of our coinage 
does not fall entirely upon the Mint. Some of the ear- 
lier types of American coins, seen, for instance, in the 
large copper cents of the end of the last century and 
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the beginning of this, which still occasionally appear 
in circulation, are by no means devoid of excellence; 
but by the coinage act of 1873, the devices and de- 
signs of current coins were fixed by statute, and all 
power to change or modify them was thus removed 
from the authorities of the Mint. 

The present bill authorizes the Director of the Mint 
to employ the best artists and to select new designs 
for all coins, with the approval in each case of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and with a proviso against 
too frequent changes of design. The bill is clear and 
simple, and well adapted to secure the improvement 
sought, and to leave us free to make our coinage again, 
as was that of the ancients and the work of the Re- 
naissance medalists, representative of the best art of 
our time. The hope that it may easily become thus 
representative is not chimerical. There are modern 
coins — as some of Cromwell, of Napoleon I., and of 
the French Republic — which are satisfactory exam- 
ples of their contemporary art. It has been urged that 
the intrinsic excellence of the wonderful coins of an- 
cient Greece —as refined and dignified, many of them, 
as the Parthenon itself, and as graceful in design as the 
Praxitelean Hermes—lies in their high relief, which 
is incompatible with the convenient use of coins un- 
der modern requirements. But some of the most 
beautiful of Greek coins are in sufficiently low relief; 
and these are no more inferior to those in high relief 
than the Phidian frieze is inferior. 

If ancient needs had required it, we may be sure that 
all Greek coins would have been in low relief, and 
that with no sacrifice of beauty; and now that Amer- 
ican sculpture can show work in low relief so admi- 
rable as almost to constitute a new discovery in art, we 
shall have none but ourselves to blame if we fail to 
provide for ourselves coins of which even the Greeks 
need not have been ashamed. 

Coins, from their great number, their enduring mate- 
rial, and their small size, are among the most lasting of 
human monuments; and those which to our regret we 
now have will, with those which under the new bill 
we may hope to produce, remain as memorials of 
America in our time when most of our other material 
records will have perished. We may well seek to re- 
deem, in the eyes of our remote posterity, our reputa- 
tion in esthetics, which none could wish to rest on 
any piece of money which we use to-day, 
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Mr. Arnold and American Art. 


HE announcement of the sudden death of Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, at an age when one hoped he 
might still live many years in beneficial activity, must 
have brought a sense of personal bereavement to thou- 
sands. Arnold’s writings, to a higher degree, perhaps, 
than those of any author of our time except Carlyle, 
Emerson, and Ruskin, are infused with that personal 
quality which excites an interest in the man no less than 
in his printed pages ; and, like Emerson’s and Carlyle’s 
and Ruskin’s writings, their influence has been both in- 
tellectual and moral. Upon many of the younger gen- 





eration in America they have had an extraordinarily 
tonic, stimulating, illuminating effect —not merely 
furnishing the mind but opening the eyes of the soul. 
For my own part I rejoice in this opportunity to say 
that to no book in the world do I owe so much as to 
“Literature and Dogma,” unless it be to the great 
Book with which it so largely deals. 

Under these circumstances — with Mr. Arnold’s re- 
cent death in mind, and the consciousness of our im- 
mense debt to him thereby made doubly vivid — it is 
not the most pleasant of tasks to find fault with any 
of his utterances, or to take him to task for any short- 
comings in his methods of observation and exposition. 
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But if such words are to be spoken at all, they must be 
spoken at once; and it seems to me that the obligation 
to speak them, although made painful, is not removed by 
the fact of our fresh sorrow. 

Remembering the severity of the strictures which 
Mr. Arnold passed upon the civilization of his own 
country, Americans surely need not resent the fact 
that in one of his last published articles* he denied to 
their civilization the quality of “interest’’ — more espe- 
cially as interest is a quality which must always largely 
depend upon the eye of the observer as well as upon 
the essence of the things observed. Yet, while we need 
not protest against Mr. Arnold’s general verdict, it is 
nevertheless worth while to say in how far he was 
mistaken in some of the special statements of fact by 
which he endeavored to sustain it. It is worth while, 
for example, briefly to review his dicta with regard to 
American art and to the conditions of American civ- 
ilization as affecting art. 

“Americans of cultivation and wealth visit Europe 
more and more constantly,” writes Mr. Arnold, in 
a connection which explains that they do so in the 
search for sesthetic gratification. This is certainly 
true, just as it is true of the same class of persons in 
England with regard to continental travel. But it is 
a mistake to say that “ American artists chiefly live 
in Europe.”” Many American artists live in Europe 
during their student years, some remain there per- 
manently, and others make frequent visits after their 
return to America. But the sum total which results 
from these facts by no means justifies Mr. Arnold’s 
“chiefly”; nor is it justified if we weigh by the qual- 
ity of the work produced instead of by the numbers 
of its producers—I mean, of course, applying the 
standards of intrinsic excellence and not of that Euro- 
pean reputation which as yet depends almost altogether 
upon European residence. Nor is the inference which 
Mr. Arnold draws from his statement more nearly 
correct than the statement itself. American condi- 
tions do not seem to all observers distinctly worse for the 
artist than those of all other civilized lands. If the ¢u 
quogue argument were not so disagreeable a one to 
use, I might cite many reasons —and feel sure of the 
agreement of many artists therein—- why New York isa 
better place to-day for artists with high aims and serious 
ambitions than London. Butit will perhaps be better to 
confine myself to a verdict of more general bearing, pro- 
nounced by an observer who cannot possibly be accused 
of partiality or of lack of insight into artistic matters. I 
met not long ago a Japanese gentleman who was an 
artist by instinct, as seem to be all the men of his race, 
anart-critic by profession, a profound student of zsthetic 
theories and of the artistic history of the Western as 
well as of the Eastern world, and the bearer of a com- 
mission from his Government to inquire into the present 
state ofartin foreign lands. Arriving for the second time 
in America after a long stay in Europe, he said,— with 
the use, be it observed, of Mr. Arnold’s own word,— 
“I find things more interesting here than in Europe.” 
What he had in mind was not, of course, the compara- 
tive richness of Europe and America in the accumu- 
lated treasures of other days, but the comparative in- 
terest of the living issues of to-day — of the conditions 
which are influencing and molding art at this moment, 
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and in which a prophecy of future developments may 
be read. It would have been too much to expect that 
Mr. Arnold should have seen things from this point 
of view as fully and clearly as this Japanese specialist; 
but we were surely justified in feeling disappointed 
that he did not recognize it as the right point of view 
from which to look. And this for his own sake as a 
philosophic observer much more than for our sake; 
for surely the vital significance of our civilization is 
missed by one who thinks the backward as important 
as the forward gaze — who fails to take great account 
of the youth of the country, to test the speed of its ad- 
vance at the present hour, and to try at least to discern 
the true promise of the future. Had Mr. Arnold seen 
that this was the right point of view while he was in 
America, and after his return home had he asked a few 
questions of persons whose opportunities for observa- 
tion in matters of art and whose preparation for passing 
judgment upon them had been greater than his own — 
then, I believe, his verdict would not have been that we 
had as yet produced “very little’’ of the “really beau- 
tiful,”’ or that our conditions were such as to discourage 
hopeful prophecies. It would have been well, for ex- 
ample, had he asked the most famous manufacturer of 
stained-glass in France what he thought of American 
stained-glass as compared with French, or English, or 
German; had he asked the proprietors of the chief 
art-journal of Paris what they thought of American 
wood-engraving and of its influence upon foreign wood- 
engraving, and why they had sent their representatives 
to New York a few years ago to study methods of wood- 
cut printing; had he considered to how great a degree 
the success of our popular magazines in England has 
been due to the quality of their illustrations; had he 
compared the works of monumental sculpture in this 
country with those erected during the same space of 
time in England; had he looked into such books as 
André’s “L’Art des Jardins” and Jaeger’s “Garten- 
kunst,”’ to see what their authors think of our success 
in the once preéminently English art of landscape-gar- 
dening, and asked himself how it happens that there 
is a popular journal in America largely devoted to this 
subject, while there is none in England, France, or Ger- 
many; and had he inquired of Parisian professors what 
are the aptitudes and the early productions of American 
as compared with other students, And, as regards that 
public appreciation of art which is largely synonymous 
with the conditions upon which the success of art de- 
pends, he might have asked Parisian dealers and critics 
what is the state of America as a market for the highest 
class of modern paintings. He would have found that 
the old sneer of the French artist,“ Bon pour |’Amér- 
ique,” is as out of date as the old sneer of the English 
author, “Who reads an American book?” If he had 
heard the words at all, it might well have been as 
meaning, “ Too good to be kept in France.” 

Mr. Arnold’s most definite dictum upon a question 
of art was pronounced, however, with regard to archi- 
tecture; and of all his dicta it is the one which has the 
least support in facts. I may say once more that a 
really philosophic observer would have weighed to-day 
in America against to-day in England — not against 
that past which produced Somerset House and White- 
hall. Yet there need be no objection on our part to 
admitting Somerset House and Whitehall as standards 
of comparison; for an observer with a keener artistic 
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sense than Mr. Arnold would assuredly grant that they 
at least among the old buildings of England have their 
equals in America — not their counterparts, which is 
what Mr. Arnold seems to have looked for, but their 
equals in buildings as commendable for all the essen- 
tials of architectural excellence. Such an observer 
would also have found something else to say of our 
country-houses than that they are often “ original and 
very pleasing,” but are “pretty and coquettish, not 
beautiful.”” He would have said, A great many of them 
are not even this, but many are a good deal more than 
this. Nor, assuredly, would he have cited our country- 
houses alone as witnesses to the interest of the recent 
renaissance of architectural art in America; nor, above 
all, would he have failed to remark the fact of this re- 
naissance, to contrast the work of to-day as a whole 
with the work of twenty or thirty years ago as a whole, 
and to read in the contrast a most interesting promise 
for the future —a more interesting promise, I cannot 
but think, than he could read in any foreign land. 

But the singularly limited field of observation and 
inquiry which Mr. Arnold must have thought sufficient 
to serve as a basis for emphatic speech is nowhere so 
distinctly shown as in the few lines which he devotes 
to Richardson. Premising that he was our one “ archi- 
tect of genius,” he adds: “ Much of his work was in- 
jured by the conditions under which he was obliged 
to execute it; I can recall but one building, and that 
of no great importance. where he seems to have had his 
own way, to be fully himself; but that is indeed ex- 
cellent.” It would be hard to condense into words so 
few a larger amount of misconception. It is probable 
that no architect in any land, in any age, ever expressed 
himself in so unfettered a way, was so little dominated 
by any outside influence, as Richardson. This is clear 
to every one who knows what individuality means in 
architecture and who has looked at Richardson’s build- 
ings, and it is doubly clear to every one who knew the 
man himself, the way in which he did his work, and 
the way in which he judged of the conditions under 
which it was done. If any of Richardson’s buildings 
seem uncharacteristic, it is because they were built at 
a time when he had not yet discovered how he really 
wanted to express himself in art; they expressed his 
personality at the moment just as truthfully as his 
later buildings expressed the fully developed person- 
ality which to-day we recognize as his. He was never 
under the influence of the artistic creeds current in 
America or in foreign lands, and was never swayed by 
the example of other artists ; and he was distinguished 
to a phenomenal degree by his powér of persuading 
all persons with whom he came in contact to give him 
the chance to do what he wished to do. 

If I seem to speak very confidently I may explain 
that I have spent many months in a careful study of 
Richardson’s works and of the conditions under which 
each one of them was produced; and I may add that 
in the biography which has been the outcome of this 
study the two things which it seemed to me most im- 
portant to make plain were, that his talent developed 
in an unfettered way to which the history of modern 
architecture offers no parallel, and that he gratefully 
realized the fact and was never tired of congratulating 
himself that he had been born to work in America and 
not in Europe. When, during the last years of his 
life, he visited Europe and saw the work of French and 
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English architects, and the conditions amid which it 
was produced, his one thought was a thought of pity 
for men whose talents had no such free outlet as his 
own. “ There is not one of them,” I have heard him 
say of the friends of his student years in Paris, risen 
to the highest places in their profession,—“ there is 
not one of them who can find out exactly what he wants 
most to do and then venture todo it. What might they 
not do iftheir opportunities were only as good as ours!” 
No one can have been so surprised at Mr. Arnold’s 
description of Richardson and his opportunities as 
Richardson himself would have been — unless, indeed, 
it may be the English architects who, at the meeting of 
the Royal Institute, in 1884, discussed his work and 
American work,and American conditions in general.* 

In conclusion, it is a somewhat curious question: 
What was the one unimportant building which to Mr. 
Arnold seemed really characteristic of this man of 
genius? In his smallest buildings the man of genius 
shows clearly, it is true, but in his more important 
buildings still more clearly ; and if we were compelled 
to judge him by one alone we might well select the 
one which he himself declared he was most willing to 
be judged by —the largest of all, the Court-house in 
Pittsburg. 

M. G. van Rensselaer. 


“The Workingman’s School and Free Kindergarten.” 


A GREAT step is taken for educational reform when 
public interest is aroused and stimulated by discussion 
and suggestion. THE CENTURY has taken this step, 
and we feel justified in calling the attention of your 
readers to a school which has as yet received no no- 
tice in your pages and which seems to us to invite 
special study from all who would further this great 
movement. The Workingman’s School and Free 
Kindergarten has been in existence for eight years 
in the city of New York. As its name implies, it is in- 
tended for the children of the working-people who are 
too poor to pay for tuition; its pupils number about 
three hundred and seventy. Although a philanthropic 
scheme it aims at the same time to be a model and 
pioneer school, and it has already put to practical test 
many of the questions which are now forcing them- 
selves upon the attention of our public educators, Its 
basis is the kindergarten, about which a few words 
may not be here amiss, for among Americans gener- 
ally rather vague notions prevail in regard to the kin- 
dergarten. Most persons, even parents, look upon it 
as a place where they may send their children, to be 
amused and kept out of mischief, to play games and 
sing, and learn, perhaps, to fashion little shapes and 
fancies with their tiny fingers. The system has been 
almost universally adopted, and yet its profound psy- 
chological value and significance have been but little 
understood or appreciated. 

It was Pestalozzi who insisted that the world must 
be made afresh for each fresh mind; the child must 
discover and explore it for himself, and make himself 
acquainted, not with the names of things, but with the 
things themselves, their properties and laws. Froebel 
took a step further and affirmed that it is as natural 
and as necessary to create as to observe, and that from 


* See “ American Architecture in English Eyes,”’ Topics of the 
Time, in this magazine for March, 1888. 














infancy the creative faculty is latent within us, only 
waiting to be called out and exercised. The world is 
made for the child’s use as well as for his study, and 
this very use, properly trained and directed, becomes 
mind-power, intellectual stimulus, and experience. 
Make the conditions right, the atmosphere and sur- 
roundings suitable, and like a plant the child will grow, 
putting forth flower and fruit. So Froebel devised the 
kindergarten, and the child-world became a center of 
resource and activity and of beautiful joyous expres- 
sion. Since Froebel’s time the kindergarten has been 
developed and perfected, but the organic and funda- 
mental idea underlying it has been allowed to remain 
in embryo. The child steps out of this fresh, new field 
back again into the old routine track and methods of 
instruction. The Workingman’s School is a notable 
attempt, the first of its kind, to carry the principles and 
practice of the kindergarten into the higher branches 
of education; to connect the development of the child 
with the development of the man and the woman, and 
to secure a complete and harmonious unfolding of the 
whole humanity. In such a school the workshop and 
the art-room are the salient features, for here are the 
tools and material as well as the field for production ; 
here the child is trained, not to be a carpenter, a 
printer, a skilled mechanic, not to be ticketed with any 
particular trade,—although he will probably learn in 
this way what he is best fitted to do,— but to come to 
the full use and play of his faculties. 

With this end in view manual training becomes an 
intimate and essential process of mind-culture. A sys- 
tem of work-instruction has been planned which aims 
to bring into constant correlation and interdependence 
these two usually distinct factors. Drawing is made, as 
it were, “ the common denominator,” the basis of in- 
struction — mechanical drawing in the workshop, and 
free-hand drawing in the art-room. Through all the 
classes, and consistently with the intellectual progress, 
the drawing-exercises connect the work of the hand 
with the work of the brain. The pupil is made to draw 
the object which he afterwards reproduces from his 
own drawing. “ Thus the work is the concrete repre- 
sentation of the drawing, the drawing is the abstract 
representation of the work,” and both are the symbol 
and illustration of science and law. Treated in this way, 
the so-called dry and rigid sciences, mathematics, geom- 
etry, and the like, become plastic and instinct with life 
and form, while, on the other hand, manual labor is 
dignified and lifted upon the plane of intellectual achieve- 
ment. In the art-room the analogy is obvious, for 
here is the true realm of expression. In the perception 
and reproduction of beautiful forms and the apprehen- 
sion of harmony and design man’s creative insight and 
freedom fully assert themselves, and spirit stands 
clearly revealed. 

“Through the idea, lo, the immortal reality! Through 
the reality, lo, the immortal idea!” 

To bring such advantages as we have described within 
reach of the poor — of the poorest —is a task of no small 
difficulty and magnitude, and one which we think should 
commend itself to the intelligent sympathy and atten- 
tion of all who have at heart the better status and ad- 
justment of society, for it is to this larger end that such 
a scheme finally points. Let us add, however, that it 
is the children of the rich who could profit most by 
these methods. Unhampered by sordid circumstance, 
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they could respond more freely to the improved con- 
ditions and lightly lift themselves into better modes 
of thought and action. The special plea which we would 
make through these pages is for a wider, more liberal, 
and “ disinterested” interest in education in general, 

“ Man cannot propose a higher object for his study 
than education and all that pertains to education.” So 
says Plato; but in America, in spite of public schools 
and compulsory instruction, this would not seem to be 
the common verdict and attitude. Education has grown 
perfunctory, political. It has become one of the “ ma- 
chines” of the state and of an industrial society. 
Teaching is too often looked upon as a drudgery, a 
means of livelihood when all others fail. “ Will it pay? 
Can one get a living byit?”’ This is the test to which 
many a high calling must descend in these days. 
With the poor it cannot be otherwise, for the stress is 
always upon them, and the cry is ever ringing in their 
ears. But the rich— have they no place to fill, and 
no duties to perform in this direction? If not actually 
within the ranks, why should they not take the lead as 
superior and commanding officers ? 

We have captains of industry and finance. Why 
have we not captains of education—men of leisure 
and culture, capable of enthusiasm and initiative, ready 
to throw themselves into such a cause and give it their 
earnestconsideration, their generous and active support! 

Among the Greeks, Plato, Socrates, and Epictetus 
were the teachers. Where shall we look for our great 
leaders, masters, patrons, even, who will see education 
in its true light, and force us to recognize teaching as 
one of the grandest of the arts — the art of arts, for it 
goes to the building up of the artist himself, and of ever 
nobler types of humanity ? Nee 


A Democratic Government in the Colleges. 


THREE general systems of the government of college 
students are now practiced. One may be called the 
monarchical. Itis the traditional and the more common 
system. Under it each student is the subject of cer- 
tain rules, in the making of which he had no voice, 
and obedience to which is a condition of his remaining 
in college. A second system is the absence of any sys- 
tem. Under it the college abdicates all attempts at the 
personal supervision of the moral character and be- 
havior of its students. It tacitly declares that its pur- 
pose is simply intellectual. When it has provided 
instruction and offered opportunities for examination, 
its duty is done. This view is a favorite of the German 
universities. A professor at Halle told the president 
of an American college that “ the professors assume 
no responsibility for the personal character or behavior 
of students; they are employed to give lectures and 
not to govern students.”” The third system may, for the 
lack of a better term, be called the republican or demo- 
cratic system, According to its provisions the student 
may have some voice in forming the college laws ; if 
he breaks these laws, he may be judged by a jury of 
his peers; and he may exert a constant and strong in- 
fluence upon the official action of the college Faculty. 

That the monarchical system of college government 
is not well adapted to the present generation of stu- 
dents is evident. It is the product of a time when stu- 
dents were boys of the age of fifteen, and not men of 
nineteen, as they now are at the close of their fresh- 
man year. Its application is liable to result in the 
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* rebellions,’’ the disorders, and the disturbances, either 
petty or serious, which characterize too many colleges. 
It is also evident that neither the college nor the par- 
ent is willing for the student to pass four years free 
from all guidance and restraint. The experience of the 
German universities in granting their members such 
liberty does not furnish a recommendation for its adop- 
tion in the American college. The republican system, 
however, appears to possess many and great advan- 
tages and few and slight defects. 

As long ago as 1870 the students of the Illinois In- 
dustrial University, at the suggestion of its president, 
voted to try the experiment of self-government. They 
made laws regarding all those forms of disorder to 
which the colleges are generally subject. The penalties 
consisted of fines varying from a few cents to five dol- 
lars. Certain officers for the execution of these provis- 
ions were elected by the students, and others were 
appointed by the president. ‘“ Obstinate culprits,” 
writes the president, “and those who refuse to pay 
the fines, were to be reported to the Faculty, who re- 
tained all power to suspend or expel a student.” Sev- 
eral years ago Amherst College introduced a similar 
system into the government of its students. It is based 
upon the principle that a man admitted to the college 
“tis received as a gentleman, and as such is trusted to 
conduct himself in truthfulness and uprightness, in 
kindness and respect, in diligence and sobriety, in obe- 
dience to law and maintenance of order, and regard 
for Christian institutions as becomes a member of a 
Christian college. The privileges of the college are 
granted only to those who are believed to be worthy 
of this trust, and are forfeited whenever this trust is 
falsified.”” This principle, so admirably conceived, re- 
sulted in granting to the students greater liberties than 
they had before enjoyed, and also allowed them to 
elect a representative body who should consult about 
such matters as the president might bring before it. 

Although Williams College and Harvard have intro- 
duced no system of such elaborateness as are the meth- 
ods just named, yet they have provided for a standing 
committee of the students which consults with the 
officers relative to questions of mutual interest. The 
Harvard body consists of twenty-four students, and, 
if its influence in fostering good order has not been 
great, the reason is that of late years the college has 
been free from many forms of disorder with which 
sister institutions are afflicted. The representative body 
of Williams’ students is composed of three members 
chosen from each class. Selected at first to consult 
with the Faculty regarding a serious college disturb- 
ance, it has become at the present writing a permanent 
feature of the administration. 

These systems of college democracy differ. Each 
possesses peculiar advantages and defects. An advan- 
tage common to all is that they tend to promote right 
feeling between the students and the officers. The gen- 
eral method tends to remove that misunderstanding 
which lies at the basis of most disturbances. It tends 
to dissipate that sentiment, which students so natur- 
ally entertain, of unjust treatment on the part of their 
officers. It tends to assure students that the Faculty 
chiefly desires their welfare. In the common relation 
of professor and student indifference gives way to re- 
gard, and perhaps antipathy to friendship. The system, 
also, is of special worth in fitting students for the 
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responsibilities of active life. It fosters a proper spirit 
of independence. By it, moreover, the officers are re- 
lieved of many harassing cares and perplexities. The 
task of administration is greatly simplified and light- 
ened. The greatest advantage, however, consists in 
the simple fact that the order and discipline of the col- 
lege are promoted. President Seelye writes that “ it is 
believed by all here that never before was there such 
good and healthy work done in college, nor such pleas- 
ant relations between the students and teachers, or 
among the students themselves, as since the new sys- 
tem was adopted.”’ 

A peril to which this system is liable lies in the dan- 
ger of over-elaboration. It may be made so heavy as 
to fall of its own weight; so intricate that only an un- 
due proportion of attention can secure its effective op- 
eration. To this peril the method as practiced in the 
Illinois Industrial University, after thirteen years of 
use, finally yielded. Other perils also might be pointed 
out; but the advantages are of so great weight that the 
system in some form should be applied in every one 
of the four hundred colleges of the United States. 

Charles F. Thwing. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. 


An Attempted Division of California. 


In the History of Lincoln, in the last July (1887) 
number of this magazine, the authors say: 


‘* Still, the case of the South was not hopeless, . . . there 
remained the possible division of California.” 


In this connection it may be of interest to your read- 
ers to recall a fact now generally forgotten, even by the 
oldest inhabitants of this State, that the “ division of 
California” was actually attempted, and preliminary 
steps thereto consummated. 

In “ The Statutes of California, passed at the tenth ses- 
sion, begun on Monday, the 3d day of January, and ended 
on Tuesday, the 19th day of April, 1859,” may be found 
an act, the title and first section of which read as follows: 


** Chapter cclxxxviii: An act granting the consent of 
the Legislature to the formation of a different Govern- 
ment for the southern counties of this State. 

‘* Approved eg 18th, 1859. 

‘* Be it enacted, etc., 

‘* Section r.— That the consent of the Legislature of 
this State is hereby given, to the effect that all of that part 
or portion of the present territory of this State, lying all 
south of a line drawn eastward from the west boundary 
of the State, along the sixth standard parallel south of 
the Mt. Diabolo Meridian, east to the summit of the Coast 
Range; thence southerly, following said summit to the 
seventh standard parallel; thence due east on said stand- 
ard, parallel to its intersection with the north-west bound- 
ary of Los Angeles County; thence north-east along 
said boundary to the eastern boundary of the State, in- 
cluding the counties of San Luis Obispo, Santa Barbara, 
Los Angeles, San Diego, San Bernardino, and a part of 
Buena Vista, be segregated from the remaining portion 
of the State for the purpose of the formation by Congress, 
with the concurrent action of said portion,— the consent 
for the segregation of which is hereby granted,— of a ter- 
ritorial or other government, under the name of the ‘ Ter- 
ritory of Colorado,’ or such other name as may be deemed 
meet and proper.”’ 

Under this statute the governor submitted the ques- 
tion to the people of the southern part of the State at 
the next election. The two-thirds vote required by the 
act was cast in favor of a division of the State, and this 
result was duly certified by the governor to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 




















Only the “southern portion” was allowed to vote, and 
there was the usual beautiful disregard of constitutions. 
Why the scheme was carried no farther, the history Tunnel at Libby Prison, in this magazine for March, 
of subsequent events shows. 
Leon F. Moss. 


Los ANGELES, CAL, 
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NOTE. 
SINCE the appearance of the paper on Colonel Rose’s 


we have been informed that the address of one of the 
participants in the escape, Captain John Lucas, is Row- 
land, Limestone Co., Alabama. 
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Ole Settlers’ Meetun. 


BE’N to that ole settlers’ meetun ! 
An’ of all the reg’lar beatun 

Times, I think ’at beat ’em holler! 

I jist bust that paper collar 

Into flinters —{ jist laft 

Till I thought I ’d go plum daft! 
Who wus there? Now ast me that— 
Tell ye who wa’n’t there, right spat! 
Ever’ man I ever knowed 

Come by the load. 

Down ever’ road! 

Oh, the county fair 

Wus jist nowhere ! 

I shuk hands, an’ shuk, an’ shuk! 
Thought ’t wus jist my ornry luck 

To shake my hands off then an’ there! 
Blame sight harder ’n shuckun corn— 
Biggest time sence I be’n born ! 


Well, ole Zenas Gumper thrum 
Hoosierville, ye know, he come — 
Ole Squire Truitt an’ his darter — 
Reason Brown, an’ Increase Carter — 
All the Jinkses! —ole Aunt Sue! — 
Womern’ childern, all come too! — 
Amos Cockefair jist sailed in, 

Pullun that long beard on his chin— 
Then Nat Womsley — you know how: 
Chawun the cood jist like a cow! 
Well, I could n’ name ’em thoo, 

They wus jist a reg’lar sloo 

Of the Hinkles, Potters, Skinners — 
With their famblies an’ their dinners! 
An’ them dinners ’d cure sore eyes: 
Yaller-legged chickens ’n’ punkun pies— 
Dumpluns big ’s a feller’s eadbow 
Honey, ’n’ ole salt-risun bread / 


Uncle Johnny tuk the cheer — 

Did n’t peat o’ him? Don’t keer, 
You might spfosun he was som’ers near! 
Think I set the census down 

Of the county or the town ? 

Talkun ’bout the census now, 

Ole Squire Truitt ups an’ ‘low: 

“T jist taken the fust ’at ever 

Ware tuk on the Wabash River, 
’Fore the ole canal ware dug, 

When the Injuns come an’ drug 
Fellers jist right outen bed, 

By the top ha’r o’ their head, 
Sculped ’em thar an’ killed ’em dead! 
Nothun like the ole times now — 
Time goes back’ards anyhow! 

Ole folks mostly passed away 

With the good things o’ their day, 
When we all wore homespun clothes 
Jist as happy, I suppose, 

As the young folks air to-day, 

Jist as peart, too, ever’ way! 





Schools ware better when we had 

ist log cabins an’ a gad, 

Vinders jist a hole ’n the wall, 

An’ no dests or books at all ! 

Silver dollars then was scaice, 

Blame sight bigger ’n full moon’s face! 
Whisky ware the rulun speart — 
Coon-skins good, but nothun near ’t,— 
Run like worter at elections 

An’ house raisuns, in these sections! 
Piety ware stronger then — 

Seemed ’at hardships me//ered men, 
Made ’em more onselfish like — 

Best uv neighbors you could strike— 
Set on the od a-whittlun sticks, 
Talkun Scripter ’n’ polutics— 

An’ they sometimes differed too, 
An’ [ tell you 
Airwas sometimes middlun blue! 

But they ’d smooth it out again, 

’N’ ’en swap hosses ’n’ part like men /” 


Uncle Johnny tuk the prize 
As the oldest settler heur, 
An’ he dainced a hornpipe thur, 
Right on the platform ’fore our eyes, 
Yessir, ’n’ ’at man knows more lies 
’N any feller anywhur ! 
Killed more Injuns, wolves, an’ bear — 
Built first cabin, raised first corn, 
Hilt first meetun, fit first fight, 
Got up the first county fair — 
Brung first circus ’n’ side-show there, 
His son Ben first Hoosier born, 
Uncle Johnny ’s jist a sight / 
= to show ye —some un told 

ow they laid some wolves out cold: 
Said one time they met a pack, 
They jist whack “em in the back 
With the butt-eend uv their gun, 
An’ they killed ’em ever’ one 
Well, they said, 
Wus so many laid thar dead 
Could n’ count ’em —not one lef’,— 
They wus well nigh caved theirse’f! 
Then Uncle Johnny 772, an’ holler: 
“At ’ere yarn’s too tough to swaller, 
But 7 know one ’at air a fack! 
Somp’m’ lack 
Forty yur back, my big dog 
Fell in the worter off’n a log, 
Jist up heur on Raccoon Crick — 
Jist that quick 
Fish as big as ary a whale 
Grabbed that whelp jist by the tail — 
Well, I mistook ef ’t did n’ swaller 
That dog clean to its arn collar! 
Fish swum off an’ dog jist ye’pt — 
I did n’ see how ’t could be he’pt 
Purty soon the dog got mad — 
Fish ware feelun middlun bad! 
What ye think that ’ere dog do? 































































Turned an’ chawed ’at fishin two! 
Then he struck out fur the shore— 
Never gut him a-fshun no more!” 


While the ole man wus a-tellun 

’At ’ere tale the folks kep’ yellun, 
Till he put the cap-sheaf on, 

’En he seen ’at he had gone 

Leetle furder ’an he orter — 

If ye’d th’owed a st’eam of worter 
On that crowd they would n’ be’n 
Any glummer ’n they wus then! 
You'd ’a’ laft like anything 

If you 'd ’a’ heern ole Aunt Sue sing 
Ole-time love-songs fur a prize— 
Good ’eal smoother ’n you ’d surmise! 
Cain’t jist reecolleck — 

I cain’t carry a chune, nohow —- 
Make a mess uv it, I speck — 

Try it though, I vow, 

If ’t breaks my neck! 


“ As I wus a-walking one morning in June, 


Fur to view the fair fields an’ the meadows in bloom, 


I met a fair damsel, she looked like a queen, 


With her costly fine robes an’ her mantle uv green.” 


That ’s as near as I can git — 

Hearun her was funnier yit! 

Then ole Uncle Johnny got 

A feller —kindo heavy sot — 

Majors was his name — to pla 
Fiddle-chunes the rest o’ the day; 
Played ole “ Rye-Straw ” an’ “ Gray Eagle.” 
’N’’en the geurls commenced to giggle 
When they called fur “ Leather Britches,” 
An’ a string o’ ole chunes sich as 
That, an’ then he let ’er loose 

On “ Lost Injun” an’ “ Wild Goose,” 
“ Big Piny,” “ Walls o’ Jericho!” 
Lord! our feet commenced to go 
’Fore he’d hardly drawed his bow! 
Cur’us how a feller feels 

Daincun them ole rattlun reels ! 
Wusht ye could ’a’ seen them folks 
Hoppun round an’ crackun jokes, 
Gray ole womern an’ ole men 

Jistas young ’s they ’d ever be’n, 
Rakun up the ole-time fun : 
Apple-paruns ’n’ quiltun-bees, 

Spellun matches, an’ times like these — 
Never thinkun of the sun 

Till they noticed it wus gone 

An’ the night wus comun on! 

An’ ole Johnny says to me, 

As we started home, says ’e: 

“ Now, dog-on, ef ’t did n’ seem - 
Ole times come back in a dream! ” 


Richard Lew Dawson. 


A Lost Opportunity. 


“SHE comes!” I hear the murmur of 
The leaves that rush to meet her, 

The joyous carol of a thrush 

That splits his throat to greet her. 


Through Autumn’s shimmering mist she comes, 
That veil for Summer’s dresses, 

With Winter’s diamonds at her throat, 

And Spring flowers in her tresses. 


The baby stars laugh out in glee, 

The jasmine buds wax brightly, 

The moonbeams dance about be feet, 
The night-breeze fans her lightly. 
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Ah! well I know those cloudy skirts, 
And laces that enfold her ! — 

That graceful poise of dainty head, 
Those curves of cheek and shoulder ! 


With rapturous joy I think that I 
Shall soon have held and kissed her — 


A spring —a clasp —a little shriek — 
Confound it! ’t was my sister ! 


G. Courtenay Waiker. 


To John Burroughs. 


O GENIAL John! beneath the shade 

Why do you grope and peer and creep so? 
Aha! you seek the winsome maid, 

The dainty, darling nymph, Calypso. 


But vain your quest from east to west, 
From Marblehead to Tallahassee ; 
For long agone I sought her, John, 
And found, and wooed, and won the lassie. 


She’s mine! she’s mine! and mine has been 
More years than e’er she knew Ulysses. 
For me she waits her bower within, 
For me she keeps her ruby kisses. 


In Arbor vite’s deepest shade 
With other fairy forms I found her. 
The shamrock was her waiting-maid, 
And Hypnum splendens nestied round her. 


So coy, so pure, my word upon ’t 

Not e’en a humble-bee had kissed her — 
But come in May-time to Vermont, 

I ’ll introduce you to her sister. 


F. Blanchard. 


” 
PEACHAM, VERMONT. 


june arst. 


Sap he: “ Did you recollect, my dear, 

That this is the longest day in the year, 

And so happy a one, that I ’Il never regret it?” 

“TI did know,” said she, “ but you made me forget it!” 


George Birdseye. 


Uncle Esek’s Wisdom. 
Vices, like misfortunes, seldom, if ever, come singly. 
HE who has no enemies has no friends — that he can 
rely upon. 
THE most economical man is the one who can spend 


the most money to advantage. 


Humor is perennial, but a jest won’t bear laughing 
at but once. 


BEAUTY has no rules; or, rather, it has so many that 
no one can define them. 


Dest is a good deal like the old-fashioned wire 
mouse-trap — the hole to get in is four times as big as 
the one to get out at. 


Ir I could write three lines that could not be im- 
proved upon, I would limit my literary fame to them 
as long as time lasts. 


Uncle Esek. 
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